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FOREWORD. 





SOME explanation is needed for the depar- 
tures from my original plan as had been pro- 
posed in the synopsis. The accompanying 
comparative statement will indicate their 
nature and extent. The first lecture as it now 
stands, is an addition introduced to prepare 
the student for the modern theories. The 
modern. theories of jurisprudence were the 
logical and historical issues of the older 
. theories and a short running account of the pro- 
gress of jural thought in Europe from the days 
of the Ionic philosophers down to the ‘ Renais- 
- sance’ and ‘ the Reformation’ is to my mind, 
an essential preliminary to a course of lectures 
on modern juristic theories. Lecture II (as it 
= now stands) corresponds tothe first lecture of 
the synopsis.; the only difference is that I have 
carried it to include the juristic contributions 
of Kant and Fichte which constitute the cul- 
- mination of the rationalhistic doctrine of ‘ Law 
of Nature’ and mark the turning point of its 
| career. in the modern era. These contributions 
` (of Kant and Fichte) were made in the early 

part of the 19th century, and so I have trans- 
_ posed into this lecture part of what I intended 
at first, (7.e., in the synopsis) to include in the 
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nexi. Itis to my mind an improvement in the 
direction of logical unity. Lecture III corres- 
ponds to Lectures II & IV of the synopsis 
taken together. Opinions may be divided as 
regards the propriety of discussing in the same 
lecture the metaphysical theories like those of 
Schelling and Hegel and the decidedly empi- 
rical (at least in comparison to the former) 
theories, for instance, of Hugo and Savigny. In 
fact, I myself had originally thought (as can 
be seen from my proposed arrangement in the 
synopsis) of dealing with the German Histori- 
cal School under the head of “the Empirical 
theories ” after the Analytical School. But my 
present idea, after maturer consideration, 
is that there is greater afhnity between 
the Hegelian Schools and the ‘ Historical ’ 
than between the latter and the Analytical. 
The former two were not only contem- 
poraneous in history but were born and 
nurtured in the same social atmosphere; and 
they were both inspired by the same great 
“ Historical conception or idea’’-—the idea of 
the ‘ historic’ origin, growth and evolution of 
civil society and law. The Historical school 
had itself its metaphysical concepts, (e.g., of 
popular or national “ genius” or ‘ spirit’) which 
can be fully appreciated only by reference to 
the current Hegelian ideas. The fourth lecture 
corresponds to the third of the synopsis. It 
deals ¿nter alta with the Austinian theory of 
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law, the criticisms that have been urged against 
it, and the arguments advanced by the Austini- 
ans to defend their position against these criti- 
cisms. The majer portion of this lecture [ had 
originally written for my address (which was 
however, left undelivered) as the chairman ol 
the Board of Lecturers in Jurisprudence at the 
University College of Law to the law students 
of Bengal and my stout adherence to and sup- 
port therein of the Austinian theory is explained 
by the view (which I have come to entertain 
as a result of my fairly long experience asa 
law-lecturer) that the students should first of 
all be taught thorougly to understand and 
appreciate the good and strong points of the 
system elaborated in their text-book (1) before 
they are encouraged to criticise it. In fact, | 
have adopted that plan throughout these 
lectures, laying out ın the clearest possible hght, 
the strong points of every juristic theory as it 
came up for discussion, and reserving all 
criticisms till all the theories have been pre- 
sented with their unities and differences sharply 
and distinctly brought out and developed. 
Lectures V, VI and IX (of the synopsis)— 
at least the bulk of the topics referred to therein 
—have been amalgamated into one as the fifth 
lecture which is now headed as ‘“ General 
Observations--- The Organic Conception.” This 
course has been adopted for a variety of 
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0) Holland's Jurisprudence. (Holland is au Austinian.) 
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reasons. The contents of. Lectures V and IX 
of the synopsis are so closely related to each 
other that I did not desire to keep them apart 
as was originally proposed. Then again, the 
Organic conception of society and the Organic 
theory of law represent the first stage of the 
creat movement in the world of thought which 
I have described as the ‘ Sociological Tendency.’ 
The movement overtook and carried all schools 
and theories (philosophical as well as scientific) 
along with it, and the Organic idea or 
conception was, in the initial stages of the 
movement, accepted as the common tenet or 
postulate of almost every juristic and societary 
speculation. So instead of dividing the discus- 
sion and treatment of the Organic theory of 
law as respectively handled by the philosophic 
and the scientific schools into separate lectures, 
I have put them side by side within one: there- 
by presenting a fairly compact- picture of the 
whole social and juristic atmosphere of that 
period of transition. Part If dealing with the 
‘Sociological Tendency ’ is thus disposed of in 
one lecture alone. 

IT have taken a somewhat bold step in 
transferring the ‘Social Philosophical’ schools 
from Part II (as proposed in the synopsis) to 
Part TTI which deals with the sociological theor- 
les, for it mivelves a departure from the current 
uwomenclature. “Sociological Jurisprudence ” 
and “ Sociological Theories” are gradually 
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becoming terms of art ; but I think there is yet 
time to make an effort to prevent their acquir- 
ing (which to my mind, will be injurious to 
the science of law) a too restricted meaning. 
Jurists belonging to the recent ‘ social-philoso- 
phical’ schools (Stammler or Kohler for ex- 
amples)—-are no less sociological than many 
of the positivistic camps. Instead of describing 
the former as “ Social-philosophical”’ jurists, 
(t.e., as philosophical jurists with a sociologi- 
cal tendency) I have decided to describe them 
as sociological jurists, and their theories as par- 
ticular species, (z.c., philosophical) of the * Socio- 
logical’ ; which is thus given a generic meaning 
and character. For the same reason, the recent 
off-shoots of the Analytical or Imperative 
theory (cf. the ‘ Theory of Norms,’ also the Neo- 
Austinian theory) and of the Historical theory 
(cf. the ‘ Comparative’ school and theory) which 
are all permeated by the sociological concep- 
tion or idea are now discussed under Part III 
instead of Part II. So my present Lectures 
VI, VII and VIII (corresponding respectively to 
Lecture X, VII and VIII of the synopsis—the 
two latter being transferred from Part II to 
Part III) have all been put under Part III. 
My ninth lecture, like the first, is an innova- 
tion—an addition necessitated by the new 
inaterials and thought accumulated in course 
of the preparation of these Jectures after my 
synopsis had been submitted. 
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The last two Lectures (XI and XII) of the - 
synopsis have now been elaborated into four 
(X to XII). All the juristic doctrines discussed - 
seriatim in the previous lectures had now to be 
critically examined together ; first, with refer- 
ence to their bearing on some of the fundamen- 
tal and universal topics relating to the theory 
of law, and next, with reference to the help or 
guidance they offer in the practical fields of 
legislation and administration ol justice, A 
recent movement (more recent in fact, than the 
sociological tendency itself) has been set on 
foot in the direction of the unification of 
theories and methods, (I have discussed it in 
detail in Lectures VIH & EX) and as I took care 
to point out in my introductory lecture, this 
unification is not only desirable in. the interests 
of the juristic science, but 1s inevitable as soon 
as the schools come to have a wider and: more 
comprehensive view and outlook of the scope, 
objects and methods of jurisprudence. I con- 
ceived it to be my duty to contribute. my 
humble quota in furtherance of this movement 
in these lectures on behalf of my University. 
“The Synthetic Method and Theory of Jurispru- 
dence and the Synthetic Philosophy of Law” 
(Lecture X) gives a general outline of what I 
take to be the right line of thought along 
which a complete unification of juristic theor- 
ies and methods may be brought about. It is 
further developed in the next two Lectures (Xl 
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T XII) with reference to some topics of theori- 
| ical jurisprudence, and in Lecture XHI in con- 
nexion with the practical problems of legisla- 
tion: and adjudication. Throughout in these 
Lectures (X to XIII) I have adhered to the 
method of ‘ constructive criticism ’—the sifting of 
the truths (and elimination of the errors of one- 
sidedness) of the existing theories and utilising 
them for the constructive work of synthesis or 
unification of the maturest results hitherto 
achieved by up-to-date science as well as philo- 
sophy of law. 

In this connexion, I have got only one 
more observation to make. It was pointed out 
to me as.a defect by a very high authority that 
my synopsis did not contain any reference to 
Hindu jurisprudence. My first impulse natural- 
ly was to find some excuse in the fact that 
Hindu Jurisprudence is not ‘modern.’ But I 
at once realjsed the force of the remark in view 
of the fact that Hindu juristic theories had 
in fact-passed through almost all the phases 
which characterised the various stages of the 
juristic history of Europe and Anglo-America 
since the dawn of civilisation: and moreover 
had reached in its most developed form a syn- 
thesis which has not yet been attained in the 
‘iodern world. I accordingly promised to adda 
lecture to remedy the defect. Need I say that 
the synthesis [ have proposed in my last four 
léctures has really been nothing but the adap- 
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tation of the synthetic philosophy and juris- 
prudence of the Hindus to modern conditions ? 
This is the only way in which I found it pos- 
sible, within the limited time and space at my 
disposal, to redeem my promise and this accord- 
ingly constitutes the most important addition 
to. the programme laid out in the synopsis.- 
The comparative study of Hindu legal philo- 
sophy and jurisprudence in all its phases in the 
light of the modern juristic theories isa fasci- 
nating subject for jyuristic research, and is fur- 
ther, bound to be immensely useful in the prac- 
tical field of legal reform which is now-a-days 
so much in demand all over the civilised world. 
But it isa vast subject, more comprehensive 
and arduous than even the whole course of my 
lectures, and I trust it may be selected asa 
future subject of the Tagore lectures and under- 
taken by some worthier devotee (than myself) 
alike of Hindu and the modern social and legal 
philosophies; or better still, considering that 
the subject is capable of infinite expansion and 
research, a more permanent chair or institution 
may be founded under suitable conditions to 
promote its culture. 
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Comparative statement of the arrangement and subjects 
(as proposed) in the synopsis and (as executed) in the 


manuscript. 
SYNOPSIS., 


Part L—The Individulistic Theortes— 
Lecture 1.—The Philosophical Theories 
of the 7th and 18th 
centuries. 
; H.—The Philosophical Theories 
of the toth century. 
» II,—The Empirical Theortes 
(h—The Analytical or 
_Expositary Theory and 
Schvol. 
»5  1V.—The Empirical Theories (H) 
The Historical Theory 
and School. 


Parr H.— The Sociological Tendency — 

Lecture V-—Historical and General 
Retrospect. 

1 Vl—Evolution of the Philoso- 

phical Theories under the 

Sociological Tendency 

(1) The (idealistic) Or- 

ganic Theory and School. 

Vii.—do, GI) the Social Philo- 

sophical Theories and 


Schools. 
»  MITL—Evolution of the Empiri- 
è cal, i.e. Analytical and 


Historical Theories un- 
der the Sociological Ten- 
dency— Intermingling of 
Methods and  Variega- 
tion of Theories, Schools 
and Interpretations. * 


Part HE ~The Sociological Theories—- 
Lecture 1'X.—Sociological Jurisprud- 
ence. General Principles, 
- X.—The different Theories of 
Sociological Jurisprud- 
ence as representing 
gradually developing 
stages of Sociological 
thought. 


PART IV.—- 

Lecture X1.—Some fundamenta! to- 
pics of Jurisprudence 
considered from the 
points of view of vari- 
ous theories & schools 


MANUSCRIPT. 

Lecture 1\—Preliminary Observations and 
Retrospect of the Theories 
of Jurisprudence in Europe 
down to the dawn of the 
modern era. 

Parr [.--Zhe Individualistic Theories ~ 

Lecture II.. The Philosophical Theories 

(of the 17th, 18th, and early 
19th centuries) of Modern 
Jurisprudence. 

I. -The Modern Theories of 
Jurisprudence in the fst 
half of the roth Century 
(1)-—Philosophical Theo- 
ries: the Historical Con- 
ception. 

1V—The Empirical Theories of 
the rst half of the roth 
century—the Analytical 
Theory. 

Parr IL—Zhe Sociological Tendency— 

Lecture V.—Creneral Observations—the 

Organic Conception. 

Parr UL—TZhe Sociological Theories-— 


Lecture V\.—The Sociological Theories of 


Jurisprudence (the Scientific 
Theories). 

» WIL—Evolution of the Phiiosophi- 
cal Theories under the in- 
fluence of the Sociological 
Tendency—the Social Phi- 
losophical Theories and 
Schools. 

» VIH.—The Sociological Tenden- 
cy in its present juridical 
ferment: Intermingling of 
Methods and Variegation 
of Theories, Schools and 
Interpretations, 

» IX.—Recrudescence of Idealism 
in recent Juristic Theories 
“the Return to Kant” 
(rather Fichte). 

Part 1V.—The Synthesis of Methods and 
Theortes in general and 
with regard to some funs 
damental topics— 

Lecture X.—The Synthetic Method and 
Theory of Jurisprudence 
and the Synthetic Philo- 
sophy of Law. 
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Lecture X1.—The Modern Theories of 
Jurisprudence and their 
relation to the Synthetic 
Philosophy and Theory of 
Law. 

», XlIl—Juristic Theories regarding 
the Sources and Division 
of Laws and Rights exa- 
mined from the point of 
view af Synthetic Legal 
Philosophy and Jurispru- 

- «ence. 

Parr Vi—Zhe Bearing of the Modern 
Theories of Furisprudence 
(including the Synthetic 
Theory) on the practical 
Making, Interpretation 
and Application of Law. 

Lecture NU1,—Legislation and Adminis- 
tration of Justice. Legal 
Hermeneutics. 


Parr V.— Theories on the making and the 
application of Law.— 
Lecture X11.—Legislation and Adminis» 
tration of Justice. Legal 
Hermeneutics. 


INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, 
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In selecting the subject for this year’s utility of the 
Tagore Law Lectures, the Faculty of Law of “""™ 
the University of Calcutta have further deve- 
loped the new tendency, first noticed a year 
ago, of encouraging the study of the science 
and philosophy of Law along with that of Law 
itself. In this, our University has happily 
followed the lead of the United States in 
America, where a band of the most eminent 
lawyers and jurists have formed themselves 
into an association for the furtherance of 
scientific learning, and the standard works of 
the Continental masters of juristic thought of 
all schools are being translated into English in 
order to make them accessible to the American 
students. The earlier method of imparting 
practical training in Law, adopted in the law 
schools at Harvard and elsewhere, has not 
indeed been abandoned—and its unprecedented 
success in the direction of the object for which 
it was adopted is well known—but it has been 
supplemented by an increased regard for the 
fundamental principles of the general science, 
and a proper appreciation of the fact that 
simple one-sided attention to Law and its 
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practice without a solid ground-work in furis- 
prudence can produce only lawyers and no 
jurists, and that a mere successful practitioner 
in the law courts is not always an adept in 
guiding the society when the latter is called 
upon to adjust itself to new situations like 
those which the social upheaval of modern 
times has created. The practical instincts of 
the English and American peoples and lawyers 
had ever failed to see eye to eye with the more 
idealised forms of thought and reasoning of the 
Continental iurists, and this has been the chief 
reason why in England and America, and 
naturally also in the Anglo-Indian Universities, 
Jurisprudence has hitherto been studied ina 
limited form, as taught by the ` Analytical 
School, and the views of the other schools, and 
especially of the Philosophical School, have 
been only looked into, in the advanced courses, 
more as a matter of curiosity, and with a smile 
of pity, than ina spirit of research. The legal 
scholars of America of the present day have 
now changed that attitude into one of respect, 
and the result has been a rapprochement of the 
different schools in America, asin France and 
Germany, and the rise of the new unified school 
of Sociological Jurisprudence, for the better and 
more effective solution of the serious social and 
legal problems which can no longer be disposed 
of or temporised by the superficial and prag- 
matic treatment hitherto dealt out by practical 
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lawyers, legislators, and judges. India also 
can not help sharing in these problems of the 
civilised world and it is but meet and proper 
that the study of the fundamental principles of 
Jurisprudence, from the points of view of all 
the schools, should receive the same impetus 
and encouragement from the premier University 
of India as it is receiving in the continent of 
Europe and in the United States. 

Social and legal phenomena make their 
appearance and develop themselves spont- 
aneously in societies long before they are 
studied by man with a view to build up a 
science. The social forces at first work out 
their natural results without anv intelligent 
human guidance. It is only in a comparatively 
civilised stage of social life that the thoughtful 
section of the people begin to study these 
phenomena, note their coincidences and eecen- 
tricities, and find out their causes and modes of 
development and formulate them as a science. 
The knowledge thus acquired is next utilised 
by turning it to the useful purpose of modifying 
the operation of these natural forces so as to 
suit social necessities and conveniences and to 
promote social advancement. The study of 
phenomena and their laws confers knowledge, 
and along with it power, and the votary of 
science who begins as a servant or student ends 
as a master to control and rule. In the domain 
of the physical sciences man’s mastery over 


The birth of 
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nature acquired through systematised know- 
ledge has been amply demonstrated, but the 
truth obtains everywhere, in the domain of the 
social and legal sciences as well as in the 
physical, Science everywhere leads to art: 
from the knowledge of what is we inevitably 
come to the knowledge of what should be and 
also how the desirable is to be accomplished. 
Turning from the appropriateness and 
utility of the subject of these lectures, let us 
now specify its scope and boundaries. Modern 
Jurisprudence may be said to have taken its 
birth in the 17th century. It is true that many 
of the ideas prevalent in the time of Grotius 
and Hobbes have now been fully outgrown ; 
but, for the full appreciation of the juristic 
theories and principles of the present age, it is 
necessary to go back to the period of the 
publicists, who in the wake of the Reformation 
and the liberation of individual conscience, 
released human reason from the bondage of 
medievalism and set up the ‘ natural’ rights of 
individual against the ‘divine’ right of the 
State. The older Jurisprudence of Greece and 
Rome, along with the other products of the 
classical civilisation of the ancients, had been 
smothered and killed during the Dark Ages, 
and substituted by a mystic and religious 
system of philosophy, morals, and law having 
as its sole source and authority the Catholic 
Church which proposed to monopolise all the 
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powers and functions not only of the spiritual 
head and authority but also of the secular 
government. Human individuality was crushed 
down to its lowest level, and the rule of the 
Church, even at its best, was the height of 
benevolent despotism. The Reformation freed 
the individual from this despotism of the 
Roman Church, set up against it the secular 
State as the civil authority ordained by God 
to rule over men, and freed the German races 
from the universal bondage of Roman and 
Canon Law for development along national 
lines. It thus prepared the way for the next 
movement, viz., that for the civil liberty of the 
mdividual against the secular State, which 
marks, as I said before, the birth of modern 
Jurisprudence. 

The evolution of modern Jurisprudence 
thus-traced from its roots, as they lie buried in 
the dark obscurity of the Middle Ages, curiously 
presents to the enquirer all the successive stages 
of thought, viz, theological, metaphysical, and 
positive, into which Comte classified the 
evolution of all human conceptions. Comte, 
however, had failed to notice another stage, a 
still more recent one, viz, the stage of unifica- 
tion, where the theological, metaphysical, and 
positive elements are combined in a wider 
comprehensive conception which reminds us of 
Hegel’s dialectic synthesis of the two opposites 
in the successive evolution of the absolute. We 


Evolution of 
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interesting 
features. 
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also observe that in the progress of juristic 
ideas, as in other social phenomena, history 
moves in cycles; and the advance of thought 
proceeds, not in one continuous flow in one and 
the same direction, but by way of oscillation, 
forwards and backwards, up and down, making 
progress while it oscillates, enriched by the 
experiences of the past. The Theological 
Jurisprudence of the Middle Ages was succeeded 
by the Philosophical Jurisprudence of the Law 
of Nature, Formal, and Metaphysical schools 
of the 17th, 18th and roth centuries ; and these, 
in their turn, were superseded by the Analytical, 
Historical, and Positivist Schools with material- 
istic ideas The successive changes werc not, as 
we shall see hereafter, one smooth and easy 
development, but had a zig-zag course resulting 
from the action and re-action of opposite forces 
and ideas. What strikes us, however, as most 
noteworthy at the present age, is the return, 
though ina partial, modified, and chastened 
form, of the religious (cf. Stahl) as well as the 
philosophical or metaphysical (cf. Kohler) ideas 
and elements in Jurisprudence, and their merger, 
along with the materialistic or empirical ideas 
and elements, in the broader unified Jurispru- 
dence of the 2oth century which has already 
taken shape under the name and style of 
Sociological Jurisprudence. The ‘ Imperative 
idea ’ of the Analytical jurists with their sure 
reliance on the efficacy of conscious law making, 
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was superseded by the fatalistic doctrines of 
the Historical and the early Positivistic Schools, 
but has again reappeared in a finer form in 
Wundt and Ihering. Even the long exploded 
“Law of Nature ” has returned in a modified 
form in Stammler. Nothing is more interesting 
than to study these spiral movements which 
progress in all directions while turning round 
and round. 

ft is also interesting to note the local, 
racial, and historical conditions under which 
each of the modern theories of Jurisprudence 
appeared and flourished. The theories of the 
Law of Nature Schools and the Formal School 
took their shape first in Germany as offshoots 
of the Protestant rebellion started there under 
leadership of Luther against the autocracy of 
the Catholic Church. The dominant notes of 
the English, French, and German schools since 
the French Revolution are coloured respectively 
by the ideals of ‘utility,’ ‘individual right and 
liberty, and ‘power and culture,’ quite in 
consonance with their respective national 
characteristics ; and the difference between the 
English and German Historical Schools—the 
former with their leaning towards the Analy- 
tical, and the latter towards the Philosophical 
modes of thought, is explained by their respec- 
tive local propinquity, at their birth, with the 
schools which had predominated ın these two 
countries. l 
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What is however most interesting and 
instructive is the lesson taught by the recent 
intermingling and amalgamation of the schools 
effected by the rise of Sociological Jurispru- 
dence. It teaches us that the old differentiation 
of the theories and schools was only tentative, 
—pending the full disclosure to all parties of 
the whole nature of Law—the result of only 
partial truths found out by each set of investi- 
gators, who, without recognising the incom- 
plete character of their own conclusions, and 
the element of truth in others, blindly fought 
with each other like those who disputed over 
the colour of the shield, looking at it from 
Opposite sides. The study of the modern 
theories of Jurisprudence will bring home to us 
that their respective views, however apparently 
different from and even antagonistic to each 


other, are really, like the colours of the rainbow, 


partial manifestations of the whole truth which 
is not identifiable with any one of them, 
taken singly, but cosists in their synthesis. 
As in the story in the Upanishads, the 
Schools, like the blind men, have hitherto 
touched and felt only different parts of the 
elephant’s body and their disputes over the 
character of the subject can only be satisfac- 
torily solved in the same way, 7e by the 
knowledge of the entirety. The movement to- 
wards synthesis of views and ideas has already 
Begun with the rise of the comparative method, 
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and we are now about to enter a stage in the 
history of Jurisprudence, when all talk about 
the theories or schools and their differences, 
will only be a matter more or less, of historical 
interest. 

The task of classification of the modern 
theories and schools of Jurisprudence in the 
way most suited for their methodical study 
is by no means easy. This is due to the diffi- 
culty of selecting the proper principle or 
standard of classification, regarding which 
the jurists are not at all agreed with each other. 
[ shall not confuse you with an exhaustive 
enumeration of the various classifications 
suggested by the different jurists and authors, 
but shall give you only one typical classification 
suggested in the footnote at page 12 of the 
American translation of Gareis’ ‘Science of 
Law, which forms the first volume of the 
“Legal Philosophy Series,” and make my 
observations thereon to justify the somewhat 
different classification that I choose to adopt 
in these lectures. The classification arises out 
of the different views of the schools regarding 
the conception of the Law. It first of all 
divides the theories or schools under two main 
heads or classes, viz., I. The Material Concep- 
tion of Law-—-and II. The [deal Conception. 
Under the first head come three of the modern 


theories or schools, (a) the Imperative or 


Analytical, (6) the Historical, and (c) the 
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Illustration, 


Observations 
on the classi- 
fication given 
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Sociological: and under the second class are 
placed (a) the Dogmatic, (b) the Rational, and 
(c) the Metaphysical theories or schools. The 
learned writer next summarises the various 
conceptions of Law entertained by the different 
schools in this manner : Í (a)—-Law is something 
commanded by the State (type-Austin); I (b)-- 
Law is an unconscious development, like lan- 
guage (type---DSavigny) ; [(c)—Law is a complex 
of social evolution and social elements (type -- 
Post); If (a)—Law proceeds from a higher 
authority than the State (type—Augustine) ; 
II (b)-~The basis of Law is reason (type-— 
Cicero); II (c)—-It discovers the unmistakeable 
foundations of Law in transcendental reality 
(type—Kant). This classification, first of all, 
takes us beyond the modern theories and schools 
by including jurists and thinkers like Cicero and 
Augustine. Except so far as it divides the theories 
into the naturalistic and idealistic sections, the 
classification is hardly scientific or logical; for 
though strict division by dichotomy can hardly 
be applied with rigor in the arrangement of tlic 
complex array of juristic ideas and conceptions 
comprising all possible shades of views running 
into each other, it offers hardly any intelligible 
basis on which the subdivisions under each 
main head can be adjusted and fixed in our 
mind except by the effort of memory. It has 
the further defect of extremely limiting the 
Sociological theory or school which has grown 
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enormously in recent. years and is still growing, 
to its positivist type, by placing it within the 
material or empirical camp. It also ignores the 
latest developments of the Philosophical theo- 
ries, introduced by the Social Philosophical 
jurists of the Neo-Kantian and the Neo- 
Hegelian schools who have fully outgrown the 
dogmatic, rationalistic, and metaphysical stages 
of idealism. The exact position held by these 
philosophical jurists is that of evolutionary 
pantheism and realistic idealism ; their method 
is no longer one of pure deductive reasoning, 
and they have descended to the actualities of 
life, with a view to their critical examination, 
cvaluation, and improvement, by some 


touchstone of right and justice which is no 


longer transcendental. The scheme moreover 
has no place for the Organic and the Psycho- 
logical theories and schools. The idea of Law 
as an unconscious product of social evolution 
or forces is not characteristic of one theory 
or school alone (e.g. the Historical), as the 
scheme suggests, and the conception of Law as 
a product of the command of the State is also 
partially accepted by some modern theories 
and schools other than the Analytical. 

For a rational appreciation of all the typical 
modern theories of Jurisprudence, we should 
be able to detect several fundamental principles 
or standards, each dividing the schools and their 
theories into two opposite groups, so that the 
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cross divisions thus arrived at, mav help us to 
locate each particular jurist of note exactly at 
his proper position among the Schools and the 
Schools themselves with respect to their 


- respective attitudes towards each of the selected 


principles or standards. This is like fixing a spot 
in space, by taking its bearings from several 
fixed points ; we have to ascertain the plane, the 
direction, and the distance, and to do this we 
must at least have three standards or co- 
ordinates. Three such fundamental principles or 
standards of division, each made up of a pair of 
opposites, are now prominent in Jurisprudence 
—(1) the idealistic or philosophical, and the 
natural, materialistic, or empirical standpoints ; 
(2) the Analytical and the Historical methods ; 
and (3) the Individualistic and Sociological 
tendencies. 

[ shall now try tc give you a rough and 
general idea of these standards. The philosophi- 
cal or idealistic standpoint is that in which the 
legal philosopher proceeds to examine and test 
legal and social systems with reference to some 
fundamental principle of right and justice as 
the ideal. This ideal is regarded as ingrained 
in human reason or nature and as gradually 
realising - itself through successive and more or 
less imperfect stages of manifestation in the 
individual and society, in the shape of legal and 
social institutions, needs, sentiments, and 
aspirations. It constitutes the foundation of 
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all legal and social order and rules, as well as 
the ideal, which is never fully realised in life, 
and which ever stands till the end, as the 
ultimate goal and test for their further improve- 
ment and development in the right direction. 
As acorollary to this standpoint, the Philoso- 
phical School. is critical in ‘its attitude, and 
often suggests lines of improvement of the law ; 
for which it 1s sometimes called the Ethical 
school, and its juristic productions are often 
decried as belonging not properly to Juris- 
prudence but to the Art of Legislation. It is 
however a mistake to mix up the fundamental 
position with one of its consequences, and miss 
the real character of the philosophical stand- 
point as a standard of division. It studies Law 
primarily as it is, with reference to its founda- 
tion and ideals, and only secondarily as it 
should be ; its real character is marked by its 
inner standpoint resting in the absolute and 
its direction from the ideal within to its 
expression or realisation outside. The empiri- 
cal or natural standpoint on the other- 
hand adopts that of the physical or natural 
sciences, resting on the outer phenomena, t.e., 
on the manifested legal and social facts as 
collated by direct observation and history, and 
proceeds by the methods of inductive science 
to gather the laws underlying and governing 
them. The direction of movement is here, as 
opposed to that of the Philosophical School, 
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from the external variety to the inner or 
underlying unity. The Individualistic 
tendency looks upon the individual as the 
centre in whose interest the Society, the State 
and all legal and social rules exist and work, 
and values social institutions and legal 
systems only as they affect the individual with 
regard to his liberty or utility. The Sociolo- 
gical tendency transfers the centre of study 
from the individual to the Society, and puts 
the Society as a whole, where the individualist 
would place the individual. The Analytical 
method is limited to the analysis of present 
conditions, z.e., of the mature and civilised 
legal institutions and systems, and its conclu- 
sions accurately represent the characteristics of 
such systems. It includes comparative study 
of the matured and civilised contemporary 
systems of Law, but does not care to observe 
the earher and less advanced systems, or to 
watch the progress of legal ideas from their 
infancy to the present state of maturity. 
Herein hes its contrast with the Historical 
method. The Ethnological and Anthropological 
methods of study, now regarded as branches 
of the Comparative method, are naturally not 
cherished by the purely Analytical jurist, but 
they have now become valuable weapons for 
the researches of the Historical School. 

You are now in a position to make a 
closer scrutiny of the classification of the 
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theories and Schools as given in Garies’ book: 
The Imperative idea of Law is ordinarily 
entertained by the Analytical School, whose 
empirical enquiry is limited only to the 
matured legal systems of civilised countries 
where the fully organised State absorbs all 
forces and functions of the Society for securing 
its peace, security, and advancement, and 
where legislation is the primary form of law- 
making. The Analytical jurist is naturally 
struck by the irresistible power of the govern- 
ment, the constant association, of law and 
legislation, and the enforcement of the law by 
sanctions meted out through the judicial and 
administrative machinery and forces of the 
State. Those who do not care to carry their 
investigations behind the State, and to see 
underneath the command and will of the 
Sovereign or the legislator the working of 
independent social forces, are.content with the 
purely imperative idea of law and ascribe to 
the State a creative and arbitrary authority as 
the ultimate source of law. The Sociological 
jurists of the Positive type have likewise their 
Imperative idea of Law, derived from their 
analytical researches and studies, and a proper 
appreciation of its elements of force, sanction, 
and command, emanating from the State or the 
Sovereign, but they do not regard the State or 
the Sovereign as the arbitrary and ultimate 
source of Law, or its final authority, but as the 
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mouthpiece for the working of the social forces 
which express themselves as laws irresistibly 


_ through the official organs of the Society. A 


It is not con- 
fined to any 
single school. 


similar idea of Law is reached in another form 
by the modern Psychological branch of the 
Sociological Schools (cf. Wundt, Jellinek) and 
in yet another by the Formal branch of the 
Philcsophical Schools, which separates Law of 
Nature and Positive Law as two independent 
systems and while placing the former on the 
d priori basis of reason, admits the efhcacy of 
conscious will, of the State in the domain of 
the latter. I do not propose to try your 
patience at this stage with any detailed 
examination of the Imperative idea of Law or 
of the shades of difference in the views of the 
different schools which I have just noticed as 
some way or other subscribing to that idea; 
but what I do wish to emphasise here is firstly, 
that the Imperative idea is not the charac- 
teristic of any single school which differentiates 
it from all the others, but is more or less shared 
by various schools, some philosophical, some 
empirical, some individualistic and some 
sociological; and secondly, that the idea is 
really an ordinary outcome of the analytical 
method of enquiry, and was commonly reached 
by various schools whenever they confined 
their attention to the settled form of the law 
rather than to its spirit ; to its immediate source 
in the state organs rather than to the ultimate 
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spring in society from which it arises ;—or to 
the element of conscious and voluntary imposi- 
tion, attracted by this prominent characteristic 
of Law in the civilised states. The Historical 
method of enquiry has, on the other hand, 
attached greater importance to the earlier 
conditions of society and law when law was 
less arbitrary or organised, and consequently 
the Historical School and the other schools 
which had taken their cue from the Historical, 
have always found it difficult to accept the 
Imperative idea. We thus see that the Impera- 
tive idea of Law is resolvable into the Analytt- 
cal method (which confines investigation to the 
matured legal systems) as its most important 
component, and the. Individualistic tendency, 
which discourages attempts to see behind the 
will of the Sovereign the operation of social 
forces which cannot be attributed to any 
determinate human will except through the 
psychological idea of a “ group will.” It is there- 
fore certainly better that, instead of being 
regarded as forming an independent theory 
under a separate distinctive category, as 1f the 
Imperative view were a fundamental conception 
of law not resolvable into simpler elements, it 
should be located, by a more logical scheme of 
classification, as a product of the interaction of 
the Analytical method and the Individualistic 
tendency. Austin, Kant, and Jhering alike 
adapted themselves more or less to the Impera- 
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tive view of Positive Law, but they certainly 
did not belong to the same school ; for the first 
was an empirical jurist of the Analytical and 
Individualistic type, the second was a Philoso- 
phical--Individualistic jurist, and the third 
was a Sociological jurist of the Analytical and 
Positivist (or rather, Psychological) type. 

It is therefore a mistake to identify a 
school with some of the conclusions of a few 
of its most celebrated exponents on certain 
topics of jurisprudence. A jurist is to be 
marked by the characteristics of the standpoint, 
method, and tendency with which he starts his 
studies and investigations, rather than by his 
résults and conclusions; for the same couclu- 
sions may be reached by diverse ways, and two 
jurists widely different in their essential atti- 
tudes may be mistakenly taken to belong to 
the same group or school through a superficial 
similarity of their views. Hobbes and Kant 
alike subscribed to the doctrine of Law of 
Nature ; Savigny and Hegel equally recognised 
that Law is found and not made, and yet no 
one with the slightest insight in Jurisprudence 
would hesitate to put them asunder as belong- 
ing to wholly opposite schools. Hobbes and 
Savigny were both empirical jurists, the first, 
of the Analytical, and the second of the Histori- 
cal type or school; but Kant and Hegel were 
Philosophical jurists belonging respectively to 
the Formal and Metaphysical schools. The rise 
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of the modern Sociological Jurisprudence, in 


which all the shades of thought of the older 
schools have merged and received a fuller 


amplitude, requires us to be specially cautious 


in finding the proper place, inside the schools, 


of a jurist who combines opinions, tendencies, 
and modes of thought, which were formerly 
regarded as widely divergent if not altogether 
inconsistent with each other, and hence, by com- 
mon usage, taken as representing rival theories 
or schools of Jurisprudence. ‘Technical mean- 
ings and connotations have now gathered round 
terms, primarily indicative of characteristic 
standpoints, tendencies, or methods, which may 


mislead and confuse the young student in his. 


study of the theories or schools and their 
classification. The Historical school, for 
instance, primd@ facie means or should mean the 
school which proceeds, by way of historical 
research, to trace the origin and development of 
Society, State, and Law; but by common 
usage, it has been identified, as Garies’ classifica- 
tion would indicate, with the class of jurists 
who hold that Law is found and not made : 
that, with an unconscious origin, it has a regular 
spontaneous and peaceful development, over 
which all arbitrary attempts of the human will 
at intelligent direction or modification against 
the national spirit, must be ineffectual. No 
doubt this has been due to the fact that the 
above had been the conclusion of the great 
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jurists like Hugo, Savigny and Puchta, who 
formed the National Historical School in the 
controversy over Legislation in Germany in the 
early roth century, and who inaugurated the 
method of scientific historical research as the 
basis on which all superstructure of Jurispru- 
dence should be built up. The difficulty arises 
when we have to compare the positions of the 
English and the German Historical Schools. 
The former with their Analytical tendency will 
hardly go as far as the latter towards the 
doctrine of the absolute impotence of Legislation 
in the development of law; but can we, for 
that reason, deny their claim to be classed 
inside the Historical group? I have already 
named Hegel as an exponent of the idea that 
Law is nota product of the human will; but 
he derives it not as a truth found from experi- 
ence or the data of history, but philosophically, 
as an innate and absolute idea, of which the 
historical institutions are but dialectic develop- 
ments realised in nature. Can we call Hegel a 
Historical jurist because of this superficial 
similarity of his conception of Law with that 
of the German Historical school ? | 

Other class names of theories and schools, 
—e.g., the Analytical, and the—Formal, which 
have also acquired technical meanings, similarly 
mislead and confuse the novice and obstruct 
scientific classification. The danger is still 
greater with regard to the theories and schools 
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of more recent origin, where the class-name is 
applied loosely, sometimes in its original 
grammatical sense, and sometimes asa techni- 
cal term of art. Take as example, the Organic 
or the Positive Theory or School. The first 
class name would at once recall to the mind of 
the student of Jurisprudence the names of 
Krause, Ahrens and Roder—the philosophical 
jurists, who taking their inspiration from the 
organic idea of Schelling, regarded the universe 
as an immense organism, and the social institu- 
tions of man, including Law, as the organic, 
and therefore harmonious developments of an 
absolute idea, along lines as fixed, regular, and 
independent of human will, as those of a tree 
growing from the seed. This is so because we 
give to the “ Organic Theory or School” a 
technical meaning. But where should we place 
Puchta or Spencer? They had as well their 
organic theories of Society, and Law and of 
their development ; but they were Naturalists 
or Realists, and did not belong to the Metaphy- 
sical camp, and it would wholly be a mistake 
to class them together with the other three as 
belonging to the “ Organic School;” for that 
would be ignoring their difference which is 
more fundamental than their similarity. . The 
Positivist Theory or School of Jurisprudence 
is often identified with the Sociological (Vide 
Charmont), and is sometimes associated with 
the Imperative theory because of the common 
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idea of the essentiality of force or constraint of 
the State behind Law. The “Sociological 
theory or School ” is, however, a generic term, 
capable as pointed out before, of including 
many species and shades of thought which may 
be fundamentally different, though subscribing 
in common to the sociological tendency and 
the theory of force; but the ‘ Positivist School’ 
is or Ought to be, a technical term meant for a 
special class of Sociological Jurists representing, 
after Comte its founder, the earliest and 
absolutely empirical and mechanical phase of 
Sociological Jurisprudence. The ingredient of 
“causal will” . usually associated with the 
Imperative idea of the Analytical and Psycho- 
logical jurists is wanting in it. The force 
behind Law is regarded by the positivist as 
blind, mechanical, or natural, rather than as 
psychic. 

Í have now sufficiently dilated upon the 
necessity of basing our classification of the 
Theories or Schools of Jurisprudence upon funda- 
mental principles independantly of class-names 
with or without technical meanings. It is not, 
however, sufficient simply to select and to fix 
them as standards of division, for the principles 
themselves, as adopted by the successive jurists, 
run through a course of evolution under mutual 
action and reaction and also by the influence 
of constantly shifting social, political, eco- 
nomical, and other conditions. The standards 
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themselves take new shapes, not abruptly, but 
by imperceptible changes, like animal life in 
natural history. The study of the Theories of 
Jurisprudence should therefore not only direct 
itself to their original forms, but should intelli- 
gently follow their course of development and 
modification, and trace its direction and causes. 
The Philosophic standpoint, for instance, had 
first taken shape as the Dogmatic Theological 
Jurisprudence of the Middle Ages. It changed 
into the Rationalistic type when the dominance 
of Theology and the Church was overthrown 
by the Protestant upheaval in the cause of the 
liberty of individual conscience, and expressed 
itself in the Theory of Law of Nature of the 
17th century as established by Grotius. Law 
was now not a mandate of God expressed 
through the Church, but found embedded in 
man’s inherent reasonable nature. This Law of 
Nature made contracts obligatory, and ‘Con- 
tract’ created the State and authorised it to rule 
and give effect to the Law of Nature by Positive 
Law. At this stage the Law of Nature in- 
cluded both law and morality; and there 
was too much oppression of the State and 
interference with individual liberty in the 
name of morality and religion. Want of 
consensus of opinion regarding the contents of 
human nature (from which the Laws of Nature 
are to be deduced) and the terms of the original 
social compact, as also the desire for secular 
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liberty of the individual against the State 
account. for the third stage of Philosophical 
Jurisprudence, in Kant. Law of Nature is now 
placed on a thoroughly apriori footing on the 
absolute and fundamental principle of liberty, 
and no longer left to individual opinion ; and 
all legal principles must be abstracted from 
this absolute principle by rigorous deductive 
reasoning. Ñaw is further separated from 
morals and limited to the ordering of the 
external life. We thus get the formal School 
replacing the Rational. The birth of the 
Historical School, its doctrine of flux or cons- 
tant change and relativity of Law, and its 
protest against the abstract formality of Kant’s 
method and. the immobility and unreality of 
the absolute [aw of Nature discredited by 
history, required a further shifting of position ; 
and we thus reach the fourth stage of Philo- 
sophical Jurisprudence wherein the doctrine of 
flux and relativity of Hugo and Savigny, as 
also the apriori and absolute concepts of Kant 
and his deductive method, are synthesised into 
the Metaphysical Theories of the 19th century 
inaugurated by Schelling, Hegel, Herbart, and 
their associates and followers. We can also 
trace at this stage of Philosophical Jurispru- 
dence, especially in the Organic School and the 
Hegelians, the first symptoms of the Sociologi- 
cal idea contemporaneously introduced also into 
Scientific Jurisprudence for the first time by 
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Comte. The Individual, whom Kant and his 
predecessors had set up against the State, comes 
now to be regarded as an inseparable part of 
the organic or dialectic totality of the State or 
Society, having common life and interests as the 
bond of union between them, 

The Philosophical and Historical Schools 
both had their strong-holds in Germany. The 
historical interest in the study of Roman Law, 
which took its birth in France and was accen- 
tuated there by Cujas and his followers, passed 
on to Germany and took shape as the scientific 
study of the history of Law as a national insti- 
tution in Hugo and Savigny. The two schools 
soon acted and reacted upon each other on ac- 
count of their propinquity. With the concession 
of the Philosophical jurists to the tenets of the 


Historical School, some of the exponents of the - 


fatter yielded ground to the former. Puchta, a 
direct disciple of Savigny shaped the Historical 
theory of regular unconscious development of 
Law after the Organic idea of the philosophers. 

The theory of Law of Nature and Social 
Contract had simultaneously taken root in the 
Continent and in England as the result of a 
common cause. The rising wave of Protestan- 
tism and the necessity of establishing, by the 
support of a satisfactory theory, the secular 
State and its authority to rule independently 
of the Church, and also of specifying its limita- 
tions and duties in the interests of individual 
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liberty, were making themselves felt almost 
everywhere throughout western Europe; but 
the theory took a materialistic shape in Eng- 
land, while a rationalistic shape was given to 
it ın Germany. The conservative and practical 
instinct of the English people formulated itself 
in the theory of Hobbes, the absolutist Analyti- 
cal jurist, while Continental idealism and 
rationalism produced Grotius. The autocracy 
of the secular sovereigns, however, soon made 
itself felt more or less keenly everywhere, in 
Germany, England, and France, and the 
growing individualism of the subject classes 
voiced itself, by way of reaction, in the more 
modernised “ Laws of Nature,” respectively of 
Kant, Locke, and Rousseau, according to the 
metaphysical, political or practical, and idealis- 
tic or sentimental temperaments of the three 
different nations. England soon outgrew the 
‘Social Compact’ doctrine by virtue of Her 
practical instinct, ceased to care much for 
hypothetical accounts about the origin of 
States, and assumed the thoroughly political 
and imperative form in Austin. Germany 
more seriously refuted it by her Historical doc- 
trine of flux. This last doctrine did not so 
readily affect the conservatism of English jurists 
beyond the- seas, as it affected the local Philo- 
sophical School ; but later on, even in England, 
its influence. made itself felt and produced 
the English Historical School. The English 
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Analytical School was naturally attracted more 
by the German Historical School and its 
empirical scientific method, than by the German 
Philosophical School, and so in the next race 
of English jurists after Austin, e.g., Maine, 
Pollock, Maitland, Bryce and others, we find a 
combination of the Analytical and Historical 
methods, and a growing disrelish for the purely 
Analytical method and the purely utilitarian 
and Imperative view that had obtained cur- 
rency in Austin’s time. In fact, England has all 
along successfully resisted, with rare exceptions 
like Green, the philosophical tendecy 
which is foreign to the English character. 
Scotland came more readily under its influence, 
asany student of Law trained in a Scotch 
University will testify, and we have in Prof. 
Lorimer of the Edinburgh University a con- 
temporary jurist who yet subscribes tuo the 
theory of Law of Nature in a metaphysico- 
sociological spirit. Wethus observe that the 
standards, Philosophical and Empirical, Analy- 
tical and Historical, which were sharply con- 
trasted with each other at the outset, going 
through a course of evolution under the influ- 
ence of the march of history and mutual action 
and reaction. The Philosophical standards. of 
Grotius, Kant, Hegel, and Kohler are not the 
same ; the Historical standard of Savigny differs 
widely from that of Puchta; and the Analyti- 
cal methods of Austin and Maitland or Bryce 
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are more punctuated by differences than by 
similarities. A proper classification, which 
would olfer an intelligent explanation of 
the modern Theories of Jurisprudence, should 
accordingly take account not only of the 
standards themselves, but also of their evolu- 
tion; so that the host of representative jurists 
down to the present day, and their ideas, with 
all important developments, may be laid out in 
a perfectly logical scheme. I take it that the 
study of the Theories of Jurisprudence, like 
Jurisprudence itself, may be Analytical or 
expository, Historical, or Philosophical, but the 
study, in order to be thorough, should be not 
only Analytical, and Philosophical, but Histori- 
cal as well; for no enquiry, whatever the 
nature of the subject may be, is complete with- 
out a study of its origin and growth ; and this 
is the great truth which has been the lasting 
contribution of the Historical School to Juris- 
prudence. There is, moreover, a practical advan- 
tage i! we first classify the Schools according to 
the fundamental standards, as indicated above, - 
and then observe how these standards evolved, 
noting the forces which were brought to 
bear upon this evolution in course of history ; 
for we, in following this course, automatically 
secure a fair degree of chronology. A rigorous 
arrangement of the jurists according to the 
chronological order is of. course impracticable 
in a scientific classification of the Schools, for 
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they did not arise, as in the case of successions 
of kings and royal races of a country or people, 
one after the other; but the evolution of each 
School taken separately, must be chronological. 
It is clear therefore that the advantages of the 
Historical or chronological as well as of the 
Comparative method are combined by the mode 
of investigation proposed in these lectures. 

] do not propose to trace here the evolu- 
tion of the Theories under the Sociological ten- 
dency. I! have devoted a separate lecture 
specially for this purpose; for the changes are 
too complex, the landmarks and stages of deve- 
lopment too numerous, and the forces of action 
and reaction and their accompaniments, in the 
shape of local, social, and historical conditions 
following ‘after the French Revolution and 
the American Independence, too subtle and 
mixed for a sketchy review in an introductory 
lecture. A cursory glance at Berolzheimer's 
monumental work on the legal philosophies 
of the world will convince you that the 
intricate social phenomena and aspirations of 
modern davs and the infinite variety of the 
lines of juristic thought, elaborated by a race 
of brilliant Continental and English jurists, to 
find the most proper mode of their regulation 
and adjustment from the points of view of 
social teleology or of ideal justice, make upa 
bewildering maze of interlaced conditions and 
forces in society, and tendencies, methods, and 
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standpoints in Jurisprudence ; and nothing but 
a most well-considered logical and evolutionary 
method of study can help the investigator out 
of a desperate muddle. An attempt at some- 
thing like an encyclopedia of the jurists, their 
theories and schools, like that of Berolzheimer 
is not suited for this purpose. I propose to 
confine my lectures on the Sociological phases 
of the older Theories, and on the Sociological 
School itself, to an examination of the leading 
ideas and standards and their courses of evolu- 
tion, in the spirit, and along the lines adopted, 
as indicated above, with regard to the Indi- 
vidualistic schools ; leaving out of detailed con- 
sideration the more accidental and temporary 
phases which are not only useless for a scientific 
outline, but often positively cloud and obstruct 
the horizon of vision of the struggling neophyte. 
The proposed lectures, I trust, will be useful 
as an introductory, scientific training to prepare 
the student for the more ambitious works and 
reviews such as those of Berolzheimer, Miraglia 
or Roscoe Pound. 

This takes me, in passing, to the methods 
of imparting legal education progresssively in 
vogue in the continent of Europe.—(a) The 
books on the Philosophy of Law roughly 
correspond to the studies of the Philosophical 
School dealing with the philosophical or 
apriori foundations of legal order, legal systems, 
institutions and doctrines, and the philosophical 
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and ethical bases of particular branches of the 
law ; cf. the older works on “ Nature-vecht”’ ; (b) 
the Juristic Surveys or “ Encyclopedias” which 
make a systematic or analytic review of the law 
as a whole, passing rapidly and superficially 
over its different departments, and are generally 
supplemented by an introduction, more or less 
philosophical and historical, explaining the 
underlying principles and ideas which serve 
to connect all the branches of legal study into 
one coherent and interconnected organic whole ; 
c.f, Gareis’ Encyclopedia of Law; (c) the 
books on the General Theory of Law which 
bring down Philosophy from its transcendental 
and apriori pedestal to the domain of the 
empirical or experimental sciences, and content 
themselves with ultimate generalisations from 
the phenomena of legal and the other social, 
mental, and moral sciences, as the most funda- 
mental principles of Jurisprudence attainable 
by human effort. This has a marked analytical 
tendency and ıs encouraged in England in the 
analytico-historical form, and with a tinge of 
the historical and philosophical in Germany ; 
cf. Falk, Merkel, and Schutze. The last, for 
instance, has a decided metaphysical turn. 

I have above arranged the three methods in 
the order in which they have come to be favoured 
in Europe, and it throws a sidelight on the 
classification and growth of the Theories and 
Schools of Jurisprudence which is useful in two 
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ways. Firstly, it shows that the apriori, tran- 
scendental or metaphysical, as well as the 
dogmatic phases of the Philosophical School 
are now over. Kant’s formalism, and even the 
Organic idea in philosophical speculation do 
not suit the strong realistic tendency of modern 
life and thought. Next, it demonstrates that 
the empirical studies and sciences have con- 
siderably widened their scope in all fields of 
legal enquiry; and what satisfied the highest 
ambition of the jurists in the time of Hugo and 
Savigny, to wit, a scientific historical research 
into the data of Roman Law for the generali- 
sation of jural principles, is now regarded as 
wholly incapable of yielding the ultimate 
truths of the juristic science. ‘There has been, 
in the domain of Jurisprudence, as in other 
branches of scientific enquiry, a race between 
Science and Metaphysics; and the former has 
been repeatedly revising its conclusions in the 
light of more and more widened research, with 
the hope of securing the absolute ultimate 
truths which Philosophy holds out as her special 
property. The attitude of Science towards 
Philosophy is, first of all, one of incredulity ; for 
it denies, or doubts, the existence and possibility 
of apriori or transcendental knowledge. It 
holds that ultimate and absolute truths are 
inaccessible to man. But in spite of this 
incredulity and despairing attitude of inacces- 
sibility, the search of Science for these ultimate 
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and absolute truths, in its own way, never 
ceases. The Historical study of Roman Law 
and the Comparative study of matured and 
civilised contemporary legal systems having 
failed to satisfy the empirical jurists, they 
began to utilise the results of Ethnological, 
Philological and Anthropological researches, 
and allied all the Social Sciences to form a cor- 
poration and unite their capitals of knowledge ; 
and so we have the empirical Sociological 
Jurisprudence of the present day. The Analy- 
tical and the Historical Schools have thus had 
their horizons and methods widened, improved, 
and amalgamated, and their conclusions 
enriched and remodelled by contributions from 
Philology, Statistics, Economics and the other 
Social Sciences. Even Psychology and Ethics 
were brought under experimental and scientific 
enquiry and made to contribute their improved 
conclusions for the building up of the new 
Science of Law. The psychic phenomena, 
hitherto regarded as not amenable to the 
Ordinary methods of Science, were now brought 
within its scope, and new laws of mind and of 
its growth in the individual as well as in society, 
-—e.g., of association and imitation—were dis- 
covered by physio-psychological investigators 
(cf. Ward, Tarde and others) of the Sociological 
School, and new theories have been started with 
their assistance to explain the nature of Society 
and its institutions (including Law), and the 
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modes of their development and improvement, 
which mark a considerable approach towards 
the Philosophic standpoints and views. 

Some of these Psychological jurists, (e.g., 
Gierke, and fethro Brown) have personified 
Society with scientific precision. They are no 
longer satisfied with the Organic theory, but 
would present Society as a whole as a real 
person with a real will and mind. Thus, with 
the growth of Sociological ideas and advance- 
ment of the sciences, we now have the Positivist 
or Mechanical, the Biological or Organic, and 
the Psychological or Personal theories of Society 
and Schools of Jurisprudence developed from 
the older Empirical Schools (Analytical and 
Historical), who, while professing to disparage 
Philosophy and its methods, have been always 
revising and reforming their own methods and 
conclusions, and somehow or other approaching 
the pmlosophic or idealistic positions by fresh 
scientific researches of a considerably modernised 
and idealised form. Philosophy of Law has 
always stimulated, by its criticisms, this progress 
of the scientific theories and schools by pointing 
out where and how the conclusions of Science 
have failed to explain all the phenomena of 
Law, and the gap that still subsists between 
these conclusions and the absolute truth. In 
the meantime, the Philosophical School itself 
cast off its original dogmatic attitude, which 
had been throughly discredited by Science, and 
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entered into the critical study, first inaugurated 
by Kant, of the area and boundaries of the 
‘knowable.’ This was the first concession of 
dogmatic Philosophy to empirical Science. 
Kant’s constructive programme in Jurisprudence 
was more faulty than his Critical Philosophy, 
for it failed to take sufficient account of the 
actualities of life. His ‘ Law of Nature’ was the 
‘pure mathematics’ of Law. It became ‘ mixed ` 
in the Hegelians and the Organic School who 
proceeded, in their constructive Philosophy of 
Law, to build up a theory which explains the 
social and legal institutions of real life from the 
Philosophic standpoint of a central absolute 
Idea or Priniciple evloving and realising itself 
in nature. The deductive method and the 
assumption of an absolute priniciple, peculiar 
to Philosophy, are still retained; but the descent 
to actualities, for their explanation, marks its 
second concession to the demands of the scienti- 
fic schools. The fundamental problems of Juris- 
prudence, now commonly recognised by both 
Schools as requiring solution, included, among 
others, the complete explanation of the absolute 
necessary and invariable elements in Law, along 
with those which were relative and variable; and 
their mutual relations to each other; and this 
involved the further question as to whether Law 
could be controlled, and its spontaneous move- 
ment moulded, by the human will rising freely 
superior to the natural social forces, and made 
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to suit and serve human purposes consciously 
and freely chosen as ideal; and lastly, the pro- 
blem of fixing the true ideal itself. The purely 
deductive procedure of the Metaphysical and 
Organic Schools of the Philosophic camp, and 
the faulty induction of the German Historical 
School from the insufficient materials of 
Roman Law, were alike unequal to the solution 
of these problems; while the crude utilitarian 
and Imperative view of the older Analytical 
School was hardly scientific at all, and was 
equally despised by the Philosophic and the 
Historical Schools. The Schools, however, 
rendered one important service of pointing out 
the deficiencies of each other; and the new 
Sociological idea, just making appearance, 
supplied fresh impetus for a reshuffling of posi- 
tions and remodelling of methods. The 
Mechanical and the Biological or Organic con- 
ceptions of Society and Law, first preached to 
the juristic world by the Philosophical School, 
were taken up afresh by the Scientific Schools 
and sought to be worked out for the building 
up of the Science of Jurisprudence from the 
Sociological point of view; and the latest 
researches of all the other sciences, Physical, 
Biological and Social, were brought in aid of 
the task. The first results, of these attempts of 
the Sociological Schools from the direction of 
science, were as fatalistic as the earlier conclu- 
sions of their Individualistic predecessors. The 
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Positivist School, the Economic School, the 
Biological Schools, all ended in conclusions 
which denied freedom to the human will to 
assert itself against the natural social forces 
which build up the tabric of Society and give 
shape and colour to its institutions. The 
Philosophy of law, however, was ready with its 
doctrine of freedom and ideals of right and 
justice,—of their absolute foundation and end 
above the sphere of relativity and external 
nature—and still persisted in its criticism that 
the fatalistic explanations of Sociological Juris- 
prudence failed to cover all those phenomena 
of Law in which the operation of free will 
acting teleologically for a freely chosen end and 
ideal was manifest and self-evident. The retort 
of the Empirical school was, as usual, by way 
of criticism of the Philosophical assumptions of 
‘freedom’ and the ‘absolute,’ of the deductive 
method, and of the insufficient explanation 
offered by Philosophy of the blind social forces 
the resistance of which prevents the ‘absolute’ 
from freely realising itself in Society and Law. 
We thus come to the last stage, not only, in the 
materialisation of Philosophy, in its recognition 
and acceptance of the conclusions of Science, 
but also in the idealisation of Science in her 
desperate effort to solve the riddle of free will 
and determinism with the help of modern 
Psychology. The Organic idea is now substitu- 
ted by the Psychological idea in which the free 
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will and consciousness of the individual is 
sought to be accommodated and reconciled 
with the forces which are now supposed to 
embody the “social will and consciousness.” 
This last position of Scientific Jurisprudence is 
the high water mark of its advance towards the 
Philosophical standpoint. The individual con- 
ciousness is the ultimate basis of Jurisprudence. 
The individual will and individual interests are 
not to be passively merged in the collective will 
and interests of the society, but they must be 
balanced with each other; and Law is not 
merely the automatic resultant of the social 
forces or of the interests of the dominant class 
asserting and expressing itself through the 
Sovereign and the other organs of the State as 
its mouthpieces, butis also, in part, the handi- 
work of the conscious and determinate will 
voluntarily controlling and directing the 
natural forces for definite purposes and 
ends which are alike conducive to the 
interests of the individual and the society. 
We may describe this stage of thought as 
harmonising the indrtvidualistic and the 
solidaristic or socialistic views. It explains 
“innate ideas”? by Social Psychology, as the 
product of universal human experience reflecting 
itself in the individual, transmitted to the in- 
dividual by association and heredity. “Iree 
will” is conceded to the extent of autonomy in 
the choice of ends; and ‘Law’ of Jurisprudence 
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is scientifically diflerentiated from the laws of 
external nature. 

The Philosophic School has, as I have said 
before, descended again from its Metaphysical 
stage and shaken hands with the Empirical 
School. The two schools have taken kindly to 
each other, and the present occupation of the 
Philosophical School is the critical examination 
of the most recent conclusions and ideas of the 
Empirical Sociologists with a view to infuse into 
them greater regard for the pure ideals of right 
and justice. The scientific sociological jurists 
resolve right and justice to the “balancing of 
interests,” individual and social. This is the 
material interpretation of right and justice, of 
the Empirical Schools, to which the Philosophi- 
cal School naturally objects. Their difference 
still subsists, as it must subsist till the end, but 
its shades have become finer. It is now reduced 
to a competition between the quest for ideal 
justice and social teleology ; and the last word 
in Jurisprudence will be said when the theories 
will sucessfully reconcile and identify the 
rational and philosophic tests of ideal justice 
with the teleology of social materialism. Mere 
materialistic balancing of interests is not suffi- 
clent, as the Philosophical School points out, 
to capture the sentiment of respect and the 
craving for ideals in man, which are necessary 
factors in Law, and the greatest incentive to 
Obedience. The ideals of perfection and justice 
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can never be dispensed with; and this is the 
stronghold of Philosophical Jurisprudence from 
which it has not yet been dislodged. The 
Philosophical jurists rightly hold that ideals 
are necessarv, for an explanation of the real 
motive power behind all social and legal de- 
velopment aud growth, and for directing the 
proper application of the Law in concrete cases, 
if not for testing the justice of the Law itself. 
Philosophical Jurisprudence and Empirical 
Jurisprudence have, as I said before, practically 
merged, like the Analytical and the Historical, 
in the Sociological Jurisprudence of the 20th 
century ; and in one sense, the classification of 
the Schools has, in these days, become simpler. 
We have now a synthesis in which the jurists 
of each school have become less confident 
about the sufficiency of their respective original 
methods, tendencies, and standpoints, and 
moderated the extreme views of their predces- 
sors. T had mentioned and explained the three 
different forms of legal studies encouraged in 
the Continent one after the other, and I also 
told you that their respective characters fairly 
represent the prominent jural tendencies of the 
times; [ now propcse to summarise the whole 
movement described in the preceding para- 
graphs thus:—lrom ‘PInlosophy of Law’ to 
‘Encyclopedia ` represents the progress of ideas 
from the abstract Mechanical to the concrete 
Organic conception of Society and Law. From 
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‘Encyclopedia’ to the General Theory of Law, 
and from the latter to a fusion of all the 
methods, as recommended by Post and Muller, 
represents the growth of the Psychological 
conception, in which the extreme views of both 
apriori and materialistic schools are moderated, 
and a harmonious union of the psychic and the 
physical (conscious or voluntary and uncons- 
cious or involuntary) aspects of Law is effected 
by the application of a synthetic method fairly 
acceptable to all the schools. The present 
schools are all of them, “ Theorists of Law,” or 
rather, fusionists of all the three methods, with 
more or less Analytical, Historical or Philoso- 
phical leanings. 


We may thus summarise the causes of the 
present rapprochement of the schools :-—(1) 
development of Comparative Jurisprudence 
in its broader sense,’ by all the schools; 
(2) abandonment by the Philosophical School 
of the quest for a metaphysical science of 
absolute principles and substitution of an 
endeavour to deduce and fix the element of the 
just in and out of positive law; and (3) the 
giving over by the Historical School of the 
view of their founder that the Roman lawyers 
of the 3rd century A.D. (the “ classicial jurists ”’) 
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had such a monopoly of legal genius that 
modern peoples could do no more than develop 
the Roman principles by the experiences of life 
and litigation. Similarly the Sociological 
School is really the outcome of the progress of 
ideas regarding (1) the nature of Society and its 
connection with the individual and the State 
and (2) the correlation of the classes or ‘ states ’ 
in society as between themselves and the Society 
as a whole, operating on the older Schools. 
This school is not really a fourth school stand- 
ing in Opposition to the other schools, but, in 
fact, all modern schools are more or less 
Sociological, and their differences lie only in 
the more or less Philosophical, Analytical or 
Historical turn or twist with which their Socio- 
logical ideas are elaborated in Jurisprudence. It 
has taken shape firmly in France as well as in 
Russia and Germany, but in Germany the element 
of power and organisation cherished by German 
militarism is yet predominant, and the State is 
allowed to absorb all the functions and forces 
of the society as the “ Culture-Staat.” There 
is greater subordination, or rather, assimilation 
of the State to the Society in France than in 
Germany, and this constitutes the essential 
difference between the German and French 
schools of Sociological Jurisprudence. Italy 
continues to be decidedly Philosophical and 
has not yet overgrown the Metaphysical and 
Formal tendencies of the older days (cf. Del 
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Vecchio).' English individualism has all 
along resisted the wave of Sociological 
thought, and there is yet no proper Socio- 
logical Jurisprudence in [’ngland, where the 
absolute supremacy of the British Parliament 
most favours the extreme I[ndividualistic and 
Imperative view of Law. The American Schools 
of Jurisprudence follow in the wake of the 
English from which they have sprung; but in 
America the Sociological spirit is making itself 
more clearly visible than in England, and the 
supremacy of the Courts over the Legislature 
makes some difference in their Analytical con- 
ception of the Law (cf. Salmond and Gray— 
American school; and  UHolland——Itnelish 
school). One reason, which can be suggested, of 
this difference between the Englishand American 
attitudes towards Sociological Jurisprudence, ts 
that, in England, the practical necessities and 
aspirations, newly introduced by the modern 
social revolutions, and the call for changes in 
the Law, due to the progress of ethical ideas of 
social justice in advance of legal justice, have 
been, in part, met by parliamentary legislation 
and by the sturdy practical common sense of the 
British judges who have more willingly accom- 
modated themselves, with greater liberty, to the 
changing times than in America. In America, 
the epposition of social and legal justice is 
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more keenly felt; the views of the judges and 
legal practitioners, trained from their studies 
of Blackstone into the abstract ethical notions 
of the older ‘Natural Law’ groove and with 
their unbounded confidence, borrowed from the 
German Historical School,‘ in the absolute 
perfection of the old Common Law principles 
which they identified with Law of Nature, very 
often clash with the modern popular ideas of 
conrrete justice; and lastly the efforts of the 
Legislature to improve the law are often 
thwarted by the Law Courts questioning its 
jurisdiction. This last feature of American 
society and administration of law, which is 
absent in England, leads to a sentiment of dis- 
appointment and desperation regarding the 
present state of American Law and furis- 
prudence. A keen incentive has thus arisen in 
the United States to overhaul and build anew 
the whole system of Jurisprudence and its 
fundamental ideas which have been tried in 
the balance and found wanting. 

[have divided the proposed lectures in 
livin’ accordance with the scheme elaborated above, 
the lectures, into several parts, The first part deals with 
the theories which prevailed when the Indivi- 
dualistic ideas of Society and Law were 


The German Historical School regarded the Roman Law as. 
perfect. The older English and American jurists entertained asimilar 
idea about the principles of Common. Law,, . Roman. Law and Common 
Law were to them what Law of Nature was to the older Philosophical ; 
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predominant. The theories are divided into the 
Philosophical and the Empirical or Scientific. 
The Philosophical theories are again subdivi- 
ded chronologically into (r) the “Law of 
Nature ” theories of the 17th and 18th centuries 
and (2) the Formal and Metaphysical theories 
of the 19th century. The Empirical theories are 
again subdivided into (1) the Analytical and 
(2) the Historical; and four successive lectures 
have been allotted to them, one for each of 
these subdivisions. In the second part, I have 
traced the evolution of the above theories and 
schools under the modern Sociological ten- 
dency. The evolution of the Philosophical 
theories from the Metaphysical to the Organic 
type represents the rise of the Organic concep- 
tion of Society and Law, and the rejection of the 
Mechanical conception which had been enter- 
tained alike by all the Schools, Philosophical 
or Scientific ; and one lecture has been assigned. 
to that. One more lecture has been assigned to- 
the Neo- Hegelians and. Neo-Kantians, who are 
the representatives of the new. Social—Philo-. 
sophical theories, and whose realistic idealism. 
or evolutionary pantheism. marks. an important 
concession of philosophic idealism to scientific . 
realism. The Psychologica” : theory: has. also - 
been dealt with in this lecture, as coming. iid- 
way. between. -Philosophical - and: “Empirical. 
Jurisprudence, - and forming : their “point OF © 
closest, approach: ‘or union. A third Jecture has: 
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been directed to the evolution of the Empirical 
theories under the Sociological idea, which 
being shortly disposed of, I have addressed my- 
self to the subject of the rapprochement and 
amalgamation of the Theories and Schools, and 
the variegation of their methods and aspects, 
both of which have to be accounted for by the 
rise of the sociological ideas which have the 
curious characteristic of being alike synthetic 
and manysided, quite in correspondence with 
the complexity and extended unity of modern 
societics. These three lectures, together with 
that devoted toa general preliminary retros- 
pect of the origin, nature, and growth of the 
Sociological tendency, make the four lectures 
coming under the second part. The third part 
is made up of two lectures, the first devoted to 
the Sociological School itself in connection 
with its cardinal principles, and the second to 
its various subdivisions. 
The General Theory of Law, as modern 
~ jurists charged with legal instruction under- 
stand it, discusses, as I have already stated, the 
leading general conceptions of legal systems 
from the points of view of the various schools ; 
and we often find that a well-written work on the 
General Theory of Law throws better light on 
the fundamental positions of the different schools 
thana professed work on the Schools of Juris- 
prudence. A course of lectures on the modern l 
Theories of Jurisprudence should not, in my 
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opinion, omit to supplement the general des- 
cription of the Theories and their evolution by 
a comparison of the views of the Schools on the 
fundamental topics of Jurisprudence, such as 
the conception of Law, its origin, and relation 
to the State and Society, its sources and end; 
and I have accordingly set apart a lecture, 
towards the end, for a discussion of these prob- 
lems from the points of view of the various 
Schools. It is a useful exercise for the student, 
after he has mastered the fundamental posi- 
tions of any School or of somé of its noted 
exponents, to deduce what the conclusions of 
that school or jurist would naturally be with 
regard to any particular problem’ or topic of 
Jurisprudence, and then to compare with his 
conclusions, the actual view of that school or 
jurist as disclosed in the books. Sometimes 
you may find that the estimated view does not 
agree with the actual, and this will lead to a. 
further study of the School or the jurist anda 
renewed consideration of the question in hand ; ‘ 
which will possibly end. in either a revision. 
of your estimate of the real fundamental 
position of the School or: the jurist, Or: an ex- 
planation of the line of. thought of ‘the School 
or the- jurist’ “with: regard ‘to the: “problem” as 5 
an aberration. -There are. such penia as. 
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conditions abnormally affecting the genera! 
current. 

No study of the Theories of Jurisprudence 
would be complete if it omits to note the rele- 
vaney and bearing of the subject on the practi- 
cal problems of social and legal life. The real 
value and importance, in our day, of Sociologi- 

cal Jurisprudence-—its peculiar theories of 
the Society the State and the Individual, its 
synthesis of Law and Morals, and of the social 
political and legal sciences, its doctrine of 
interests, socialised teleclogy, interpretation of 
law asa means toan end, and its numerous 
other theoretical contributions to modern legal 
science—lies in this that the ideas so supplied 
by the jurists of this School have mostly been 
inspired by and directed to the solution of the 
burning questions as to how the constitution 
and working of the Legislature and of the 
Courts of law should be remodelled. They can 
no longet be left to move in their old grooves 
and must be overhauled if the new = situations 
and problems of the 20th century have got to 
be satisfactorily met and solved. The writings 
of Geny, Ehrlich, Gmelin, Kohler, Roscoe 
Pound, Wurzel, Alvarez anda host of other 
jurists and thinkers throw a flood of light on 
these topics of paramount practical importance 
from the points of view of the various Schools, 
and I have reserved my last lecture for a con- 
sideration of these subjects. Sociological 
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Jurisprudence is nothing if not eminently 
practical; and the bringing together, which it 
has done, of the most recent resources of Philo- 
sophy as well as the empirical Sciences, to 
work at the practical purposes of real life 
constitutes its highest achievement and glory. 

I propose also to attach, at the end of the 
lectures, schemes or charts representing the 
Theories and Schools, their evolution, intercon- 
nection and fundamental positions, summaris- 
ing the sahent points elaborated in the lectures. 
They are divided into three parts corresponding 
to the first three parts of the lectures. 

The Parts and Lectures therefore are 
arranged as follows :— 

Part |. The Individualistic Theories. 

Lecture lL The Philosophical Theories of 

the 17th and 18th centuries. 


» H. The Philosophical Theories 


of the 19th century. 

» UL The Empirical. Theories (i) 
The Analytical or Expository 
Theory and School. 

„ IV. The Empirical Theories (ii) 
The Historical Theory | and 
School. _ 


Part ll, The Sociolgical Tendency. 


Charts of 


Schools and 
Theortes. 


ie. 


Lecture ve ‘Historical and General, Re- oy a 


-trospect. 
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Lecture VI. Evolution of the Philosophi- 
cal Theories under the Socio- 
logical tendency (1) The 
(idealistic) Organtc Theory 
and School. 

» VH. The Evolution of the Philo- 
sophical Theories under the 
Sociological Tendency (i1) 

m The Social- Philosophical 
Theories and Schools. 

» VIIL Evolution of the Empirical 
ie., Analytical and Historical 
Theories under the Sociologi- 
cal tendency—intermingling 
of methods and variegation 
of Theories, Schools and 
Interpretations. 


Part HT. The Sociological Theories. 


Lecture IX, Sociologial Jurisprudence (i) 
—Cardinal Principles. 

X X. The different Theories of So- 
ciological Jurisprudence as 
representing gradually de- 
veloping stages in Sociologi- 
cal thought. 

Part IV. Some fundamental topics of 
Jurisprudence considered from 
the points of view of the 


various Theories and Schools. 
Lecture XI. Ditto, 
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LECTURE I. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 
S 1. Subject of these lectures. 


The definition of “Law” and “ Jurispru- Difficulties of 
dence” has ever been a matter of great Ft 
difficulty. A rough and ready conception is 
now-a-days generally formed, when one speaks 
of“ Law,” of some general rules, recognised 
by a community as binding on the members, 
for the regulation of their external conduct 
in society,—-because such rules Are necessary 
for the permanence, order and peaceful 
progress of the social life (which every man 
as a social being universally wants and 
desires for the realisation and fulfilment of 
his own inner nature, wants and interests)— 
and enforced against the members by sanctions 
emanating from or authorised by the commu- “Law”: 
nity and backed up by its more or less cor- 
porate and organised force. Difficulties, how- 
ever, begin to appear as soon as the conception. 
is analysed and tested with a view to classi- 
fication, by logical and scientific methods. The 
conception itself, as I have put it, although yet 
incomplete and unsatisfactory, hasbeen alate. = 
development—a _ result. of ‘scientific study. Mie os 
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ages; and is growing more precise and richer 
in detail with the accumulation of facts, study 
and thought. The problem of attaining an 
exact delimitation of ‘Law’ is not yet solved; 
and each step in advance, indicative of closer 
initiation into the mysteries and difficulties of 
the subject matter, has been followed by the ` 
discovery of fresh difficulties and the rather 
painful feeling of necessity of further study 
and if possible, a fresh definition.’ 

It is only natural, that ‘ Jurisprudence, the 
Science of Law, has as yet baffled all attempts 
at precise definition. Dr. Salmond’s luminous 
classification of Jurisprudence into Civil, Inter- 
national, and Natural, dealing respectively with 
Municipal, International, and Natural Law 
and Justice,’ forcibly points out the futility of 
attempts to limit the sphere of “ Law ” and its 
science within rigid boundaries ; for ordinary 
human usage would, inspite of definitions and 
warnings of savants, mix up “ Law of Nature” 
with man made laws, and refuse to accept 
Austin’s position? that International Law is 
not law but morality, for want of a determinate 
political superior over the heads of the inde- 
pendent states. 

One explanation of this difficulty i 1S to n 
found in the nature of the subject itself. Law 
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See Del. Vecchio—The Formal Bases of Law. Ch. B 
* Salmond—Jurisprudence Chap. I. 
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is a body of principles and rules which, by 
its influence on the human will, Serves as a 
social cement and as a motive force towards 
social progress. The Social and Psychologi- 
cal character of the phenomena of Law 
distinguishes them from physical objects 
which are stable in their form and properties 
and are therefore more amenable to rigid defi- 
nition and exact classification, and allies the 
Science of Law to Psychology as well as Ethics 
and the other Social sciences dealing with the 
phenomena of socio-psychological activity in 
all its departments and varieties. These 
departments and yarieties, from their very 
nature, overlap and run into each other and 
are often difficult to distinguish and classify. 
They are moreover, unstable, at least more 
than physical objects; they grow and change 
colour and form so as to baffle all efforts at 
rigid scientific definition. The science has 
always to remain alert and develop itself as the 
phenomena evolve. E 

Jurisprudence seeks to meet these diffi- 
culties in a variety of ways. The Systematic 
or Analytical jurists, for instance, would 


chiefly limit their subject of study to the legal 


systems and phenomena of the modern civilised 


societies, wherein all laws” ‘conform. to. ‘the. 


standard of commands emanating from: the 


State, The Historical jurists, aspiring. to be more 


‘Salmond, Jurisprudence, Chi I. 
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difficulties.. 
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thorough and profound, wouid concern them- 
selves with the legal systems in the process ol 
their historical development. The social rules of 
the savage and semi-civilise sd societies, formed 
spontaneously through the exigencies of social 
necessitv, in which law morality and 
religion are hardly dilferentiated, and which 
are enforced and obeyed without any organised 
machinery for the forcible execution of Law’s 
penalties, would be accepted by them as a pro- 
per subject of study; and the whole series of 
steps, by which the evolution of Law reached 
its present maturity and distinctive character, 
and which serve to establish the essential 
unity of Law in all its stages and forms and 
its affinity to religion and morality, would 
appropriately come in for their consideration. 
The “Critical” jurists, on the other hand, 
would deal more with the future than with 
the past, expound “the Law not as if is 
or has been but as it ought toe be” and 
their A e ais really the Science of 
Legislation. 
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however, elsewhere (see Iniroductery Lecture) deprecated this 
narrower view of Critical Jurisprudences, Tor it ts only one of the forms 
of the services of Philosophical or Ethical Jurisprudence which seeks to 
go behind or underneath all legal phenomena past and present and 
hnd out some essential and universal principles of unity ingrained in the 
very nature of man and human society, by reference to which all juridi- 
cal manifestations can be not only explained as they are and had been 
but also tested by an adequate ethical standard (established in and öy 
reason) indicating their dejiciencies and the proper lines of reform. 


I have, 
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Holland defines Jurisprudence as the 
“Formal Science of Positive Law.”' Sir 
Frederick Pollock criticises this ideal and rigid 
separation of the abstract or ‘ formal’ from the 
concrete or material treatment of the legal 
science—of the science of legal relations from 
that of legal vules—as a practical impossibi- 
lity.” A purpose somewhat similar to that of 
Holland, viz., the exclusive consideration of the 
underlying principles of law apart from the 
actual legal rules embodying them, has been 
sought to be secured by Dr. Salmond? by the 
simpler and more practicable division of Civil 
Jurisprudence into two parts, vize Theoretical 
and Practical, of which the former is described 
by him as “ The Science of the First Principles 
of Civil Law.” He admits that the division 
is not logical—for the difference is one of 
degree, rather than of kind—but itis one of 
practical utility as it sets apart “the more funda- 
mental conceptions and principles which serve 
as the basis of the concrete details of Law.” 

For the purpose of defining the scope of 
these lectures it is useful to retain this. division 
along with the other division, also proposed by 


Dr. Salmond, of Law into Civil, International 


Theoretical 
Jurispru- 
dence. 


Its divisions. 


and Natural ; so that Theoretical J urisprudence. T 
would constitute tlie Science of the first princi- 
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ples, not only of Civil, but also of International 
Law as well as of Natural Justice (Natural Law) 
in allits three divisions : Systematic (Analytical), 
Historical and Critical (Philosophical) ; based 
principally, as explained in the introductory 
lecture, on the different standpoints (Philoso- 
phical or Scientific) and methods (Analytical 
or Historical) employed for its treatment. Deal- 
ing, as it does, with the fundamentals of Law, 
it can not help investigating the ultimate unity 
subsisting between all kinds of Law, and examin- 
ing how the later differentiations arise, logically 
as well as historically, out of the common 
NASIS, 

The “ Theories of Jurisprudence” embody 
the most general and fundamental conclusions 
of Theoretical Jurisprudence. We speak, for 
instance, of the “Wave theory of light,” the 
“Atomic theory of matter,” or the “ Ptolemic 
or Copernican theory of the universe ;” these 
theories express the ultimate generalisations 
attained by the physical sciences in their res- 
pective departments, and the other truths of 
Physics, Chemistry or Astronomy may be regard- 
ed more or less as corollaries or special applica- 
cations of the supreme principles. Similarly 
we have, in Jurisprudence, a body of ultimate 
truths which account explain and for the other 
relatively minor principles governing legal rela- 
tions of men in society and give us the final 
results and conclusions regarding the nature,. 
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origin, sources, and contents of Law, its rela- 
tion to other social rules, its aim and object, 
mode of operation, its final form or goal, and the 
lines of its development. In fact, the theories 
comprise the final and ultimate generalisations 
reached by jurists of different schools about 
the origin, form, contents, function and chyect 
of Law and its evolution. 


These theories have been divergent since 
the birth of the modern era. Ditlerent schools 
of jurists have approached the subject with 
different tendencies or from different stand- 
points, and have applied different methods ; and 
the results of their labours had, therefore, 
naturally been divergent. A- critical and com- 


sarative study of these theories, with a view to. 


find out the elements of.truth in each, would 
be not only useful in the cause of the Science 
of Law, but also fruitful of principles to guide 
us in the practical work of legislation, and 
administration of justice. 


Before concluding $ I, ‘I must say a few. 


words about the Philosophy of Law and its 
connection with the Science of Law and Juristic 
Theories. The sharp distinction usually 


Divergence 
of these 
theories, and 
the utility ot 
their study 


Philosophy © 
of Law and 
the Theories © 


of Jurispru- 4 


dence, 


drawn between Philosophy- and Science Soe he rs 


the days of Bacon turns really more upon their 


methods. rather. than. up ON... their conclusions. - | ome 
As explained in. the introductory. lecture,. they pre 
difer. in their. standpoints, but- their objectis- 0s. 
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the same. In the quest after truth and know- 
ledge, humanity aspires after unity for an ex- 
planation of the diversity. This unity,—some 
general principle to which the variety of obser- 
ved facts may be referred as their cause or 
explanation—is the goal alike of Science and 
Philosophy. Of the faculties exercised for the 
search of this unity, Science rejects imagination 
as erring, and rehes only on the senses and 
reason: or rather, on the observation of the 
outer senses guided by reason. Philosophy 
often miustrusts the senses and relies more on 
abstract reason and the inner senses untram- 
melled, as much as possible, by the shifting and 
misleading evidence of the outer senses or per- 
ception. Play of imagination and idealism 
naturally are more prominent in Philosophy ; 
and with these supplying the data in the shape 
of metaphysical truths, other truths are derived 
by deduction ; and- they serve as standards for 
testing the validity and worth of the facts 
observed in the world outside. In fact, neither 
realism nor idealism can alone do the whole 
work. Scientific theories must borrow a good 
deal from imagination or intuition and philo- 
sophy hkewise can never ignore the facts of real 
externai life; the difference is one of degree, 
not of kind. With our limited powers of 
observation and knowledge, ultimate truths 
hidden from man must be guessed. The seers * 
would invoke religion, revelation, supercons- 
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ciousness, and other similar sources of know- 
ledge to justify and support their teachings of 
these ultimate truths; and so long as Science 
has no facts of the world of observation to dis- 
prove them, it must either tentatively accept 
these truths of Philosophy or leave its quest 
after ultimate truths incomplete. Modern theo- 
ries (e.g., of ether, protons, and electrons, like 
the older theories of hght, heat and electricity), 
even in the department of Physical science, 
have had their idealism and guesswork when 
they soared high enough towards the ultimate 
generalisations. The experience of investiga- 
tors corroborates the truth of the position that 
highest generalisations oftener dawn intuitively 
upon the expectant and szarching consciousness 
before the facts necessary for their corrobora- 
tion or verification are collated; or, in other 
words, Philosophy descends to lend a helping 
hand to aspiring Science, and both meet in the 
plane of ultimate generalisations or Theories. 
Theories of Jurisprudence therefore constitute 
the meeting ground of Philosophy of Law and 
furisprudence ; and the various kinds of the 
Theories of Jurisprudence,—Philosophical, His- 

torical, or Analytical—are all, in a more or less 
degree, both scientific and philosophical. Every 
individual, as every system or. school. ` of 
knowledge, including Jurisprudence, has some 
Philosophy ; ; for man can not. go without it. 
Philosophy is a part of his: nature, for’ he can 


No juns- 
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not rest so long as knowledge of facts is not 
assorted and arranged in a scheme resting 
ultimately on some fundamental unity of prin- 
ciple or thought. 


$ 2. Retrospect of the Theories of Juvispru- 
dence in Europe down to the dawn of the modern 
eva. 

A. Pre-Socratic PHILOSOPHY., 

There were no vestiges of any Science of 
Jurisprudence in Europe before the development 
of the Greek Philosophy. ‘‘ For scores of cen- 
turies,” says Dr. Lee, “the science of Jurispru- 
dence was non-existent; and yet in no year of 
this diuturmity did the fundamental principles of 
juridical science cease to develop progressively.” ’ 
This development, however was spontaneous 
or natural, Appearing at first as a few simple 
customary rules, without which even the rudest 
type of communal life could not be possible, 
Law may be said to be coeval with society. 
tach little society, standiag by itself, is at 
arsi governed by its simple rules of life, which 
grow (n detail variety and complexity as the 
society develops. With the adoption by the 
members of the agricultural in place of the 
pastoral Jife, by the introduction of commerce 


and industries, and under the influence of 


contract, and intermingling with other societies, 
races and nations, brought about by trade or 


conquest, the society enters at each stage into 


' Historica! Jurisprudence ~—Introduction, P. 1. | ee z 
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a new and more developed phase of existence 
with a correspondingly complete and more 
elaborate and refined set of legal rules and ideas. 
Customs and laws of different peoples brought 
into contact with each other interpenetrate ; 
and some sort of system and scientific arrange- 
ment becomes necessary to avoid the tangle 
and confusion arising out of the laws grow- 
ingup in wild and rank vegetation. National 
intellect is thus turned upon itself' for the study 
of the complex details of legal rules and rela- 
tions naturally grown up in society, and we 
have Jurisprudence and Philosophy of Law. 
It is a manifestation of the inherent tendency 
of the mind to grapple with the details of facts 
presented to it, by finding out some common 
underlying unity, rule or principle which 
governs them. Philosophy of Law is thus a 
branch of the Philosophy of things or Philo- 
sophy, which appears in societies’ to mark the 
stage when human mind tries to rise above its 
environments by taking, or attempting to take, 
a comprehensive view of the whole as g e | 
by a few general princi iples. Law, as I. said, 
as ancient as the social life of man; but “Turis. 
prudence is an offspring. of civilisation marked | 
by Philosophy, F ae re 
The earliest philpsoptic conceptions of ee 
Greeks pertaining to law. appeared i in a religi» 
ous guise., ‘Fusis” is the. Benetating | and creative 
~ Vinogradofi—Common sense in Law. Ch, B. pare oS ee tite r : a 
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energy—the order or constitution of nature— 
underlying the genesis and development of all 
material things and persons. Themis is a phase 
of this natural order regulating the union of the 
sexes and family relationships arising out of the 
same.’ She was the goddess of Justice—inspiring 
Themistes,’ i.e., right decisions of kings, 1n accor- 
dance with fixed customary principles. ‘ Dike’ 
is the goddess of lawful and just procedure and 
humane punishment in the administration of 
justice; and we find other minor personified 
forces of nature which give rise to wrongdoing, 
and vengeance or retaliation, representing 
breaches, and restoration, of the order of nature. 
We have here the first rudiments of a crude 
civilisation-—the idea of a fixed order in nature 
and of principles of justice, according to which, 
under the guidance of the gods, the king was 
to administer and adjust the affairs of men, 


In course of time the religious traditions 
ceased to sway the educated classes, and natural 
philosophy developing, explanation of things 
was sought for in the things’ themselves by 
positing some single impersonal primordial 
principle manifesting itself in this variegated 
universe.’ At first confined to the explanation. 
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of physical nature, the Hylicists suggested in 
turn ‘water’ (Thales), ‘air’ (Anaximenes), or a 
chaotic primeval matter (Anaximander) as the 
first and permanent fundamental principle. 
The perceptual view of things characteristic of 
the primitive man still dominates here. The 
conceptual attitude of mind, indicative of 
higher civilisation, first appears in the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy of ‘ Number’; and his school 
attempted to explain not only points and 
dimensions, e.g., lines, surfaces, and solids 
(including celestial bodies and their motions), 
of the material universe, but also psychological 
subjects, including ‘ justice’ and ‘transmigration 
of souls’ by the symbolism of number. His 
definition of justice asthe “equal multiple of 
itself ” has been interpreted (by Aristotle) to 
mean equalisation, reparation, or retribution. 
However vague and unfruitful may be this first 
philosophical attempt to lay down an objective 
criterion' or basis of justice, it is a marked 
advance on the Theological conception of 
Themis or Dike which impliedly admits the 
incapacity of the human intellect to apprehend 
the true nature of ‘justice’. It is, however, 
yet representative of an age when the later 
doubts of subjectivism, as to whether justice: 
after all. is not shifting variable: -and 
centigent and. whether such an absolute and- 
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objective criterion of right and wrong does or 
can exist at all, had not yet appeared in the 
world of thought. 

This subiectivism, however, soon made its 
entry into Greek Philosophy. From the 
physical and materialistic standpoint of the 
earlier section of the onic School, the reduction 
of all qualitative differences in matter to form 
number and adjustment of parts in space and 
time of the Pythagorean was a step towards 
mathematical idealism, or at all events, towards 
abstraction. This abstraction was carried to 
its furthest limits by the Eleatics, with whom 
the first principle, or rather, the only reality 
was pure ‘ being ’ or ‘existence,’ independent of 
space and time, and without any qualitative or 
quantitative character beginning end or 
change. “All being is one God,” said Xeno- 
phones. [tis pure “thought” said Parmenides, 
— the only true and infallible knowledge,” 
The phenomenal, changing, and multifarious 
world is an illusion; and Zeno sought to 
prove the self-contradiction, and therefore, the 
unreality of all multiplicity and movement of 
the phenomenal world by logic (dialectic) and 
mathematics The leatics were opposed by the 
Heraclitians who held that this shifting: 
phenomenal flux is the only real principle, 
and there ts no stationary unchangeable reality . 
apart from or behind it. The error or unreality 
of the world consists, not in the changing or 
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transitory character of its objects, but in the 
deceptive appearance of stability or permanence 
which in reality no where exists. They thus 
posit ‘fire, ‘energy’ or the principle of ‘flux,’ 
change or ‘Becoming’ (as opposed to the 
Eleatic’s ‘ Being’) as the only reality. The 
two schools, (the Heraclitians and the Eleatics) 
stand respectively for something like our 
‘Prakriti’ and ‘Purusha’ to the exclusion of 
each other in their monistic attempts at the 
explanation of the world. 


Neither the earlier physical and mathema- 
tical, nor the later antithetical and abstract 
monistic theories of the Ionics, Eleatics, and 
Heraclitians having satisfactorily solved the 
undoubted dualism in nature—the antithesis of 
unity and diversity, substance and flux,— 
ecclectic attempts at synthesis of the prior 
theories were next made by Empedocles 
who posits an absolute unity in ‘Sphairos’ 
(Eleatic ‘Being ’)' underlying four primordial 
elements,—water, air, fire, and earth—which 


Failure of 
monistic 
theories. 
Synthetic 
dualism of 
Empedocles 


are disintegrated from their original unity a 
by the force of ‘Strife’, and integrated again. 


in infinity of ways by ‘Love’, to constitute 


this (“ Becoming”) manifested universe. Thus -. ats 
neither ‘Being’ nor ‘ Becoming ’ can-be denied Ea ee 
altogether, but bothare sought to be explained = 
by the theory. of a -metamorphosin g: force 2 = ; 
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operating on the eternal substances in oppos- 
ing directions, as attraction and repulsion, love 
and strife. 

The Atomists (headed by Democritus} 
substitute an infinitude of primeval extended 
but impenetrable atoms, of different shapes sizes 
and weights, but without any qualitative 
difference, (per contra, the four elements of 
Empedocles) and empty space not filled in by 
the atoms,—the ‘ plenum’ and the ‘vacuum '— 
for the ‘ Being’ and ‘non-being’ that make up 
the “ Becoming ” of Heraclitus. With them ‘ Be- 
coming’ is the result of the evershifting move- 
ments,—conjunction and disjunction,—ol the 
atoms in space under an inherent necessity pre- 
destination or chance. They destroyed the last 
vestiges of the influence of Theology, and 
replaced the mythical powers of “Love” and 
“Hate” (of Empedocles) by the conception of 
a materialistic blind force as the main spring 
of the world-processes. 

The scientific inadequacy of the Atomistic 
theory in assuming the indivisibility of cor- 
poreal and extended atoms did not attract 
attention till the time of Aristotle; but its want 
of any explanation of the existence of design in 
the processes of nature was soon perceived and 
sought to be remedied by Anaxogorus’ doc- 
trine of “ Nous.” There was a world-forming | 
intelligence (Nous) absolutely separated and 
free from matter ; and along with it, the equally — 
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original mass of atomic seeds (“ homoiomerci’”’) 
of individual existing things, eg., stone, gold, 
bonestulf etc. The Nous sets up a perpetual 
vortex of motion in the atomic germs which 
lay in chaotic confusion, and the cosmic order 
of the world, with the immanent Nous eviden- 
ced as the animating soul in all living beings, 
is the result. The conceptualism, begun with 
the Eleatics, is thus given an idealistic turn, 
marking the end of the materialistic realism of 
pre-Socratic Greek Philosophy. The ‘ Nous’, 
however, does not come up to the idea of ‘ pure 
soul’ connoting (like the ‘ atman’ of the Hindu 
philosophy) absolute immateriality, but corres- 
ponds rather to the ‘manas’, or ‘ mind’, guiding 
the movements of matter with a design or 
purpose. The idealism is yet incomplete. 

The uncertainty of natural philosophy due 
to the diversity of the schools, as indicated 
above,—the essential mutability and want of 
any point of arrest or stability in the eternal 


Subjecti« 
vism of the 
Sophists-—its 
causes, The 


theory of 


knowledge. 


flux and self-contradiction of the manifested 
universe, driven home into Greek thought and — 
culture since the days of Heraclitus and Zeno,— E 


and the loose Greek social and political atmos- 
phere after the Peloponnesian war, wherein 


unbridled egotistic self- seeking of each’ indivi- or ee 
dual was the rule of life, fostered the: subjec- ware ne bse 
tivism, preached by the Sophists, which implies S o ea igs 
that there is no. objectis ve. reality. or “standard ee 
of things and qualities, but every thing is. 93000. 
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relative, good or bad, right or wrong, real or 
non-existent, according as it appears to the 
subjective consciousness, for the time being, 
of each individual. The motto of subjectivism 
enunciated by Protagorus, “Man ıs the 
measure of all things,” negatived all criteria 
of knowledge, truth or validity, except the 
subjective perceptions and feelings of the 
individual. Different persons have different 
perceptions and feelings, and even those of 
the same person vary at different times and 
circumstances; and hence “there are no such 
things as any objective affirmations or deter- 
minations whatever.’ The Sophists, however, 
it must be admitted, were the first among the 
philosophers in Europe who directed their 
attention towards the Theory of Knowledge. 
“They show that truth cannot be found by 
natural knowledge because phenomenon 1s 
variable and contradictory. The reality of 
things is different from our knowledge, and 
therefore thought is only a belief.” 


Legal N The original theory, of justice as buried 

eories : i | 

pre-Socratic and hidden in the laps of the gods and _ revea- 

Philosophy. : ; 7 l 
led to men by oracles or in the ‘themistes 
of inspired kings, was based on the popular 
religion. The theory, along with the religion 
itself, was soon discredited. The mythological 
gods and goddesses and heroes, whose examples 
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might be alleged in justification or excuse of the 
greatest vices and the vilest actions, ceased to 
attract the educated and satisfy their awaken- 
ing culture ; advancing Science disturbed tradi- 
tion, and natural causes were often detected 
to explain facts hitherto ascribed to direct 
divine agency. Then came a period of transi- 
tion and dissolution. The newer philosophical 
theories had not yet matured. The attempt 
at the formulation of -the objective principle 
of Justice by Pythagorus was too indefinite; 
and the other philosophers had hardly formula- 
ted any theory at all. In the void, thus created, 
the subjectivism of the Sophists gave rise to a 
negative theory of justice and morality, viz., 
that nothing is by nature good or bad but 
only by positive statute or agreement. One’s 
own desire and advantage is the sole test of 
one’s ethics: and law and right is the standard 
only fixed by the strong, with their might, 
prescribing arbitrary limitations on the weak. 


B. Socrates, PLATO AND ARISTOTLLE. 


_ The Sophists ushered into Greece its age 
of illumination (Aufklärerei), substituting free 


reflection 1 in the place of unreflecting - emotions 
and faith in obedience to the ‘ancestral civil : 
and religious institutions—the simple ‘naivate’ ° 
of the infancy. of a people. ` ‘This free- ‘thinking, 
as handled Ly the: Sophists,: led, as we have’ 
seen, only. to > destructive  subjectivism. “Socrates 1 
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(468-—399 B. C.) directed subjectivism towards 
constructive ethics. He first of all turned 
Philosophy from the investigation of external 
nature towards that of man’s inner moral 
nature.’ ‘ Know thyself ” was his motto. He 
sided with the subjectivism of the Sophists in 
so far as they preached that right and wrong 
shouid depend on the inner judgment of man, 
(and not on objective arbitrary standards set 
by the might of the strong) and established the 
principle of free will and self-conviction. The 
Sophists, however, set upon the throne “the 
contingent will and capricious judgment of 
the individual” which was erring, interested, 
and variable, and could not therefore afford 
any valid test of right and justice at all. 
What is right, good and true does not depend 
on any single person’s opinion pleasure or will 
but is determined by universal thought and 
reason--—the thought and reason common to all 
rational beings—-from which elements of error 
introduced by individual contingencics have 
been eliminated by a process of education. The 
judgments of individual men would all agree 
if these contingent individual elements causing 
error and difference were threshed out by 
comparison of the common or essential and the 
variable elements; for the rational nature and 
thought of man thus freed from its impurities 
is one and universal. This laid the foundation 
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of conceptualism, objective subjectivism, or 
the philosophy of universal and (therefore) 
objective thought. Socrates thus introduced 
into subjectivism the method of induction 
and logical definitions.’ Particular concrete 
examples of each of the virtues, e.g. justice, 
fortitude, etc., were taken, analysed and 
compared, and by gradually separating and 
casting out what was contingent and acciden- 
tal in these particulars, the universal essence 
or truth underlying each virtue was brought 
out to form a notion, 7.e., a universal concept 
exhibiting the logical unity of its various 
forms in actual experience. 

The concepts of the specific virtues being 
thus found out by intellectual discernment 
of the underlying notion of each through 
a process of inductive study of the parti- 
culars, virtue in general must consist in this 
intellectual discernment which is. the common 
factor in all virtues. Virtue accordingly is 
knowledge—perfect knowledge, or wisdom,— 
which arises out of ‘instruction or inductive 


study of things and acts, and reaches the 
universal notions underlying them. It is want 
of knowledge that leads men to vicious acts. 
All virtues are one and identical, for they are 
right acts resulting from knowledge directed 
to. different objects ; and further, virtue being 
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knowledge acquired by inductive study and 
training of the understanding, is teachable. 
Socrates thus laid the first stone of a 
scientific theory of morals, and based it on the 
understanding instead of on faith or the 
emotions ;—not the understanding of any 
particular individual, but the trained discerning 
understanding of the ethically normal man 
representative of all good citizens (cf. Roman 
bonus paterfamilias). He, however, did not 
elaborate this theory of morals into its concrete 
details, nor work out a scientific mode of evalua- 
tion of the proper ends or motives of human 
activity. With reference to the former, he 
simply held that the laws of the State and 
unwritten universal usage determine right 
action and justice ; and with regard to the latter, 
he accepted the popular objects and motives 
which influenced the people around him-— 
happiness, power, honour, ---pointing out that to 
work with knowledge at these ends was virtue. 
More orthodox than the Sophists, he did not 
stand against the national religion and its es- 
tablished observances, nor against the national 
laws. In fact,in this, he did not carry forward 
his philosophy beyond the first step to its 
legitimate consequences; but still he suffered his 
sentence of death for the sake’of his new Ethics 
of “ Knowledge” which smacked of heresy. In 
his life, he evidenced freedom from sensuous: 
greed and cravings, and.a calm equilibrium of 
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mind arising from its lofty independence of 
desires, which, more than his formally preached 
ethics, acted for long as an exemplar, and 
suggested philosophies which cannot be properly 
afliliated to his discourses and dialogues. 

After Socrates, some of his disciples laid the tocom- 
stress on particular phases of the Socratic anaiai 
teaching and life, and formed different schools 
of thought. They may be called the “ [ncom- 
plete Socratics.” The Cynics, by idealising the 
Socratic life, preached absolute indifference to, 
and renunciation of, the desires and pleasures 
as the gual of life! The Cyreniacs, on the 
other hand, adopted the principle that felicity 
or pleasure (identified, or rather coordinated, by 
Socratics, with ‘ Virtue’) was the goal of life; 
not indeed what is derived by uncritical pursuit 
of the momentary desires and impulses of the 
senses, but what was sanctioned by knowledge. 
Justice, they held, is the result not of nature 
but of artificial enactments ; and the wise mau, 
acting with knowledge, may sometimes disregard 
them.’ The Megarics, leaning more towards 
theory than practice, subordinated the Ethical _ 
conception ‘of the Good ’ to the Philosophical 
one of ‘ Knowledge’ and ‘ Being.’ According to: 
them, the. ultimate dialectic or r philosophical T 
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generalisations—‘ Being ' ‘ Unity,’ “ pure intell- 
ectual and not sensuous Knowledge, Thought or 
Reason and Truth ” are all identical with each- 
other and with the ultimate ethical generalisa- 
tion, viz. “Virtue or the Good.” This is the 
Eleatic conception of “ Being” combined with 
the Socratic conception of ‘Virtue ; and it 
considerably influenced and moulded the fuller 
philosophy of Plato. 

Plato (429 to 347 B. C.) utilised the pre- 
existing philosophies for building up a supers- 
tructure of synthetic philosophy including 
Dialecties, Physics, and Ethics as also a philo- 
sophy of Law on the Socratic foundation. The 
“universal notions ° of Socrates were, to him, 
only psychological concepts representing the 
essential logical unity of things belonging to 
a class. Plato, identifying knowledge or 
‘thought with ‘ being’ as the subjective and 
objective aspects of truth or reality, objectivised 
these ‘ notions’ into Ideas, and held them to be 
metaphysical realities;—the immutable and 
permanent archetypes of the things of this 
unreal world. These ‘ Ideas’ form in the world 
of realities, a graduated series (in which a higher 
and more general ‘Idea’ comprehends lower 
ones), terminating in the highest Idea, “ the 
ultimate in cognition, —the metaphysical idea 
of the “ Good "—which is the ultimate goal 
at once of knowledge and being. The Socratic 
“notion,” or ethical conceptuation is thus 
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synthesised with the Eleatic ‘ Being’ as in the 
Megarric philosophy of ‘ Being ’ and ‘ the Good.’ 
He accepts the truth of the Heraclitic doctrine 
of * flux ’ of the world of sense : but holds that it 
is unreal, “non being ’—~the- antithesis of the 
real immutable and permanent world of Ideas— 
the result of the ‘Ideas’ imperfectly reflected in 
the unreal matter of this world of preception. 
Plato raised the ‘ universal’ notions of his 
master from mere psychological conceptions to 
the position of objective and metaphysical 
realities, which he held to be the only real 
permanent Eleatic “ Being”; while the objects 
around us were but variable imperfect and 
transitory copies or reflections of them cast in 
the matter of this phenomenal world which 
was essentially unreal. The world of “ Ideas” 
eternal essences or reality 1s apprehended 
through reflection or ‘thought’ by means of 
reason ; while the shifting and deceptive world 
of appearances is perceived by the equally 
unreliable senses, as ‘many ’, ‘ divisible’, shift- 
ing’, and ‘transient.’ The actuality of matter 
is denied, and it is likened to space; but in 
so far as this substrate of matter is held 
to receive the ideal ‘forms’ to constitute 
the sensuous world, the idealistic monism of 
Plato’s dialectics yields. somewhat to dualism, 
and hardly rises to the: absolute.. negation. ‘of 
matter connoted T the“ ja ‘ Non- e of tthe 
Eleatics, e aa a er oe 
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Plato’s Physics is the synthesis and 
elaboration of the Ionic theories of the four 
elements, the primordial chaos of matter, and 
Anaxogorus’ theory of ‘Soul’, The universal Soul 
(cf. the Holy Spirit of Christian Theology) comes 
midway between the absolute Reason or Good 
(cf, God of Christianity) and matter, as the 
creative and ordering force, which, entering into 
the latter, raises out of the chaos the cosmos of 
the inorganic and organic world. It breaks up 
into a plurality of individual souls which are, 
like the ‘Nous’ itself, universal imperishable 
entities (as participating in the essence of 
Reason or “ the Idea, ) but clothed tn perishable 
matter, swayed by the lower life of sense, and 
forgetful of their higher origin in absolute 
reason, They nevertheless retain their aspira- 
tion to reach up to their proper height in the 
supreme good, freeing themselves from the 
matter and senses and their lower attractions, 
which marks out the line of individual Ethics. 
The influence of the Pythagorian doctrine is 
noticed in Plato’s elaboration of the doctrine 
of transmigration and the dialectic of ‘one’ 
and the ‘many’. 

What directly interests us, àt the present 
moment, is Plato’s Theory of Justice and the 
State, which constitutes his contribution to the 
Philosophy of Law. The individual virtues of - 
the head, heart and the stomach, viz., wisdom ` 
courage, and temperance, all depend oñ: 
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knowledge, which constitutes their logical unity ; 
and the virtue that, guided by wisdom, coordi- 
nates and regulates all the individual virtues and 
faculties, and brings about harmony in the real 
practical hfe of the individual as a member of 
the society, is Justice. Justice, therefore, is the 
cardinal social virtue comprising actualsing 
and coordinating the individual virtues, and the 
atmosphere wherein this Justice or coordinated 
realisation of the individual virtues is fostered 
is that of the regulated society or State. Plato’s 
“ Republic ” or “State” is the “Idea ’’—the 
conceptual or notional reahty—imperfectly 
actualised in the states he saw around him. 
For the delineation of this perfect or ideal State 
wherein the moral (z.e. individual) virtues, 
constituted by the subordination of individual 
sense desires or interests under the guidance 
and control of intelligence, were. all univer- 
salised, że., posited to be present in aH 
individuals, and coordinately directed towards 
the attainment of the common good, he was 
led, by his whole philosophy, to emphasise the 
wholesale merger of the individual —of all sub- 
jective will and activity, property, education, 
interests and desires of individuals—in. the 
State, (ie. of the many. in the one), to be left 
entirely ander the disposal, guidance and con-. 
trol of the unrestrained authority. of the presid-. 
ing authorites; who, ‘however, must: consist: 
of the philosophers; full. oÈ. the true. political: 
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knowledge, wisdom or virtue. The State, like 
individual, is divided into the ruling class 
representing the head dominated by the virtue 
of reason, the fighting class which corresponds 
to the heirt acting with courage, and the work- 
ing class—the stomach or appetite--working 
for supply with temperance or moderation. 
The special qualities of the classes composing 
the State, properly coordinated and acting in 
union in the whole body, give rise to Justice, 
wiich represents the systematic articulation of 
the totality, the organic distribution of the 
whole into its moments. 


Plato's Ethics “rom a consideration of the facts that 
and Philaso- 


phy of Law Plato advocated slavery, did not direct himself 

compared S ; ; 

withthetenets to the question of the amelioration of the 

snd R lower classes, and absorbed the whole life 

e Ti of the individual and his education within the 
state leaving little or nothing to his own free 
spontaneous activity and  imitiative, some 
sirewd observations have been made' that 
Plato's Philosophy of Ethics and Law, as 
typical of all Greek Art and Culture, was meant | 
only for the ‘noble’ man of independent means 
and high culture, and not for the average or 
lowly man with his blemishes, sorrows, and 
dificulties; and further, that it did not 
sufficiently value the worth of man as an 
individual, in denying him an independent: 
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sphere of activity or freedom for self-develop- 
ment outside the ‘acgis’ of the State which, 
octopus-like, smothered him by its all embra- 
cing grip. In these respects, Plato’s Ethics, it 
has been urged, differs first, from Christian 
Ethics, and next, from modern Sociological 
Jurisprudence. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that, following Seccrates, he not only 
refuted the Sophistic doctrine that law 1s 
imposed by the strong or that might is right, 
but held that the source of Law or reasonable 
regulation is in God and Nature, and the 
essence of Law and Justice is in Reason. Law 
fixes the order of things inside the state and 
Justice or just conduct requires every man to do 
his part accordingly. In his idealism in 
Ethics and Politics, he did not contemplate any 
possible collision between the reasonable laws 
of the philosopher—ruled State and the reason- 
able needs of the individual ; nor any hardship. 
arising from the absorption of the individual 
in the State so conceived. The individuals and. 
the State constitute ‘the many’ in ‘one,’ and 
are both identical in essence and reality. 

Moreover, the society must always retain, 
after the ‘Idea’ or ‘ideal’ of which it is the 
copy; its class distinctions, as. the individual 
his different organs, with | their. ‘different 
assi igned functions and. appropriate culture and 
virtues, Platonic | Philosophy- is for, ‘keeping 
up this order; and it is hardly fair to accusé it 
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of exclusive attention to the ‘noble man, when 
really, it only assigns the highest culture and 
and virtue for him in aceordance with his 
position in the economy of the State. The 
State is, moreover, not merely an institution 
for preserving order, but is also an educational 
institution, for the progress of the society 
towards the attainment of the ideal. This 
anticipates the ‘culture--staat ’ of the modern 
German Jurisprudence. 

Aristotle (384-~323 D. C.) is inverted 
Plato. His Philosophy is that of Plato's turned 
over on the other side. ft has a decidedly 
more empirical character. He denies the 
objective reality of Plato's‘ Ideas’ independent- 
ly of the objects of sense, and points out 
that they, being held by Plato to be immobile. 
cannot explain the genesis of the material 
world. He offers as a substitute his doctrine 
of * Forms’, which are not actualities sundered 
from matter, but, throughout inherent in 
matter, lructify its potentiality and give to 
it its particular ‘forms,’ ie, individualities or 
peculiarities of shape and function, The Form. 
remains latent at first as the efficient Cause, 
(as the tree in the seed), and gives direction to 
the transition of matter from the potential 
indefiniteness to the actualised (formed) thing. 
So it is never dissociated from matter, but 
remains Inseparately. connected with it, both 
as the logical (notional) prius and as the final 
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end. Hence it is, in fact, Plato's ‘Idea’ only 
drawn into association with matter and 
invested with active propelling force and 
function. The dualism of matter and spirit is 
sought to be obviated by Plato idealistically, 
by ascribing unreality to matter; by Aristotle 
realistically, by describing matter as the poten- 
tiality or possibility of ‘Form.’ Plato attaches 
ereater importance to the Eleatic “ Being ” 
-l what is; Aristotle to the “ Becoming,” i.e., 
what becomes and how. In the speculative 
philosophy of the absolute--the God as the 
permanent sell-identical reason,—Plato rises 
higher than Aristotle; who, in seeking a more 
intelligible theory of the world of senses, 
makes his doctrine of ‘Forms’ less adaptable 
~to the explanation of the supreme and perfect. 
« Plato derived Ethics from Dialectics, and 
dividual virtues from knowledge (or ‘ Idea’) 
of the essence or reality of things i e., the 
absolute Reason or Good ; Aristotle, more realis- 
tically, derives them from the study of sensuous 
nature. Virtue depends, not on knowledge, 





but on the nature tendency or character of 


man; and is fostered, not by teaching, but by 


Aristotle’: 


Ethics. 


exercise or practice ; and consists in the tight 7 

proportion in action, avoiding too much and > 
little, by observing the due mean.: It is relative a 
to persons, (7.¢., is different: for different persons). ee 
and circumstanices. : Virtues fall into. two. == 


classes :—those of the practical life; concerning -0> 
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passions and affections ; and the higher virtues 
of the soul, of which the highest 1s wisdom and 
leads to supreme felicity ‘perfection’ or 
‘happiness,’ which, in the graded series of 
human purposes, is the ultimate goal of life and 

P action. Here again, Aristotle is only Plato 
levelled down or materialised, to suit his philo- 
sophy to the practical affairs of life; but it 
has become faulty in the attempt, for the theory 
of ‘ the proper medium’ ts hardly applicable to 
the higher virtues of the soul or intellect. 

a —_ Aristotle ts at one with Plato in holding 

Philosopty. that man’s training of the natural character, by 
exercise of the virtues, into the moral can only 
take place in the external medium or atmos- 
phere of the State. Aristotle s dictum “ man is 
a social being ” is supposed, (eg., by Grotius, 
who often quotes Aristotle m support of his 
theories) to base a theory of the origin of 
State and Law ou the somal nature of mau.’ 
He, indeed, traces the steps by which the - 
States were formed, uiz., how individual house- | 
holds clustered into the village community, and 
then, the latter into the “City.” This is the 
statement of a historical fact observed in nature p 
but his philosophy would regard the State as”. 
the ‘Form’ potentially existent, from before its. 
actual realisation in the ‘ matter ’ of the indivis. 

duals households and communities; and. the: 
actualisation itself, as a process of nature. The 
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‘rational or social nature of man, as used 
by Aristotle, refers to this process of nature 
which builds up the State by the social organi- 
sation of men. It is only Aristotle’s general 
philosophy stated with reference to the subject 
in hand. Both Plato and Aristotle were ex- 
ponents of their age; both philosophised on 
what they saw round them. The Greek city 
states, unlike the modern states, were natural 
units made up of homogeneous elements united 
by community of race, religion, origin, culture, 
language, and strong civic sentiment. There 
was no keen antagonism of the classes, accen- 
tuated, as in the present days, by economic 
difficulties, which were then absent; but they 


adjusted themselves smoothly and ungrudging- 


ly in their respective positions in the social 
fabric, like the separate organs in a human 
body, to secure its political safety and serve 
its ethical mission of fostering the perfection 
of the citizeus. The organisation itself, as well 
as the merger therein of the individual, and 
the favoured position of the privileged upper 


classes, all appeared so natural that there was 


no occasion. to- elaborate a theory formally — 


justifying the existence of ihe pine and its 


dispensations. 


Plato's. theory "and. definition of Justice: 
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the society. Aristotle marks here a decided 
advance of ideas. He defines Justice, consistently 
with his definition of Virtue, as Equality ; 2e., 
avoiding too much or too little ın the 
despensation or distribution of things, and 
readjusting or vompensating, were this balance 
has been disturbed. Justice must be adapted to 
circumstances --being absolute equality, in the 
administration of law between man and man, 
and relative equality, in rewarding merit and 
pumshing guilt and distributing goods accord- 
ing to individual needs and circumstances. 
Justice is of two kinds, natural and conven 
tional ; based respectively on reason common to 
all men, and positive authority. Law itself 
should aim at justice ; but where the Law, being 
a human creation, is defective, or where, being 
necessarily general and adjusted to ordinary 
circumstances, sts application in special cases 
would work unfairly or cause hardship, the 
Law is to be improved or supplemented by 
equity, so that formal conventional justice 
may coincide with material or natural justice. 
Aristotle plainly lays down that right and 
justice, and not arbitrary power, constitute the 
foundation and essence of the State; and that 
laws limit the power of the Government: where 
it as not tyrranical. Aristotle’s elaboration 
of the conceptions of Justice and. Equity, and 
of the theories of the State and Government 
and Law and their functions, is an outstanding 
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feature of his philosophy ; and his contribution 
in this direction is far more valuable than that 
of any of his predecessors. 


C. Post---ARISTOTELEAN GREEK LEGAL 
PHILOSOPHY : Stroictsm, EPICURGA- 
NISM, AND SCEPTICISM. 

There was a general decline of Grecian  Decanence of 
life, conduct and philosophy after Aristotle. can 
Decay and ruin of Grecian politics and art, and 
irresponsibility in political religious and social 
life characterised the years that followed after 
the death of Alexander the Great (356-323 B.C.). 

The irresponsible subjectivity and doubt and 
disregard of any objective rule of life, indicative 

of unsettled life and thought as in the days of 

the Sophists, which had been controlled by the 

masterful philosophies of the three great world- 

teachers and the strong rule of the Macedonian 

kings, reappeared; and Post—Aristotelean 
philosophy branched out into different schools 

under different leaders who, like the “ Incom- 

plete Socraties.” before them, diversely sought 

to give it a lead: in what they respectively 
regarded as the right direction, and keep it out + 24 

of the way of evil. Roughly speaking Stoicism, — et 
Epicureanism, . and . Neo- Platonism _ Fo be. | me oe 
affiliatedl. respectively. to. the -Cynig, Cyren a es 
and Megaric modes. of i thought of the k “Incom- T 
plete Socratics.’: ot a cl aN ac ee 
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Trend ol Post The work of Philosophy was now more 

-Aristotelean 

Philosophy. directly and earnestly directed towards Ethics, 
to find out the practical duty of the ‘Ego’ or 
subject; and Dialectics and Physics were sub- 
ordinated to it as auxiliaries meant for finding 
out man’s true relation to the world. [xplana- 
tion or philosophic knowledge of the world- 
system was now regarded as valuable, not for 
its own sake, but as necessary for finding out 
man's true path for attaining his highest bliss. 
With the decay of the scientific spinit, dogma- 
lism gathered strength; and dualism, as it accen- 
tuates the difficulty of the relationship of the 
subject and the object, was held at a discount. 
The ‘thing in itself” was less important 
than the subjective impressions it produced on 
the subject; and Philosophy was called upon to 
pomt out the right ethics to be gathered from 
the lessons of these experiences, instead of 
launching into speculations about ‘notions’ 
‘ideas’ or ‘ forms. 


Ett cps The Stoics', like the modern Scotch 
RATUNE: philosophers, leant towards dogmatic realism 


and accepted the subjective conviction carried 
by the clear sense impressions of the external. 
things as the proof of their reality. They E 
avoided ‘dualism by urging that things are all: 
material, ie., have bodies of some sort or other’ © 
-~even soul, spirit, and God have bodies ; for: no: 
action is pos ssible between absolutely unlike 
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substances, e.g., Incorporeal spinit and matter. 
This led to their celebrated conception of the 
world as a prodigious living being, of which 
the passive and mutable exterior was matter, 

and the inner active principle which produced, 
pervaded, animated, and ruled it was the 
rational universal soul or reason, which ts God. 
Nature, in its two aspects, the external universe 
representing the body, and the inner, universal, 
permeating, and ordering reason or God (some- 
time afterwards called divine breath, fire or 
ether), constituted a unity; of which, every indi- 
vidual or thing was a part, incapable of indepen- 
dent existence or isolation from the whole, and 
bound to obey its settled order--the divine 
order or Law of Nature; in accordance with 
which, the lile and movements of the entirety 
and of the parts were guided sustained and 
inspired, in a perpetually repeating cycle of 
constant origination and decease (t.e, merger), 
as under an eternal necessity. 


There was thus very little scope for freedom 


of will of the individual in this fatalistic 
doc trine of Nature. Our only f reedom, according 
‘to the Stoics, is in forming our. opinions. and 


Freecom of 


will and 


necessity. 


‘otions about objects, our affections. desires 


add aversions;. but, even here, the freedom: does 


‘hot amount to indetermination. of. the | will, 


te e., its absol: ute. Superiority. over. motives or eds 
‘Causal antecedents,” but only. to. ‘the power of tet 
“doing or acquiring: what: we. in. fact. will todo. 8 ee 
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or acquire. We have no such freedom in the 
sphere of things outside our subjective con- 
sciousness ;-~-no power, for instance, to do or 
acquire whatever we will or desire regarding 
our bodies, wealth, rank, etc. 

dae ‘Ethics or practical philosophy should 

and Ethics. therfore be directed only to aim at the proper 
training of the sphere of subjective conscious- 
ness and character, t.e. of the susceptibility 
of the will to the motives, by exercising it 
habitually in the way of encouraging the right 
emotions and desires and checking others. The 
adaptation of our life to the ‘Universal Law ’ 
or harmony of the world, or in short, ‘ Nature’ 
is the supreme good or end of our endea- 
vours, 


In the austerity of the Stoic moral theory 
the unit is thus placed in subjection to the v hole; 
and every personal end or self-seeking pleasure, 
to the detriment of the universal harmony, 1s 
excluded. The rational nature of man, in its 
pristine simplicity, so long as it is not distorted 
by self-will or corrupted by art, faithfully 
reflects the universal reason (of which it is a 
part’, and its law. The external goods,—health, 
wealth, etc.,—are indifferent to virtue or happi- 
ness ; for they may be used rationally or irration- 
ally, and may result in joy or grief. They may, 
at most, have some value, and may be acceptable 
as helps to virtue, ie. toa life in accordance. 
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with Nature or reason, and as such preferable to 
sickness or poverty ; but we must, by the train- 
ing of our character, acquire ‘apathy ° towards 
them. Evil, vice, or injustice is only sufferred 
to exist as conditions of virtue aud justice ; for 
there 1s nothing in vain or without purpose in 
the economy of nature. The wise man is one 
who is perfectly attuned to Nature and its law, 
and his virtue, or life according to Nature, con- 
sists, therefore, in absolute judgment, control of 
the soul over pain, mastering of desire and lust, 
and justice to all without the slightest self- 
seeking ;—a life of the utmost simplicity without 
any artificial wants, distinctions or privileges, 
and of self-sacrifice for the general good of the 
family, the country, and the whole universe ; 
and the “ pride,” or complacency, arising out 
of this moral energy of his soul is. permanent, 
and it ts the highest bliss or happiness. 

The State is an emanation from the social 
nature of man. The whole human race should 
form a single community, or universal state, 


with the same principles and laws according to - 


Nature and reason; and a variety of- hostile 


states is an evil and a contradiction to Nature. 
This preaches the doctrine of cosmopolitanism. : 
Justice is based, not on enactment, but on- 


The Law and 
the State, 


Nature ; and Law is identical with natural 


reasom.’, oo 
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Epicureanism (from Epicurus 342-270 
D. C.) is the gospel of individualistic, while 
Stoicism is that of socialistic subjectivity. The 
individual and his interest are not directed to 
be subordinated, or sacrificed, to the common 
interest: for the community or State is not 
the outcome of a process of nature, but is a 
handiwork of voluntary association, enactment, 
and contracti of individuals for their security 
and beuclit. It avers that the individual and 
his security interest and pleasure, as abide 
through life, is the goal of all human activity ; 
and utility is the test of good as well as right 
conduct and right laws. Its philosophy is 
atomistic; in which the whole is subordinated 
to the parts of which it is composed. 

Scepticism followed in the lines of Sophism, 
aud its polemics were mainly directed agaimst 
the dogmatic realism of the Stoics based on 
sense-—~perception. Lt was a theory of knowledge 
that certainty of kuowledge is tmpossible--- 
not even through rcason (contra-Sophism). 
“We can know nothing, wot even this itself 
that we know nothing.” Itis the negation of all 
philosophy and. suspension of all judgment. 
.verything is possible, and there is nothing 
by which we can decide which of two 
contradictory propositions is true; and. this 
explains the diversity of opinions on all 
matters and subjects of discussion. The- 
practical outcome of this i$ the axiom of 
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sceptical * apathy `, that knows neither of good 
nor evil, and makes no distinction of Hie and 
death, and pleasure and pain. 

The necessary corollary of this doctrine Legal theo- 
is that there is no universal principle of right "7 
action or fustice. Only custom or tradition, 
according to Timon (325—235 B. C.), or might, 
according to Carneades (214—129 B.C.), ie., 
enactment, fixes the arbitrary standard of 
right ; and obedience to law is only a matter of 
expediency. 

To combat the long continued scepticism Neo Plato- 
of the west, Neo-Platonism introduced, into " 
Europe, the mysticism of the East. The 
absolute is indeed, as held by the Sceptics, 
beyond the reach of mere intellect or reason ; 
and the futility of philosophies or dialectics, 
based on the understanding, in driving out 
scepticism and sophism from the world demon- 
strated it. Plotinus (205—270 A. D.) relied on 
direct absorption of the individual soul and 
reason in the absolute, by ecstatic communion. 

(yoga), as the only means of attaining the 

knowledge of the reality. The knower, panes, 

ledge and the known there become united. in 
the absolute reality, which is above the dual 
sphere of thought, i e, of the subject: and the 
object. The Neo-Platonic theory of the world: 
system proceeded further ahead' than the E leatic. 
or r Megaric ‘Being’, and Plato's | “ideas ” „and l 
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1. je. in its transcendentalism, : 
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“reason ” ; and asserted the emanation, with- 
out affecting the original substance, in a way 
suggestive of radio activity, of reason and the 
world of “ ideas,” the soul, and the world of per- 
ception, in order of sequence, from the absolute. 
It preached a transcendental monism, alleged 
to be based not on any effort of intellect, but on 
“ Darsana , hke that of the Hindu systems. 
It is decisive for the * seer ` himself, but useless 
for the sceptic who cannot rise to its height. 


hs influence Chronologicalivy, Neo Platonism appeared 
and that o! aa i : 
Christian as A philosophical system alter the highest 
Theology on i is | 
Jurisprn- development of Roman Jurisprudence under 
dence, l i E . 
the classical jurists had already taken place. 
Its influence, along with that of the Christian 
faith, lias noticeable on the science or 
philosophy of law when it was in the charge 
of the Scholastic jurists in-the middle ages, 
D. Lesar Purtosopny ix tig Roman Jira. 
General “The Roman world is the world of the 


a _e will, and, therefore, of law and politics." The 
Romans were pre-eminently a practical race— 
- consisting at first merely of peasants and yeomen, 
- without art, culture, aesthetics and imagina- 
tion, but full of vigour and discipline ; and had 
no theoretical philosophy of their own, except 
what they eclectically borrowed from the 
Greeks, after Greece had become, ‘by conquest, ; 
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a Roman province (146 B.C.). Their Jegal 
philosophy was, at first, developed uncon- 
sciously inside the Taw itself, rather than in 
theoretical studies, and latterly, by the assimila- 
tion of the Stoic and Aristotelean tenets regard- 
ing Nature, which were more suited to Roman 
realism than the more abstract Greek specula- 
tions (e.g. of Plato) as to ' realities * ‘ideas’ € 
“the theory of knowledge.’ 

The early ‘Civil Law was rigid and 
severe and formal, devoid of ethical factors, 
and characterised by its power and authority 
and the absolutism of the private rights con- 
ferred by it. The absolute prerogatives and 
privileges of the paterfamilias or the creditor,’ 
the artificial agnatic constitution of the 
family and law of succession, etc., evince an 
undeveloped ethical instinct, which ignores, in 
the interests of social solidarity efficiency and 
order, the moral claims of weakness to the con- 
sideration of Law and of exceptional circum- 


stances to concessions in the administration | 


of legal rules, 


The development of | ‘Roman law, from 
its crude beginnings, into the greatest. legal 
system of ancient Europe: w was brought about 
by the influence of ethical ideas gradually ` 


Principle of 
power and 
absolutism tn 
the ca rly 


Civil Law. 


I ntrod uction 


of the ethical _ 


element in | 
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justice. The legal system, that was originally 
local, and confined to a people fighting with its 
neighbours for its very existence, was soon to 
become a world—-system meant for the whole 
civilised human race. Conquest and rule of 
loreign countries, and influx of or contact with 
foreigners, politically, as subjects, protegees, or 
alhes, or for purposes of commerce, necessi- 
tated internal re-adjustments of the social fabrie 
to secure its homogeneity and expansion, and hu- 
manitarian concessions in the legal and politi- 
cal system to make it cosmopolitan. Internal 
dissensions, caused by acute class—distinctions, 
were set at rest; the absolutism of the patriar- 
chal power and private rights was minimised by 
the legal recognition of moral duties and respon- 
sibilities appropriate to the ° bonus (diligens) 
paterfamilias; and last, though not the least, 
a great weapon of legal amelioration was 
forged in the “ fus Aequum ” of the Praetor, 
for an all round liberalisation of the law. The 
developing legal consciousness of the nation, . 
maturing in power, wealth, territory and 
wisdom, outstripped the narrow. conceptions, of 
legal right, forms, or procedure, of the old Civil 
Law, and established a secondary system, on | 
more advanced principles of material or: 
practical justice, which was administered by the. 
Praetor, and promulgated by his edicts. —— - 

These new and higher principles of justice, 
conceived in the legal and ethical consciousness: 
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of the people, borrowed their philosophic 
foundation, form, and expression from the 
stoi: doctrine of Nature. “ The Naturalis 
Ratio ” was the basis of Roman Equity. Roman 
legal philosophy, as based on the Law of 
Nature, Ze, on the moral spirit or reason 
inherent in the natural order, as opposed to 
arbitrary human enactments, was carefully 
elaborated in the writings of Cicero (106—43 
B. C.), its chief exponent, and also of Seneca 
(3 B. C.--65 A. D.), and of the ‘classical jurists’ 
who flourished later during the ‘golden 
age.’ 


Some changes were introduced into Roman 
Law, during the reign of the later Emperors, 
under the influence of Christianity, which was 
adopted as the religion of the state. Christian 
ethics, for instance, gave additional impetus 
towards the amelioration of the condition 
of the slave, and of the son under power, and 
somewhat checked the excessive looseness of the 
marital rights and duties of the time’; but the 
philosophy of Law, on which the Riau system. 
was mainly developed, and on which many of 


the legal rules and juristic theories ot the 


Romans as well as of the moderna world regard- 


mg ownershi p or contract: were established and - 


influence in 
Rome of 
Christian 
ethics less 
important. 
than that of 
the theory of 
Natural Law. 


elaborated, was their dovtrine: of Law b SE 
Nature: With the Stoics, it was a mere eth ical be oes 
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theory for the control and guidance of individual 
subjectivity and conduct ; but, by the Romans, ıt 
was regarded as a fundamental legal principle 
or ideal for the regulation of the society ; and 
their identification of it, for all practical pur- 
poses (notwithstanding the admitted dille- 
rences between the two on some points, eg., 
regarding war, slavery etc.), with Jus Gentium’ 
which consisted of concrete laws or rules 
commonly observed by all men or nations, 
helped them immensely to utilise their theo- 
retical ideal for the practical and constructive 
work of leg al improvement. 

The great legal system left by the Roman 
Empire had inspired many theories of modern 
Jurisprudence, eg., those as to the state, 
sovereignty, rights and their classification, 
contract, property, possesston, crimes, te stamen- 
tary and intestate succession, jurcistic persons, 
negligence and diligentia &c, and it will 
be out of place to discuss them in detail 
here; it will suffice at present to note that 
modera Jurisprudence would have yet remained 


an its infancy, if it had not been supplied 


with the rich mine of legal ideas left by the 
Romans. 


1 Astu how this identification was made, see Maine's Ancient 
Law Ch IH. He seems, however, to labour the point more than it 
deserves, The Law of Nature was the Law of reason immanent in all 
men; ard Jus Gentium, being law observed by all men or nations (see. 


justiai’s In-litutes--hepianiny), would. presumably accord with t hat- 


universal reason, See Pollock--Note F. on Maines Ancient Law, 
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L. -—LEGAL PHILOSOPHY AND THEORIES IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


After the Barbarian conquest of the Roman 
Impire, the civilisation of the world underwent 
a serious retrogression during the middle ages 
(5th century to the 15th century A. D.). The 
first half of this period had been specially 
marked for its total dearth of literature, science, 
arts and philosophy. All ancient learning was 
buried under the debris of the Roman civilisa- 
tion. Latin, the language of the Roman 
lempire (and along with it, the vast storehouse 
of all knowledge) was lost and forgotten. The 
pagan literatures of the east were tabooed. 
Europe was now a vast arena for warring 
nations and adventurers. Life and society were 


insecure; and the scanty culture, that still 


remained extant, was limited to the clergy of 
the Christian Church. 

It was a period of Church domination. 
Christianity, represented by the Catholic Church 
under the see of Rome, w was the universal reli- 


gion; and the Church, as the sole repository of 


General 

retrogres- 
sion in the 
middle ayes, 


Domination 
of the | 
Church. 


the remnant culture, wielded unlimited power, - 


temporal as well as spiritual. It claimed that, 


by gift of God, and the charter of the Roman P 


Emperor, it was vested with these twofold powers, 
and the states derived their power and validity. 


from the Pope,. as the moon. from. the ‘sun. “At g i i i : ace 
first, the. states: and. rulers. ac -knowledged. this o ee 
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authority; and the doctrine that secular govern- 
ments were valid and binding as the uecessary 
means of keeping peace on earth, as long as 
they were subservient to the Church, was 
preached with vigour as early as the beginning 
of the 5th century by St. Augustine (353—430). 
Conflict of opinion on this point, however, arose 
and became acute towards the latter part of 
middle ages, when poets and thinkers, like Dante 
(1265-1321) Wiliam Occam (1270 - 1347), 
Marsilius (d. 1328), Nicholaus Cusanus (1401- 
1464) supported the independence of states of 
the mediacy or supremacy of the Church or the 
Pope; and all, except the first, even then preached 
the doctrine of sovereignty of the people. They, 
in fact, foreshadowed in their writings the more 
modern theories of Natural Law and Social 
Contract, and laid down, on that basis, the proper 
limitations of the sovereign’s authority and 
power. The Church also had, indeed, its 
adherents still, e.g., Augustinus Triumphis (1243 
— -1328) and Peter de Andlo, and the greatest of 
them was Thomas Aquinas (1228---1274); but 
its extravagant claims had already been too 
much distrusted, and were soon to receive their 
death blow by the Reformation. 

For a proper appreciation of the legal- 
philosophy of the middle ages, as developed 
by the scholastics, and also of the principal 
causes of its failure, it is necessary to study the 
existing condition of the society. Under the- 
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overshadowing Church, as the centre of culture 
and the spiritual head as well as theimmediate 
source of the temporal authority, there were the 
feudally organised states. Between the feudal 
lords and large proprietors on one side, and the 
peasaniry, dependent class, or serfs--a motley 
group composed of upraised slaves or lowered 
free-holders —directly connected with the soil, 
on the other, there grew up, in the latter part 
of the middle ages, a third or middle class, the 
manufacturing and commercial citizens and 
yeomen, who, originally regarded as belonging 
to the dependent or the lowest strata, latterly 
grew in importance with the growth of indus- 
try and commerce, and accumulation of wealth, 
through their legitimate pursuits, as also. by 
freebooting expeditions in the east (following 
after, but stillin the name of, the crusades) and 
the persecution and plunder of the Jews under 
the aegis of the Church. They further organised 
their crafts and trades into city suilds or 
corporations, to create offensive and defensive 
monopolies, and soon grew into a power in 
the community. In this, they received the en- 
couragement of the law and of the Church, for 
their wealth. and influence often. went to the 
interests. of the state and. the- clergy; but it 
went hard against the general. unincorporated , 
classes and. individuals: who. formed. the: bulk: of 
the people. The. ordinary” agriculturer was 
exploited, and. there was no law ‘to help hinm, 


Scholastic 
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The economic bondage — grew too terrible for 
the masses. 


The scholastic philosophers, from the rrth 
century downwards,’ combined Greek Philo- 
sophy (especially, the Aristotelean and Stoic) 
with the tenets of the Christian Church. In the 
early Christian era, the Church doctrine had been 
allied to Platonic philosophy by the Apologists 
and the Alexandrine Fathers, and, in the gth 
century, to Neo-platonism by Scotus [rigena, 
for a purpose common to both, viz, 10 combat 
subjectivsm or scepticism, and establish the 
objective reality of God and the universe, the 
umty of the subject and object,—spirit and 
nature, thought and being—(as_ correlative 
emanations from the one absolute reality), and 
the Lex Eterna—the law of universal reason, 
sumna ratio, the unwritten law of Nature or 
God- -which, notwithstanding transgressions 
after the fall of man (due to his improper 
exercise of the self-seeking will to the detriment 
of the order and harmony of nature), was ever 
ethically binding on all individuals. The creed 
of the church was assumed to be absolutely true, 
but it was not made to rest on authority, 
revelation, or faith alone, but was supported. 
by philosopical reason. The Scholastics were’ 
exponents of order (cf. ‘ Pax, of Augustine) ; 


' Cf. Petrus Lombardes (d. 1164¥ Anslem Archbishop of Canter. 


bury (d. 1093). 
*  Berolzheimer Leg. Ph., § 21, page 22. 
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i.e., the subordination of the ‘subject’ to the 
objective law and discipline of the “state” 
and of “Nature”, for the secular state—the 
‘civitas terrena’—-was also a gift of God or 
product of nature, only lesser than the church 
(‘the Civitas Dei.’); and of the individual to 
the corporate life and regulation of his guild 
and society. The deistic conception of Christian 
Divinity and the theistic “ Nature” of Greek 
Philosophy were united with extraordinary 
subtlety of reasoning and imagery’ and the 
“Taw of Nature ” was thus brought down to 


the modern era. 


This extraordinary discipline and bondage 
of the individual will eventually brought 
about a split in the scholastic camp. The 
Dominicans, headed by Thomas Aquinus (d. 
127.1), were for the orthodox position, t.e., the 
subordination, of the will to the intellect, of 


practice to theory; whereas the Franciscans, 


headed by Duns Scotus (d. 1308), supported 


the supremacy of the will, on which they / 


proposed to lay the foundation of practical 


The Scholase 
tic split: the 
Dominicians 
and the 
Franciscans 


ethics and an unerring law and. philosophy; | 
and thus gave rise to a new tendency towards 


individualism, and the recognition of the rela- 


tivity of law, and scepticism as i regards an aa : 


eternal immutable 1 law. 





* See Salmond oa ESRA 
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The split betwéen subjectivity and objec- 
tivity was also accentuated by the rejuvenes- 
cence of the long standing antithesis of nomina- 
lism and realism in the realm of the intellect 
itself. The Nominalists, (e.g., Roscellinus) 
denied the objective existence of ‘universal ` 
notions, but held them to be mere names or 
conceptual generalisations from comparison of 
individual objects; whereas the Realists, (cf. 
Anslem) like Plato, supported their objective 
reality. The Nominalists thus regarded the 
individual as the only reality, and strengthened 
the position of the Franciscans, and helped 
the overthrow of the doctrine of objective 
‘universal’ order. They jointly represented 
the latest form of Scholastic thought, and a 
newly rising conception—that of the sovere- 
ignty of the individual, of his subjective will 
and understanding. 


The juristic theories of the middle ages 


thus present a variety of conflicting views and 


ideas which contained the germs of all future. 
modern speculations. The general trend was of 
course to uplift the law as the divine and immu-. 
table natural order (‘ Pax’), and to subordinate: 
the individual to the secular state, and both to. 
the Church, like the parts to the whole, as in a 





1 The secular state, and the church—both held as divinely ordained : 
institutions—and the animal kingdom, and the physical world have’ each: 
its own objective assigned order or law, hey en ol the Par. 
Augustine. . | | ae 
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monistic natural organism.. Any disagreement 
or disunion necessarily spelt an ethical wrong 
on the part of the rebellious individual or state. 
This trend, as seen above, was afterwards 
liberalised. The most valuable fund of juristic 
theories has been left us by Thomas Aquinus. 
He divides Law into (1) Lex Aeterna, the Law 


of divine reason ; (2) Lex Naturalis, which is the 


department or shadow of Lex Aeterna, so far 
as it is conceived and understood by man, in 
which man participates, and by which men and 
states distinguish good and evil (morality) ; 
and (3) the Positive Law enacted by the states 
for the regulation of individual conduct, which 
carries out in detail the precepts of Natural 
Law, so far as it is feasible having regard to 
human weakness, local traditions and circums- 
tances, and security of the society, and other 
public needs. He distinguishes law and 
morality, and .also law and equity in the 
administration of justice, in the lines of 
Aristotle ; and discusses the several theories of 
punishment—all of which are moot points in 
modern i lata 
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The age of transition commenced with. the. The Ren 
close of the 15th century, | and many causes intemal 
co-operated to introduce it. -The general spirit 7a 
of dissatisfaction, arising out of: excessive social 
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individual, was one; decay of scholastic philo- 
sophy, which had so long supported the estab- 
lished order and religious dogma and faith, 
through internal schisms, was another ; as also 
the birth of the new philosophic spirit which 
refused to accept the scholastic position that 
the tenets of the Church were all demonstrable 
by reason and begav to dispute those that were 
not capable of proof (cf. Pomponatius 1462-- 
1530 and Vanini 1586—1619). Mere dialectic 
or notional establishment of a dogma was no 
longer accepted as proof of its objective truth. 
Scientific empirical demonstrability of a 
proposition was more in demand, than mere 
logical non-contradiction or syllogistic deduci- 
bility in thought, as necessary for its accept- 
ance. 

The external movements which contributed 
towards the Renaissance were the Revival of 
Letters, the Reformation, and the growth of the 
natural sciences. Greek Philosophies, hitherto 
read only through their translations into- 
doggerel Latin, came to be sought and studied 
by learned Greeks arrived from Constantinople’ 
in original. Great impetus towards revival of 
classical studies, including the Humanities, Law.: 
and Philosophy, was given by the Medicis and. 
also by scholars like Bessarion (d. 1472) and: 
Ficinus (d. 1499) in I taly, and Reuchlin (d. 145 5). E 
Melanchthon and Erasmus in Germany. The: 
Humanists, in opposition to the Scholastics, 
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introduced a fresh culture and created a new 
interest outside the sphere of religion and 
formal philosophy. The invention of printing 
also very much aided the dissemination of 
knowledge. 


The rupture of thought with authority was 
focussed in the Reformation (introduced in 
Germany by Luther) which stood for the 
independence of individual religious conscience 
and subjective conviction,—the reading of the 
Law of Nature by the individual for himself, 
and not through dogmas and teachings of the 
Church and Schoolmen. Each must read and 
interpret the gospel by his own independent 
reason. Celibacy, poverty, asceticism, &c. were 
not to be taken as fey se good, as hitherto taught 
and preached, but must be judged by each for 
himself according to circumstances. Marriage, 
worldly activities, wealth and enjoyment of 
layman were not against the the law of Nature. 
The individual must work out his own salva- 
tion through his direct relation with God 
which subsists. without any uncalled for inter- 
vention of the priests. 


Ancient Greek Philosophy was as back- 
ward in its knowledge of external nature as it. 


was strong in metaphysics. The discovery of 
America. and of the maritime route to the. East : 
Indies and the- great astronomical and mathema- | 
tical discoveries of Copernicus: (a. I 543): Kepler: 
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(d. 1631) and Galileo (d. 1642) and Newton 
(d. 1727) discredited and distroyed transmitted 
errors and prejudices shared alike by Plato, Aris- 
totle, the Scholastics, and the church, opened 
out new vistas of knowledge, and raised expecta- 
tions of infinite progress ; turning enquiry from 
unfruitful dialectics of thought to the observa- 
tion and experiment of the concrete facts of 
the world of experience or matter (hitherto 
treated in contempt as derogatory to the dignity 
of man), with a mind to accept correct induc- 
tions from the data so obtained as truths, 
fearless of any time-honoured theories autho- 
rities or prejudices to. the contrary. Among 
the exponents of this new philosophy may be 
named Bacon (1551-1626), who is the foremost 
of them, the Italian philosophers, Cardan 
(1501-1575) Campanella (1568-1639) Bruno 
(d. 1600) and Vanini (1586-1619), and the 
German Bohm (1575-1624) '. 


With the spirit of freedom in the air, 
Feudalism decayed; the Romano—German 
Empire went to pieces, and absolute territorial 
monarchies were securely established as inde- 
pendent units, owing no allegiance, temporal or 
spiritual, to the Emperor or the Pope. This 
gave a rude shaking to the authority of the 


1 Though they are-very much differentiated from each other by 


their national characteristics ; for instance Bacon, is a champion of | 


empiricism, Bruno a representative of poe: pantheism, and Bohm of 
theosophical mysticism, | as 
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Corpus Juris as the common law of Europe, and 
laid the foundation stone of the national spirit 
which eventually led to legal development 
along national lines. With the development 
of the scientific spirit, and interest in mundane 
things, and respect for their value and utility, 
industries, commerce and other useful pursuits, 
indicative of individual and corporate enter- 
prise, grew up to replace the idle and ignorant 
and superstitious pleasures pursuits and 
adventures—-of the days of knight errentry and 
the crusades. 

Most of the feudal monarchies. i the 
middle ages in Europe, both in and out of the 
ambit of the Roman Empire, especially those 
of France and Scotland, had, since long before 
the 16th century, set up.absolute independent 
sovereignty. Some had. never really acknow- 
ledged the authority of the Romano German 
Emperor; and those who had, now ceased to 
admit his suzerainty. Many. of them were 
quite tyrannical and despotic in the exercise of 
their sovereign power. The Roman Law, which, 
since its revival in Italy from the rath century 


Activities 
for civic 
emancipation. 


onwards, had gradually permeated the king- 
doms of Western Europe (chiefly through the 
efforts of the emissaries from the Italian i univere | 
sities and the Romanised French . -_lawyers),. re E 
hallowed the - sovereign's “position . with its l nn e 
juristic stamp of absolute. unlimited authority -3-4 
which it would be almost a heresy to doubt Fec 
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or deny; except, perhaps, for the purpose of 
demonstrating its subordination to, or limita- 
tion by, the authority of the Roman Church. 
The new spirit of rebellion against authority 
soon extended towards civic as well as religious 
emancipation ; and there were many among the 
leaders of the new movement ' who preached 
the public right of active rebellion, and even 
of assasination, against tyrannical rulers. 
Bodin, while adopting the Roman _ juristic 
conception of absolute sovereignty, makes the 
existence of personal rights the basis of the 
state’s power ; and Althusius bases it on social 
contract, and the delegation, under it, of the 
authority of the people to the sovereign, 
somewhat in the lines adopted by the later 
schoolmen named above (see § E); but what 
distinguishes these new theorists from their 
scholastic predecessors is their use of the theory 
of sovereignty of the people for the practical 
purposes of political revolution. 


1 Cf. Junius Brutus, Bodin (1530—97), and Althusius (1557—1628). 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL THEORIES oF MODERN 
JURISPRUDENCE. (THE 17TH, ISTH AND 
EARLY IQTH CENTURIES). 


The spirit which dominated the modern 
era (beginning with the 17th century), its 


civilisation and thought, was that of eman- 


cipation ;—religious emancipation from the 
yoke of the See of Rome, civic emancipation 
from the tyranny of despotic secular kings, and 
emancipation of thought from the bondage of 
traditional opinions, dogmas and prejudices, 
and of all written texts (whether cited from the 
Bible, Aristotle, Cicero, or the Corpus Juris). 
It may also be described as one of indivi- 
dualism, i.e., of the individual's liberty of body 
and mind or thought against political and 
religious or philosophical tyranny; or of 
subjectivism, which, though born of doubt, 
was not destructive or despondent, as mainly 
characterised the position of the ancient Sophists 
and Sceptics, but constructive and full of hope, 
which seeks, by independent individual obser- 
vation and study of the facts of external nature 
and of the processes of human thought, to. 
raise new theories of science, philosophy, ethics, 
law and politics, which would be free from pre- 
conceived or transmitted notions and prejudices, 
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With regard to this prosess of emancipation, 
I would simply quote Dr. Berolzheimer’s 
remarks ' that “Intellectually and spiritually 
the process of emancipation began with the 
Reformation; the French Revolution, pro- 
claiming the rights of man, developed it 
formally ; and its economic and social con- 
summation was reserved for the social-ethical 
movement at the close of the nineteenth 
century.” 


But, from the outset, this newly eman- 
cipated intellect of the 17th century was 
directed, in its search after knowledge, into two 
diferent channels, Both Bacon (1561—1620 
A. D.) and Descartes (1596—1626 A. D.), eager 
and earnest for certainty and truth, equally 
opposed the acceptance of time honoured preju- 
dices and dogmas, and favoured the elimination 
of all ideas or data except those received from 
direct, accurate, and unbiassed observation of 
nature, in the investigation of truth ; but while 
Bacon, true to his English characteristics, 


enthroned, as the ‘Novum Organon’,’ Experience 


or Perception, and proposed to rely principally 


upon the facts of external nature, as gathered. 


by the outward senses, as the primary materials 


Legal Philosophies, p. ike 


? As opposed to Aristotle, ‘wba i in his: e 'Organsi” t made ii ey more 
his business to teach how logical correctness: of conclusions from given | 
premises might be seciired, rather. than the proper mode. of ‘testing: the: 
premises and conclusions with: referende tò the facts of actial experience. 


Two lines of 
thought in 
the horizon 
from the 
outset—idea- 
lism and em- 
piricism 
naturalism or 
realism. 


Subjectivism. 


Descartes. 
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for his induction, Descartes, with his national 
idealistic tendencies, regarded the senses as 
unreliable, and turned to the mind and its 
thought (cogito, ergo sum), as the primal 
indubitable basis of all true knowledge. 


“ Tue principle of subjectivity,” says Prof. 
Miraglia, ' “is the foundation of modern philo- 
sophy, whose motive iseither thought” (idealism) 
“or experience” (materialism or realism). “Ex- 
perience is resolved intoexternal sensations, into 
pleasures and pains, into the utilities of man, 
conceived as an individual. In experience, the 
subject prevails, as sense or tendency to pleasure, 
aided by hedonistic calculations’ (as in 
England). I may supplement this by adding 
that, in thought, the subject prevails, as reason 
or tendency to be free from all outward influ- 
ences, including utility and pleasure, and aims 
at abstract liberty, as individual human nature 
seeking free expression, in perfect equality and 
freternity (as in France), or in perfection, includ- 
ing culture, če., the maximum development of 
the inner powers and faculties, and supremacy 
and control over the external natural agencies 
(asin Germany). i 

“7 think, ze, am conscious of myself, hence- 
Í exist (cogito, ergo, sum)”: this is Descartes’ 
first postulate of knowledge in philosophy. 
This idea of self-existence is innate in man, i.e... 


+ Comparative Legal Philosophy, ph 21, 
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is not voluntarily created by imagination, nor 
borrowed, like perception, from the senses ; and 
hence, it represents a truth or reality. Descart- 
es, the founder of modern idealistic philosophy, 
thus starts with the innate ideas, and the proper 
deductions from them, as the most reliable 
sources of knowledge of truth. Our idea of 
God, the infinite perfect being, is similarly 
innate; and there must be a God from whom 
this idea has arisen, and of whom it is the 
unimpeachable proof. The spirit, mind, soul, 
the self (ego) or the subject is characterised by 
thought ; and matter, body or the object by 
extension. Though essentially different and 
exclusive of each other, they are both connected 
together, and made to act and interact with 
each other, by the force of God. God is perfec- 
tion and truth; and hence, clear cognition or 
perception, which is the result of the interaction 
of the subject and object, and the outcome ol 


the force of God, is also, therefore, a reliable 


instrument for the finding of truth. 
The dualism of subject and object—of 


spirit and matter, the sharp contrast between 


the two, their primd facie irreconciliable charac» 


Idealistic 
philosophy 
and jurispru» 
dence, | 


teristics of thought and extension, which (since R ae 
the liberation of the subject from the thraldom ` 
of the objective. world i ig thè shape of political Te 
discipline. and religious” cand” ‘philosophical aa So 
dogmatism, and: the assertion. of. its: ‘position lS, 


as a co-ordinate'entity with the objec 
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its right to think out, independently, its consti- 
tution, place, and end in the economy of the 
world) attracted special attention in the era 
following after the middle ages, led to the consi- 
deration of the question as to how these 
opposite principles or substances are made to 
interact or affect each other ; or in other words, 
how does the mind perceive things, and, by its 
will, influence the body, and, through it, the 
external sorroundings. German philosophy 
took up the question in right earnest, and, since 
Descartes, there was accordingly a decided turn 
of this philosophy towards epistemology or 
theory of knowledge. English philosophers, as 
remarked before, assumed a superficial solution 
of the question, took 1t for granted without seek 
ing a philosophical explanation, and directed 
themselves to what they supposed to be the 
more practically fruitful questions of external 
nature and its laws, politics, and analytical 
jurisprudence, studied on the basis of experience 
and guided by. individualistic utilitarianism. 
Following after Bacon, they, led by Hobbes, 
Locke and others, founded the English system. of 
empirical, materialistic, or realistic philosophy 
and jurisprudence, which will be discussed in a 
later lecture. Ior the present, we confine ours, 
selves to the path marked out by the German. 
school of philosophy, which developed along. 
idealistic lines, and, through tentative hypothe: 
ses, somewhat: dogmatic -in . character, of: 
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Descartes, Geulinx, Malebranche, Spinoza, 
Leibnitz and others, step by step reached the 
maturer stages of philosophic ‘criticism, in 
Kant. The connection, between the develop- 
ments of continental philosophy and conti- 
nental jurisprudence or legal philosophy, is so 
intimate, that I am constrained to discuss the 
main features of the former at some length, so 
that you may fully appreciate the nature and 
progress of continental jurisprudence from 
Grotius onwards. Kant was a land mark in 
both philosophy and jurisprudence; and the 
advance, from Grotius to Kant, in legal philo- 
sophy can be best followed, if we understand 
that from Descartes to Kant in philosophy. 
Descartes emphasised the dualism of the 
subject and the object, regarded both as substan- 
ces, and established their connection through the 
force of God. It was the dogmatic assumption 
of a vis major to conjoin two absolutely 
inconsistent and irreconciliable substances, viz., 
mind and matter. Geulinx explained the 
operation of this vis major; and supposed it to 


Developing 
idealism in 
philosophy. 


intervene, on each occasion that: we perceive or . 


exercise our will, to assist the correlation of 


the two, according as the subject. or the object 3 


is the passive agent. Malebtanche (16381715) 


took -up the problem, i in France, and reached a ae f : 
more: developed: assumption that ‘material ‘a ee 
objects ‘are: em anations of God, as much as. ‘the “Peed OMe 






mind-or ego, ° 


The inter-action of the two takes” o0 
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place through and in this absolute divine essence 
wherein they are one. This obviates the necessity 
of a vis major or miracle at every step of life, 
in every perception and act. Spinoza (1632— 
1677) bridged over the difficulty of dualism 
by realistic panthiesm. He regards God as the 
only one substance, t.e., self-determined reality ; 
while mind and matter, thought and extension, 
are not (derivative and created) substances, as 
Descartes assumed, but only the two, out of the 
infinite, attributes, determined by the substance 
of God, z.e., forms, in which the single substance 
reveals itself to us. These attributes are 
never isolated or apart; but are everywhere 
together, correlated and identified as things and 
ideas, as body and soul, z.e., as being or existence, 
and its reflection, in thought. The two are the 
same in substance; but only expressed, in the 
one case, as consciousness or thought, and in the 
other, as material extension. The individual 
ideas and material objects are accidents or 
modes in which the infinite substance expresses 
itself, j.e, its attributes. They are the various 
evanescent individual finite forms, perpetually 
appearing and dying away, without any proper 
reality of their own, and related to the subs-. 
tance like the waves to the sea. He denies: 
free will in man, which is only a natural force 
with the illusion of freedom. Spinoza is the. 
exponent of strength and activity, as partaking. 
of spirit or the idea, and as the source of right, i 
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According to him, inadequacy, weakness or 
passivity is the result of want of knowledge, 
confusion, and subjection to the passions. 
Highest power commands the highest right ; c.f. 
the state, in which, by agreement, the bulk' of 
the power of the community is vested, for 
checking the acute struggle of individuals 
through conflicting passions and interests. 


Descartes left the dualism of mind and 
matter unsolved, except by the assumption of 
a vis major. Spinoza sought to assimilate them 
as correlative attributes of God; while Leibnitz, 
more 1dealistically, reduced matter to spirit, as 
“confused ideation, —as an unconscious spiri- 
lual atom, having, in it, the pətentiality of 
development into a conscious and thinking 
monad. Liebnitz, somewhat anticipated by 
Bruno in this direction, is a spiritual atomist ; 


for, according to him, the world is composed of - 


a plurality of monads, or spiritual force-units, 
or souls, which are indestructible and insuscep- 


tible of external influence. Each of them, 


Leibnitz 
(1646—1716). 


while qualitatively diferent, is a microcosm, - 


vapable, each in its own way, of unfolding its 
inner nature into the fully developed spiritual 
clements of consciousness and knowledge of 


the entire universe. | Bodies are. aggregates of: M 
monads, like fish ponds- full of living fishes, eee? 
Dead matter is made up of monads qn a state, 9 


But not the whole—per conira Hobbes: 


DS IHE IDEALISM UF LEIBNITZ (| LEerene 


of swoon, expressing themselves only in motion ; 
the ideas not attaining to consciousness yet. 
In organic nature, the thought in the monads 
expresses itself, either, only in formative vitality, 
not yet reaching consciousness, asin plants ; or, 
in sensation and memory, as in lower animals :; 
or, lastly, in consciousness and knowledge, as tn 
man. All monads act in concert, and develop 
in parallel lines, and have parallel or corres- 
ponding perceptions and thoughts, under a pre- 
established harmony, ie., as variety in unity 
established by God, which is the unity of the 
universe and its final end. The operations of 
the soul (which ts the central monad in the 
bodv or congeries of less advanced monads), as 
also of the different souls with reference to 
each other, though they are all independent 
and self-determined entities, are solved and 
smoothed by this pre-established harmony. 
Leibnitz is accordingly a supporter of innate 
ideas, and goes even beyond Descartes in think- 
ing that all ideas, including perceptions, are 
evolved from within the monad:-——the very 
opposite of the empiricism, e.g., of Locke and 
others. The mind in the monad is not a tabula 
vasa, as held by Locke, but a containing energy” 
(cf. Spinoza); containing the principles of 
identity (causality), which governs the external, 
and finality (reason or teleology), which governs. . 
the inner nature of the universe. Spinoza’s ° 
philoscphy logically reduces all to causality, 
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leaving no room for free will, reason, or 
teleology. Liebnitz, attaching substantiality 
to the monad, allows a scope for free will, or 
the spontaneous expression of its inherent 
reason. 


It is now time for us to turn to our proper 
subject—the modern theories of Jurisprudence. 
The philosophy of law, t.e., of Positive Law, has 
received special attention only in the modern 
era: and the first and foremost name, in connec- 
tion with its birth and infancy in that era, is 
that of Hugo Grotius (1583—1645). He has 
been called the Descartes of legal philosophy.’ 
His position, when analysed, is made up of 
the two attitudes; one, characteristic of the 
Renaissance, and the other, of the idealistic turn 
taken by it in the Continent. Firstly, he does 
uot take for granted States, Governments, and 
Law, as institutions ordained by God, but seeks 
n rational solution or explanation under which 
their control of the individual, and the right 
extent and manner of that control, might be 
justified and fixed. Secondly, he seeks for this 
explanation and ascertainment of the constitu- 


Juristic the- 
ory of Natural 
Law: Grotius 


tion and powers of state, by the study, not of | 


the outward objective facts and institutions of | 
the world, but of the inner social and reason- 
able nature of the human. ego. The indivi- 


dual, ” as Pr of. f Miraglia says, ' 2 absorbed by the ai k $ T 


2 -Berolzheiner p. 115. 
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community, reasserts himself, opposes it, and 
believes he is its origin and end ; imagining even 
that he has lived without it (ze., in a hypotheti- 
cal state of nature), At this point the ethico- 
juristic system begins, which is called the theory 
of Natural Law ; for it is founded on the reason 
and experience of man more as an individual 
thanas a society." The Scholastic Law of 
Nature was something derived from God’s man- 
date; and it attempted to be reconciled with 
reason withthe help of Greek philosophy. In so 
lar as the later Scholastics and Jesuit theologians 
sought to found states on the consent of the 
people, it was for the purpose of minimising the 
secular state in comparison with the church 
which was founded directly upon God’s word, 
sovereienity and rule.* Those jurists, who, on 
the other hand, favoured the absolutism of 
temporal states, and stood for might as right, 
had Roman Law, then venerated as “ written 
reason’, to support them. Grotius freed 
himself from the superstitions of both camps; 
and his Law of Nature wasa doctrine of in- 
dividual rights against the encroachment of all. 
arbitrary authority. It is a body of the prin- 
ciples of right action, in accordance with the 
rational nature of man: principles which are 
NA ORE EE A 


Comparative legal philosophy, p. 21. 3 
Grotius, however, bases his theory of Law of Nature more on the. 
“inner social nature” than on “ reason and experience ’ of man. ; 
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immutable, and would exist even if there were 
no God; and which include, in its broadest 
sense, the principles of ethics. 


Before formation of the states and the rule 
of Positive Law, man was in the state of nature 
and governed by Natural Law ; for, as Sir H.S. 
Maine explains in his Ancient Law, Nature 
abhors a vacuum, and there cannot be absolute 
lawlessness anywhere in the world. The 
social nature of man * prompted him to live a 
communal life; and there was, at the beginning, 
communal property. Prompted by this nature, 
i.e., under the dictate of the Law of Nature, men 
gy week’ in society respected and abided by the 
free agreements 7.e., contracts of each other, and 
this agreement and contract became the basis 
of the division of communal, and the creation 
of individual property. For similar reasons, 
i.e, under the Law of Nature, men respected the 
wishes of each member with regard to the 
posthumous devolution and disposition of his 


property, and when no such wish was expressed, — 


a scheme was adopted, representing the most 


likely wishes of the individual, if he had been 
given opportunity and means of expressing .- 


them at his death: and this became the Law of 


intestate succession. It is, again, by. a. similar, 


Grotius’ lega! 
{heorres, 


but more ` “comprehensive, tacit Or. R 7 





' See Chap. 1: Swan oe 
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mutual agreement or contract, that the people, 
asa whole, in the state of nature, organised 
themselves into the State, conferring power upon 
one or several individuals to rule the rest, who 
promised obedience to the rule. The object of 
this organisation eflected by the free agreement 
of the individuals was common utility, t.e., 
security and stability of individual rights ; 
and the form of Government depended on the 
mode in which the delegated authority was, by 
the popular agreement, vested or distributed. 
The right to rule, so conferred on the 
sovreign, includes the right to make positive 
laws, and to punish their disobedience; so 
that the state’s or sovereign’s right to punish 
the criminal arises out of the latter's own 
consent. 

Grotius book “De Juve Belli ac Pacis ” 
utilised his doctrine of Natural Law to lay 
down the foundation of modern International 
Law. The source of the Law of Nations is not 
positive legislation but Natural Law. His 
argument rests on the hypothesis that indepen- 
dent states are inter se units not governed by 
any human artificial organisation with a 
common superior ; that there being no positive 
Law to govern their relations, the Law of 
Nature must govern them; and that the Law: 
of Nature was, in fact, recognised by the Roman: 
jurists as governing international concerns is 
proved by their regarding it as identical with. 
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jus Gentium. Grotius proposes, no doubt, to 
derive the rules of International Law by 
deducing principles which accord with the rea- 
sonable autat of man ; but, in fact, he borrows 
them from the Roman Law of property (asit 
stood after the Civil Law had been fully libera- 
hsed by the principles of Law of Nature and 
Equity) in the time of the classical jurists. The 
rules, for instance, regarding ownership and 
acquisition of property, such as “ occupatio, 

“ accessio, “traditio,” &c. in times of peace, 
and the rules of Jus Gentium regarding capture 
ut war, were freely mixcd up or confused, and 
incorporated from the Roman Law to form the 
nucleus of the new science, and the apphcabihity 
of the Law of Nature to the belligerents (e.y., of 
the rule of occupatio in connexion with the 
captors claim to the spoils or booty of war), 
was further supported by the supposition that 
the disorganisation, due to war, remits the 
warring communities to the state of nature, 
with consequent suspension of civil rights.’ 


See Maine's Ancient Law Chap. V. Maine criticises Grotius’ use 

wt the term Jus Gentium in the sense International Law as involving -a 
misunderstanding of the rea! mening of the term which wasi in his time, 

of ambiguous import. ë 

Maine criticises this Application of | the pee of occupatio, 
which was really meant for small things, for the purposes of International 
Law, especially, to large territories ; as also the argument, based on. the 
Law of Nature, by which the modèrn theorists of International Law, : 
following Grotius, seek to support the claim of the private . individual. 
to the booty seized by him, as unbistorical | and: fallacious: He admits. 
however, that they,” inspite of. ‘their’ ‘ogical - fallacy and; historical: 
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Law. 
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This theory of International Law has gracefully 
placed all states, great or small, rich or poor, 
ona footing of equality, for international pur- 
poses, on the principle, that, under the Law ol 
Nature, all individuals or units (here the states) 
are equal.’ 


Justice and Law, in their broadest sense, 
stand for what is ethically just and right, being 
in consonance with the reasonable social nature 
of man, or, in other words, with the Law of 
Nature. Hence, injustice and wrong, as their 
negatives, constitute, in each case, a departure 
from the social harmony of life,-a deviation 
from the normal acts and concessions demanded 
bv reason to preserve that harmony. The social 
nature of man is at the root of all Justice 
and Law; it is the appetitis socialis of the 
inaividual, by which he feels the need of a life 
spent tranguilly and as a veasonable being, in 
community with his fellowmen, for the 
welfare of others,’ and not for mere utility 
divorced from ethical motives. /us is either 
natural, t.e., prompted from inside by nature ; 
or voluntary, t.e. positive or imposed from 


or ake ete PF ae . 
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maccurancy, to a great extent humanised the rigour and ferocity of war. 
Grotius, it must be remmembered, wrote his book while the thirty years’ 
war was in progress and he himself avows (see proloyomena art. 28) that 
the horrors of the war, and its utter. lawlessness led him to write the 
buok, See Maine’s Ancient Law, Ch, IV. : 
i SJoid., Che IV. 

See ‘Hugo Grotius’ in the “celebrated jurists of the world; n 

Vot. H, legal History series, p. 18e. 
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without, by God (divine), or man (human). 
It is said that Grotius’ treatise on peace and 
war gavea death-blow to the machiavellian 
policy of “des Lugs and Trugs, ” and rendered 


possible the peace of Westphalia, and the. 


commencement, after it, of the new era of 
reform and equality '. 

The legal and political theories of Grotius 
continued for long to be the ground work on 
which legal philosophers of Germany, England 
and France proceeded to develop their special 
conceptions of Nature and State and of their 
laws, all of which were really those left by 
Grotius, with modifications, We shall, for the 
present, cofine ourselves to those that followed 
closely in the wake of Grotius, along rationa- 
listic lines. They all admitted that there was 
a Law of Nature, as described by Grotius, anda 
state of nature previous. to the formation of 
organised states ; but differred, as to the charaz- 
teristics of the state of nature and its laws, as 


to the mode of deducing those laws, and the 


motives which impelled individuals to the 
formation of states. _ ~* k 
Spinoza’s contributions to legal philosophy, 


according to Dr. Berolzheimer, were. not in. 


keeping with his general. philosophy °. For, 


Subsequent 
legal philoso- 
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trom Grotius. 
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in the learned doctor's opinion, was hardly 

consistent with himself. His extreme panthe- 
ism would in fact destroy free will, wrong and 
responsiblity, and lead to absolute fatalism in 
every detail of life and activity. In fact, 
Spinoza, in his “ Ethica,” opposes rationalism, 
which preaches man’s independence of his 
environments, and his philosophy of strength, if 
consistently pushed to its extreme results, would 
lead to the conclusion of “ might is right ;” for 
whatever the strong do, by virtue of the superior 
force, must be in accordance with Nature. It is 
here that Spinoza shuns his main position, and 
adopts the unphilosophical attitude of placing 
convention, based on utility, and the artificial 
State, created by it, above the natural rule and 
oppression of the strong. He places reason — 
above the passions as the only sphere wherein | 
man is free, and pleads for the stoic life of- 
passioniess reason and contemplation ; but so 
long as that is not reached, the make-shift of | 
an artificially organised state, to keep down 

turbulence and secure common welfare, is pro- 
vided for, with sufficient safeguards to control: 
and limit the authority of the state, so that it- 
may not monopolise the whole force of the. 
community, and, by tyrannical absolutism,- 
belie its own object, and bring on at 
destruction through rebellion ¢ or revolution '. : 


Rn A Sg STD NSE Pee rater ee ian S Ea MART 





N. B.—Constructive philosophic attempts to reconcile: “frag: 
will and determinism &c. must however proceed on the principle: of 
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Puffendorfl (1623 1694)' leans more towards 
the sense of utility than the “social nature ” 
of man, as the decisive factor in the formation 
of states. Man’s inclinations are to a great 
extent egoistic or antisocial, and not wholly 
social or altruistic as Grotius seems to have 
thought. It is rather the common need 
desire (self interest) to strengthen the position 
of each by organisation, and to prevent the 
evils of helplessness attendant upon isolated 
and disorganised life, that prompted the patres 
-familias of the different households to organise 
together into the state by a series of contracts 
stipulating and fixing the constitution, the 
nights and obligations of the governing and 
the governed &c. Like Grotius, Puffendorff 
coufused law with morals ; but while the former 
made Law of Nature and ethics independent of 
God, the latter was more theological in 
making them dependent on the will of God, 
for which he utilised the then popular Cartesian 
philosophy and reasoning. ° This made 


Pufferndorff. 


Pultendorff’s presentation of the Law of Nature 


more acceptable and intelligible to the people 


dificrentiation of planes. The plane of reason is the plane of free will, 


right, strength, and good and happiness ; that of passions, and. Senses is 
tie plane of passive submission of the ego tó envirönmental influences, 
and here external regulation i is necessary. Spinoza’ ; inconsistency. iş, more 
apparent than real. The i ‘strength ”. "of free will: ‘in ‘reason < is teal: 
‘might’ and itiş always ‘right. ‘The : might ' of passion is ‘not the, 


‘strength ’ of the ego, but its weakness, under the. sway. of the, nonvego; 
t See Korkiinov. ~Theory of Law, p. 25. ° ed. : ) 
His preat work * ‘De officis: hominis. et. civis! . pub, ‘a 
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at large than Grotius’ more abstract (and 
apparently godless) theory ; and, in the form as 
modified by him, the doctrne of Natural Law 
was the popular doctrine of the 17th and 18th 


centuries. 
Controversies The controversies in these days on Grotius’ 
over Grotius’ , a 
doctrine. doctrine of Nature were many sided. Should 


Law of Nature be based on reason or human 
nature, instead of on God, his mandate and 
revelation? Should it be based on the unaided 
and independent contemplation or analysis of 
the dictates of ‘nature’ in the human heart 
yielding uncertain and even conflicting results 
(as indicated by differences of views and 
opinions of the different philosophers of the 
school of Law of Nature)? Should we not 
rather accept the interpretation of Law of 
Nature and Reason put and developed by the 
greatest geniuses of ancient times and accepted 
by all for centuries, z.¢., as embodied in the 
Roman Law? Should we place individual 
Opinion and sentiment in the name of equity 
above the sanctified principles of Roman Juris- 
prudence which have stood the test of time: 
and experience? Should not law and morals’ 
be separated? The opposition to Grotius": 
theory came mostly from outsiders who were: 
supporters of authority—-the Christian theold«: 
gians (and strangely enough, the Protestants: 
were more virulent than the Roman Catholics). 
on the one side, and the Romanists, ie; the: 
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votaries of Roman Law, on the other; but 
some even came from persons inside the camp, 
e.g., from those who, like Selden, made conces- 
sions to the claims of theology and revelation 
and of Foman Law. 

The differentiation of law and morals was 
the first substantial step, after Grotius, in the 
advance or evolution of the doctrine of Law 
of Nature. Spinoza, while resting the position 
and right of the state on strength or force, had 
explained how only external actions (as 
opposed to opinions and creeds) of men were 
amenable to the control of force, and, therefore, 
of the. state and its laws. Barbeyrac, though 
a follower of Puffendorff, also tried to differen- 
tiate law and morals scientifically ; but it was 
Thomasius (1655-1728) who clearly limited 
the sphere of operation of justce and law as 
consisting in the external relations of man 
wherein it. may be forcibly executed, and not 
in the inner disposition or thought which is 
beyond the reach of material force and, hence, 
also.of the law and the state. Thomasius, like 


Law and 
morals 
Thomasiu: 


Puffendroff, bases Natural Law not on revela- _ 


tion, but on reason; but its contents or rules, 


however, are not to be. elicited. by analysis of 


human nature, but from divine decree (contra _ 7 7 
Grotius). ‘They. are,. moreover, © addressed, not. 5 
as commands (contra Puffendorff), but as wise aos 
admonitions addressed to the heart or con- ae 
SCIENCE, - In -proposin g the. fi or mula of justice. z 3 y : " 3 
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(as opposed to that of morality, which runs 
thus :—~-"* Do to yourself whatever you wish 
others to do to themselves "), namely, * Do not 
to another what you would not have another 
do unto you.” he borrowed from the Christian 
precepts as emboched st. Mathew VII. 2 or. 
ot. Luke VL 31; and his formula of justice was 
afterwards aes scientific and logical preci- 
sion, by Kant, and distinguished from the 
opposite formula of morality, and the two 
together were set down as the categorical 
imperatives oi Law and Ethics respectively, for 
the deduction of all legal and ethical rules. 
This gives to legal rules, an absolutely negative 
character, Moral rules determine duties to- 
wards ourseives, and may be imposed in the 
form of advice; while legal rules, being 
negative, and regarding Others, call for a 
command mvolving punishment for compelling 
their observance. The State’s power ought 
not to be exercised for enforcing moral 
duties. is (Thomasius) classification of Law 
(rectum) into justice, morality (honestum), and 
propriety (decorum) may be compared with 
that of his contemporary Leibnitz, namely, 
Law, Equity and Probity. The latter, however, . 
bases Law not on the will but on the essence 
of God, as manifested in the monads, and mixes . 
up law and e hics, and is accordingly on both. 
points more closely allied to Grotius than, to. 
either Puffencroff or Thomasius. aH 


Luctur# H, | WOLFF. 


Wolff (1679—1754) follows the monad 
philosophy of Leibnitz, though he does not 
admit that every monad, except the spirit 
monads, is a microcosm capable of reflecting 
the universe. So far, however, as these spirit 
monads, (men) are concerned, their nature aims 
at perfection; and so Law of Nature, found in 
the nature of men, imposes the duty of doing 
all that tend towards the perfect and the good, 
--the perfection and good of the individual, 
family, nation and the state. Wolff gave a 
theological turn to Leibnitz’s philosophy and 
popularised it, as Puffendroff did with regard to 
Grotius. Natural Law and its principle of 
perfection applies to all duties, moral or legal, 
towards self, others and God {a tridivision 
comprising Law, morals and religion similar 
to that of Pulfendroff). These duties, imposed 
by Nature and her Law, create correspond- 
ing natural rights of man, which are inalienable. 
The state arises out of Contract in order to 


secure and facilitate peace, protection, and_ 


perfection, and abundance for satisfying the 
needs of the members—in short, for the common 
weal, which means a. contented life without 
want, te., free from. all trouble, for every body. 


W oiff, 


The state’s duty is to provide all these; and it ` 
is necessarily clothed with all authority over 
individuals that is- required. for. maintaining ~ 
the disci pline - and paternalism. without whieh: a, 
the object of government: cannot be attained, 7 


The logical 
necessity of 
the doctrine 
of Law of 
Nature. 
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Wolffs is therefore the representative German 
view regarding the object, authority, and 
functions of the state, as Locke's is the represen- 
tative English and Roussean’s the representa- 
tive French View. | : 

This doctrine of Natural Law, which was 
elaborated step by step from the time of 
Socrates downwards through the successive 
stages of Greek, Roman and Scholastic eras 
and brought into still greater prominence by 
Grotius and his successors along rationalistic 
lines, served the important purpose of offering 
an explanation of the essential, common and 
unchangeable elements, in the legal systems 
and the conception of law obtaining every- 
where in the world, which seem to be incapable 


of being changed or affected by any arbitrary 


enactment imposed by the will of the legislator.’ 
Positive laws of the societies are temporary, 


discrepant and variable, according to different 


history, needs, environments and states of - 


progress and civilization of the different nations 


and countries ; and this punctuates the essential 


distinction between man made laws and the 
laws of external nature like those of gravitas 
tion, motion, heat, electricity, of chemical 
combinations, and even those of biology and: 
animal instincts, which are invariable andi 
uniform throughout the world. Those who: 
see in human-made laws nothing Dut- the 


1 See Karkunov—Theory of T Ch, HI., See. 14. 


aid 
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accidental: and arbitrary productions of free 
human will rising or capable of rising superior 
to all external influences, easily fall in with the 
view that human laws and laws of external 
nature belong to totally distinct or even anta- 
gonistic categories; the former, characterised 
by freewill and teleology at their origin, and 
variability in their texture, and the latter, by 
rigid causality and uniformity, under fixed 
principles the operation of which no human 
will can thwart or modify. This, however, is 
but half of the truth; for there is in human 
laws as well, a comparatively necessary and 
invariable element, which 1s the same and 
common to different legal systems of many 
widely different societies, and which has got 
to be accounted for with reference to something 
(beyond the arbitrary dictates of the law — 
giver) in the constitution of man and society. 
No arbitrary rule of positive law can ignore 
these necessary elements ; and experience and. 
history establish that arbitrary rules, invented by 
the law-giver, or borrowed from foreign laws, | 
and sought to. be introduced into society against. 
the grain or in violation of the existing ethical | 
constitution of the people, have either. become : 
dead letters or led. to disturbances. ‘or.-revolu: 
tions. The. fact is that. human laws. are: made. 
of two parts ; one, which:is common, invariable. 
and universal, depends: ‘on. the: na tutal physical 5 
and ethical constitution | OF man: 1 Bed society y 
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and is incapable of being readily affected by 
the human will; and the other, artificial and 
conventional, and therefore variable and 
The Roman changing, over which the human will has a 
view cue leading control. The Roman jurists ‘noticed 
this fact and regarded Natural Law as part of 
positive law': that part of it, which, being 
based on human nature, or the nature of things 
(which are the subjects of rights), or on the 
nature of the legal relations themselves, consti- 
tutes the invariable and universal part of the 
concrete phenomena of law and is independent 
of the human will. Korkunov, in his Theory of - 
Law, Ch. HI, Sec 15, has critically examined | 
this position, and sought to prove, by citing — 
Korkunov’s examples, that the rules, supposed to belong to 
hag pei the so-called ‘ natural’ part of Roman Law, 
idea of taw have in some cases no connection with ‘nature, ~ 
but are conventional, and are explained by the - 
accidents of Roman history and civilization; — 
that some others are indicative of mere physical”. 
limitations and impossibilities; and, besides; 
that the rules themselves are not as necessary or 
universal as they were supposed to be. The Jas ` 
Gentium of Rome, (and to some extent, thee 
Church Laws in the scholastic days): w 
hitherto served to keep up the idea that Law of ae 
Nature is as concrete and real a body of rules'as - ; 
positive law; but the validity of this” hai 
conception of Natural Law is, as Korkùnot: 


See Justinian’ $ Institutes. —I, ime 
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justly points out, therefore disestablished as 
soon as it is proved that these concrete rules 
are not universal. in all societies. A different 
attitude was however taken up by Grotius and 
the. other modern theorists of Natural Law 
appearing after him since the 17th century, who 
do not purport to assign a concrete existence 
to the rules of Natural Law as an integral part 
of positive law, but are apt to regard them as 
abstract principles of natural justice which it 
is the business of positive law to objectify as 
concrete rules and enforce in the actual dealings 
of men in social life. Natural Law is, according 
to Grotius’ school, a complete system of juridical 
principles, dictated by God or the reasonable 
social nature of man, constituting the absolute 
unchangeable principles of justice, from which 
all rules, covering all possible human relations, 
could be gathered or deduced by reason inborn 
or innate in man. The state and positive law 
are, by them, supposed to be born of the contract 
of men seeking a handy instrument for practi- 


cally giving effect to this Natural Law for the 


The more 
modern view 
of Grotius and 
his school. 


guidance of human social conduct. Thushere = 

we have no longer a dual system of laws, partly EEA 
positive and partly- natural’, But a: single ideal aa a ve 
and perfect body. of eternal: principles; ime ooo 
perfectly objectified as: positive laws: through ee 





to all nations, and: special to'tach;- 


the orga nization’ of: the: state. :. The: ‘tendency = . BE 


t Ora system of positive law igo ot two a partela a common ae ao o ee 
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of human mind to philosophise, that 1s, to 
reach up to a single principle for the explana- 
tion of the phenomena of the world, did not 
encourage the acceptance of a two-fold principle 
for accounting for the variable and the 
necessary aspects of human laws, and led those, 
who observed and emphasised the necessary 
character of the essential common elements, to 
the extreme view that all human laws are, 
estat " should be, like the laws of external nature, 
ee based on “ Laws of Nature.’ | They sought for 
| the origin of these laws either in the will of 
God or some superhuman law-giver (theological 
view), or in the reasonable constitution or 
nature of man. Positive laws were thus based 
on Natural law, and required to be in conson- 
ance with the latter, at the peril of being | 
regarded as no laws at all whenever they were 
framed in defiance of, or inconsistently with 
the dictates of Nature. The duties, and, especi- | 
allv, the rights, for example, rights of liberty, | 
equality, etc., were supposed to be created. by 
and based on this Natural Law, and being, like 
the law itself, inherent in man, were regarded E 
as inborn, inalienable and imprescriptible ; as: 
Superior to all positive laws and human state. 
No man—made, i.e., positive rules or laws could: 
ignore or encroach upon them. This served - 
the cause of civic emancipation for which the: 
doctrine of Law of Nature has been always: a z 
very handy and formidable wẹapon. e 
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| Š 7 : | ‘an | j Law of 
Let us now turn to the doctrine of Law gee 


of Nature as propounded by the Empirical Empirical 

Schocl ' which had its first stronghold ir 

England. This school did not subscribe to the 

Cartesian dualism of spirit and matter, positing 

their co-existence independently of each other ; 

nor to his doctrine of innate ideas, independent 

of experience, as evidence of realities. Their 

procedure, as opposed to that of the rationalis- 

tic school, was inductive, based on generalisa- 

tions from feelings or facts of experience, 

instead of being deductive, i.e, drawing the 

rules of the supposed Law of Nature from the 

conception of human nature, reason, or God. 

The Law of Nature,’ the universal and Pre-Kantian 
f , Rationalism 

common foundation of all legal systems, is, and Empiri- 

: os | | cism come 

according to them, to be found out by know- pared. 

ledge ; from the facts of external and internal 

experience. The positive laws of all countries, _ 

in so far as they are based on true knowledge, — 

are uniform, being in consonance with the . 

Law of Nature; but as this knowledge is in 

each case imperfect, the systems of positive = =~ 

law do not reach the ideal ; and, hence; there. 2 

are differences as well, which will disappear as oe 

knowledge of nature and her laws will increase. ce he 

It is to be noticed, however, that this position as A 

of the pre: Kantian em mpirical phi losophers is 1S > a ein 


Puyo. "memeta e erneieren n a 


4 





OU For example, Loe ka, Hobbes, and Bacon aiid Hure. aa re ae a : E n AN 
They however assume ogsiatealy 0 the istorioa. ‘existence of ges nea? 
the State of Nature and the’ Law‘of Natare. o O oe a ELE 
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not wholly free from dogmatism or assump- 
tion ;—1n so far as it is uncritically taken for 
granted that experience, derived from the legal 
rules of the civil societies and institutions, can 
itself supply information and explanation of 
their essential nature and origin, and can 
vouch for the truth of conclusions regarding 
facts and things admittedly antecedent to the 
facts observed, such as the Law of Nature or 
civil contract at the origin of states. They 
substituted, for dogmatic rationalism, only a 
crude form oi dogmatic empiricism. They more- 
over adhered to the side of Nominalism, regard- 
ing concepts or class-names as mere symbols 
for indicating some common characteristics of 
individuals, as opposed to realism, which 
regards them as representatives of real essences* 
corresponding to the Platonic ideas.’ 
Hobbes. Coming soon after Bacon, Hobbes (1588- 
1679) boldly plunges into materialism, 
“reduces thought to sense ” and “ derives sense 
from motion™ and explains psychological 
facts and developments by the external laws of 
Chief werke  2890Ciation. Hobbes was pessimistic as regards | 
Decive ; the nature of man, saw only the worse or egoistic 
Leviathan. 
part of it, and supposed the state of nature to 
be one of savagery, strife and constant discord, i 
mutual fear and distrust. _ According to him, ' 


roused acide 


1 The student rust be careful to note that realism, when used. as: 

opposed to nominalism, is nat opposed to idealism—-a confusion. that: 

may atise on accourt of the different uses of the term in different en 
-> Miraglia—-Comparative:Legal Philosaphy--Sec. Vi pe 85, = 
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human nature consists not of social benevolence 
but of self-love, the instinct of self-preservation, 
and of self-seeking activity (Contra Grotius). 
In the state of nature, before the rise of human 
institutions of property, each man had a right 
to everything; and the intercollision of lives 
and individuals endangered life and security 
(the choicest of all possessions), excited fear, and 
retarded the free self-seeking activity of man 
which human nature, above all things, demands. 
This induced men in the natural state to form 
a civil contract to organise the society and 
transfer all their rights and powers to the civil 
government to form an absolute empire. 
Mutual fear thus led men to form the contract 
and the civic state as an institution for protec- 
tion. The state protects society, fixes laws or 


rules of mutual honesty and justice, and leaves 


scope for the natural freedom of the individual 
to have free play within the limitations laid 


down by the Law. Such was his distrust of 
human nature, its egotism, envy and vanity, 


that it led him to advocate the absolute 


sovereignty of the state ; for he suspected that’ 
if any remnant of authority, uncontrolled by 
law, is left to the people individually, it will be 
misused to bring. back the savage natural state: 
of man. “The state, like the: Leviathan, must: 
encompass: all living: things.” ae “He ‘vetoes | the | 
right of rebellion: even: ‘against, a. Pad. govern-. ; 





ment ; for that would b: 


bring about a worse state: 
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of affairs with regard to the peace of the 
society. Hobbe’s contribution towards the 
exposition of the perfect Law of Nature is 
poor, ' for his idea of human ‘Nature’ itself 
is derogatory to the dignity of manhood. 
Natural Law is the outcome of egoistic selflove 
of man restrained and controlled by reason and 
conscience. His doctrine is more important 
as the foundation-stone of the Analytical 
theory, with its arbitrary conception of Law, 
and the doctrine of the absolute sovereignty 
prevalent in the English school. He identifies 
Law of Nature with morality; and it is civic 
government that converts that into laws 
proper.’ He in fact set up a counter current 
of materialistic utilitarianism (against the 
rationalism of Grotius), which, along with the 
further development of Empiricism in England, 
took a more defined and permanent form after- 
wards in Locke and Bentham, and eventually 
led the English theorists to give up the 
doctrine of Law of Nature altogether. He even 


Some Se pema ey eee i eee - i ie eee ogee ees r em eee re 


t It conssits ‘of certain plainest moral rules “ found out by reason,” 
enjoining preservation and forbidding destruction of life, and’ ‘couferring. 
right on each individual to seek peace and defend life and likerty. and. to. 
do ali other acts in the exercise of natural liberty as he would : allow 
other men to have and do as against himself. Law of Nature. ‘further 
enjoins man to observe contracts, and keep trust, as necessary for peace. 
Civie government, created by contract for the purpose of compelling: 
people by coercive force to respect each other's life and libé ty: ‘and: 
peace, is itself a product of Law of Nature, and is accordingly absolute... 
L'erolzheimer-—Ch., V., Art, 27. 


2 See the article on Hobbes. in. “ The Great jurists of the world.” 5 
Continental Lega! History series, Vol. II, 
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— influenced some of the leading 
ssponents of the rationalistic school, for 
C jajanan Pufendorf and Spinoza, the first, with 
regard to the estimate of the nature of man, 
and both, especially the latter, by his tenet of 
utilitarianism.' Hobbes powerfully expounds 
the cherished view of his time that the principles 
of the Common Law of England are embodi- 
ments of the Law of Nature, that they are 
perfect and more authoritative than even 
Statute Law. ee 
Locke (1632-1704) more systematically 
develops the empirical epistemology. The 
mind is a “tabula rasa” containing no innate 
ideas, and all knowledge and thought are the 
results of sensations. and experiences. derived 
from the objective world; the Ego and ‘ sub- 
stance’ are not established a priori as real 
units, but are supposed to be so in thought on 
account of the continuity of representations, 


sensations and thoughts of which they serve 
as the convenient logical connective, link or 
background, ‘In spite of all this. trend, like: ail 
ather early theorists (including Hobbes in 


Locke, 


England and Rousseau: in. France), even: . che Be 
could not withstand the: current, attitude aoe ana 
the world, and help accepting ‘the state (of |. | 
Natu re) än å the Law of N ature as” established tee 
facts, and making. guesses (unauthorised: by the 6. ° 
data of ex perience}: ag to: their. sgharactari istics i 
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“See above, —Pruffendorf ai and 4 Spinone 
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and the mode in which they gave way to the 
artificial human institutions of the state and 
Positive Law.' His conception of human 
nature and of the state of Nature was nobler 
than that of Hebbes, and, consequently, he is an 
advocate, not of absolute, but only of constitu- 
tional or restricted sovereignty of the state, 
leaving ampler scope for individual liberty of 
self-disposition. The original compact, which 
gave rise to the state, did not, and was not 
meant to, transfer all the powers of the people . 
to the sovereign, but only a part, namely, that 
of punishment, legislation and administering 
justice, so far as it was necessary to secure indivi- 
dual freedom ; and even that on condition of 
good government, failing which, the authority, 

so conferred, was liable to forfeiture or revoca- 
tion. “There were, according to Locke, personal. 
nghts, capacities, and individual property 
through labour and occupation, in the state of 
nature; and the contract to form the state was 
made only with a view to secure a guarantee 
against individual self-aggrandisement imperi- 
Ning those personal and proprietary rights. The 
English traits, evincing a passion for individual: 
lnoerty, property, and utility, are seen combined 
in this representative jurist; and in his dispute. 
with Sir Robert Filmer, who, Hobbes-like, advo-: 
cated absolute monarchy, he stood for the real: 
Inglish national sentiment. His division. of 
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See H. S; . Maine~Ancient Law, Ch. V. 
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covernmental power, into legislative and execy- 
tive, was the precursor of the constitutional 
doctrine of three-fold division of sovereign 
authority elaborated by Montesquieu. 

Lockes empiricism in philosophy and 
utilitarianism in politics and law were respec- 
tively developed and carried to their legitimate 
consequences by Hume and Bentham. The 
former (Hume) set up a thorough-going percep- 
tionalism, positing the entire dependence of the 
subjective mind for all its ideas, e.g., of soul, 
substance, or causality, upen the materials sup- 
plied by the objective world through the senses ; 
and also scepticism regarding the realities 
behind them, as against the dogmatic rationa- 
lism and dualism of the Cartesians. The latter 
(Bentham) gave up speculations regarding the 
state (of Nature) and the. Law of Nature, and 


scientifically applied the principle of individual 
utilitarianism to build up the theory and art 
of legislation, and to introduce wholesale 
practical reform of the English Law. . In fact, 
alier Locke and Hume, the doctrine of Law of. 
Nature ceased to be philosophically treated P. 


Hume 
(1711-1770) 
Bentham 
(1748-1832) 


Iate of the 
Law of 

Natureim  - 
[England after 
Locke, Hume 


and Bentham. 


Blackstone, ` 


and discussed in England. Blackstone (1723- 2 
i780) indeed often dilated ` upon. it in. his. 
“ Commentaries,” < and his: popularity: and» 
influence helped for long: to continue. the: hold 
of the doctrine over. the popular mind | ‘but. the» 
higher intellects. din: the country, imbued. with = 
the empiricism: sind _scepticisin,- inaug guraled ee 
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there in the latter part of the 17th and the 
18th century, and practical - common ` sense 
naturally averse to theoretical speculations, 
had even before the rise and growth of the 
Historical school, ceased to offer their homage 
to the doctrine. 


| aw of Nature Empiricism and sensationalism was now 
in France. ae 4 
carried over to Trance. It even led to 
materialism ; but the speculations as to Law of 
Nature found passionate exponents in the 
sentimental soil of France. : 


The French 
Hlumination 


The growth of empiricism, scepticism and 
nominalism, which, as I have indicated above; 
progressively characterised the opposition of 
the English philosophy of Bacon, Hobbes, 
Locke, and Hume to the rationalistic dualism 
of Grotius and Descartes, did not reach, in the 
soil of England, that extreme form of sensualism: 
and materialism, which spells complete destruc. 
tion of all the foundations of moral. and: 

religious life, as it did in France. A reaction, 
was soon set up in Great Britain against the 
empiricism of Locke by the rise ofa wave of. 
dogmatic realism under the influence of, the: 
scotch Philosophical School' who accepted 
certain principles of truth, innate and immanent, 
in = ie cide and the — and evidences. of the 











For nn Reid. (17641708 jy ‘Dugald Stewart a wee 
&c. Mnr in Sit Willlam Hamilton (1788—1886), - 
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the moral instincts of man. as proofs of realities. 
The dark days of Protestant’ England had 
been over; and the practical, :nd steady 
English character, and the stable condition 
of the society readily fell in with the view of 
things which was suited to reconcile man and 
philosophy with the existing order. In Catholic 
france, however, the social and political 
conditiong made up of the wholesale demorali- 
sation of the society, and the struggle of 
secular and ecclesiastical power, continued, as 
in middle ages, with similar effect, namely the 
debasement of the people ; and bred and fostered 
a spirit of rebellion in philosophy and thought 
against all the tyranny. and corruption. that 
were then prevalent in morals, religion and 
the state. The destructive philosophy of 
sensualism. and scepticism was directed with 
bitterness: against. all received opinion. in 
psychology, law, morals, politics or religion as- 
inconsistent. with. the irrefutable demands of. 
reason. Condillac (171 5—1780) and’ Helveteus. ` 
(171 5—1771) preached materialism ‘in philoso- 
phy « ni egoistic. hedonism : (self: interest) ie 
morals Voltaire (1694—1778) hurled his best 
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polemics against the positive or dictated religion 
of the church, and regerded the destruction 
of the heirarchy of intole-ent priesthood as his 
special and cherished mission. The FEncy- 
clopedists, Diderot (1713—1784), De’Alembert, 
&c., preached a philosophy which reasoned out 
the negation of Law, Freewill and God. La 
Mettrie (1709--1751)) and the authors of the 
systemi de la Nature (published in* London, 
1770) reduced everything io matter and motion, 
denied the existence of mind and soul as 
original entities, as also freewill and immor- 
tality, and preached a rank atheism in the teeth 
of the catholic clergymen. All artificial institu- 
tions, social, political, and rel:ztous, being thus 
held up to ridicule and coutempt, as theoretic- 
ally unsound and practicaily immoral and 
mischievous, the atmosphere was suited to a 
return of the mind to the system of nature, 
unsophisticated by humau institutions, with a. 
passionate hope of reliei; to a life according 
to Nature in her pristine state. The state of 
Nature was now an object of more fervid adora- 
tion than the Law of Naturc:' and Positive - 
Law was discounted as a nuisance, as a: 
machinery for the aggrandisement of the rich: | 
and the powerful at the cost of the masses: 
The fundamental opposition of this emperico-.. 
sensualistic movement, begun in England cand: 
culminating in France, to the original rational: 


See Maine's Ancient Law, Chi YV: 
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or idealistic movement in Germany, consists 
in the former's enthronement of sense and 
feeling, (synthesised by association)' individual 
interest and pleacure, or utility, as the tests 
and motives oj ail fruths, facts, actions and 
movements, in the place of reason, social 
benevolence, religion, or perfection on which 
the ethical and legal doctrines of Grotius’ 
school wefe built up and developed. 

The greatest exponent of Law of Nature 
in the 18th century in France was Rousseau. 
Unlike Hobbes, and even in rosier colours than 
Locke, Rousseau in his “ Contract Social” 
conceived the state of Nature as one of peace 
equality and bliss ; wherein each individual was 
self-contained, requiring service or property 


of no one else, and contented with the fruits 


of his own bodily labours. In course of time, 


Rousseau, 
(1712-1778) 


man took to occupation of land and agriculture 


and learnt the use of metals. This: revolu- 


tionised man’s lot, an d brought about successive. 


stages of the civil society and institutions; vizi 


claims of private ownership Or. property, 


inequalities.in wealth, the institution: of. master ©: 
and slave. (due to. demand for service. cand. aid ; 
of others by the wealtby, for cultivation. and. 
Other duties, which: they. theniselves could: not i 
perf orm), : “and also“ the establishment, AS a. 
necessary. accompaniment, of civil. society and ? 
; Ce antract: Soci al”, for: the 3 
> T bis refers tó ie Fagiich aula off hole Gaye | See A vaks. 
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purpose of securing and regulating these new 
conditions and institutions. Rousseau as àn. 
idealist, tired of the social political and econo: 
mic evils born of the inequalities of civil | 
institutions and self-seeking misuse of power 
rank and wealth, advocated in his “ Discours ” 
a return to the natural state,—‘“‘a negation 
of law, government, and civilization.” But. 
in his later work,—the “ Contract Social ”—he 
admits that there is no historical basis of the 
conceptions of the state of nature, and of the 
developments by which the same was. supposed. 
to have grown into the modern civil society. 
Here he adopts the moderate view that true 
liberty is not lawlessness or license, and that 
law and government are essential for true liberty, 
peace, and happiness, and proceeds to explain’ 
the philosophy and rationale of the communal: 
bond or social order and the rights and duties. 
created by it. “Phis organization. of the civic: 
sociely, government, and law, as well as legal. 
rights, was not brought about. spontaneously. 
by nature, for might cin never make right, But: 
by contract. The sovial contract ‘determined 
the character of the civic bond. ~ As opposed. i 
to his predec essors, Rousseau held, that,. “by: 
the social contract, the per son a and activities. of i 
each individual member were ‘left to the: control: 
cand gtiidance. af the general or: common: wills F 
the cominunity. instead” of: his” own. aud the 
natural Aiberty” of | man. was” therefore De 
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transferred (as it was inalienable) to any body 
outside himself, but to himself regarded, 
however, no longer as an isolated individual 
but as merged in the whole. This conception 
of the inalienability of natural liberty by 
contract, and that of a corporate general body 
and will (as opposed to the will of a collective 
body of individuals constituting the rulers or 
government, to which, as the other contracting 
party, the powers are delegated by the contract), 
are the paramount contributions of Rousseau 
to politics and jurisprudence. The right of 
rebellion, in the event of the government 
(which can have only delegated | executive 
power, the sovereignty always remaining. with 
the people) failing to give effect to the general. 
will, follows. as a- matter of course from this _ 
conception. The compact:ceasing to bè carried | 
out, the individual. resumes his: former rights ` 
and regains his. natural ‘liberty. Government 
and law are justified ia their. giving effect. to. 
the common. will and serving common interests - 
and utility. They. must. direct: themselves not 
to remove. alt | tienaten d büt t to. > purge them: 
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contributions to the doctrine of the law of Nature 
are poorer than those of Grotius and Hobbes ; 
but, as a political preacher, his. influence 
emphasised those of. the Jesuits (in the 
middle ages ') and of Locke, who supported the 
right of rebellion against civil Government, 


on. the theory of its dependence upon 


popular will; and egged on, by the support 
of juristic theory, what was brewing-on reli- 
gious, politicial, economic, and other grounds, 
and finding precedents in England and America, 
—the great revolution in France. 

I have already told you that the Cartesian 
dualism, with which modern philosophy made 
its entry into the world of thought, soon bifur- 
cated; and side by side with, and in opposition 
to the empiricism,'sensualism, scepticism, yand- 
materialism of England and France (which 
reduced sonl and spirit to matter, and. - call | 
knowledge to sensation perception and asso- 
ciation, and tended to assimilate Natural Law. 
to the physical laws of external Nature—both to. 
be ascertained and gathered likewise, 4 e. , only : 
by collecting the facts of experience), there WAS: 
the counter movement of idealism in Germany; 5 


= which. tended to reduce. all external natural 





! Nate, however, that in the time of the ‘Jesuit civil. Gaverament: 
used ta. be derived, through the papal authority, from: God; and. Locke. 
derives it - from- social. contract; whereasu:.  Ronsséw: emph sidt the, 
t popular ” will as the ultimate source: of all legal and politieal:4 niorir 
The right. of rebell: ‘on is thus subscribed to ach all of the But: dn aides ent 
grounds. 7 ae ae a oD 
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phenomena to phases of thought, matter to 
spirit, and knowledge and experience to the 
progressive self-realisation of the spiritual Ego 


and its innate ideas developing into activity. 


Bishop Berkely of England was, in this respect, 
more closely affiliated to Leibnitz than to 
Locke or Hume, and was somewhat out of 


place in the empirical atmosphere of his native 


soil. The extreme subjectivity of this line of 
thought raised the thinking individual Ego, tts 
interest, profit, or utility (called telelogy from 
the side of idealism) above all others in import- 
ance ; and the result reached by the mediocrities 
--for examples, Basedow (: 723-1790), Reimarus, 


Steinbart (1738—1809),—following alter Leibnitz 


and Wolff, was indeed (somewhat similar to 


that of the French illumination with its 
materialistic trend) a general advance of eudo- | 


monistic culture ; but itadumbrated a decadence 


of earnest regard for the depths of knowledge 


and truth, or the arduous: attainment of indi- 


vidual and social: perfection... ~The: two: lines. 


of thought | could. not. but act and react upon. 
& es: their action. 
Joa; : and reaction, : 
: Similarity ta: 
: theirt: practis. 
; “eal Fesults in 
: ‘spite of. se 
and, conversely, bow. te H teri nee oe ie roal Biden no 


each other. ‘We cannot büt 





Pufendorf; Leibnitz, and Wolff: were Koe 


or less affected:by. the utilitarianisi s ‘of Hobbes: 
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postulates as to tne elements of human nature 
and reason. The differentiation and separate 
study of the two lines of thought may be very 
useful for a clear and scientific appreciation of 
the history of Philosophy and Jurisprudence ; 
but it is still more important constantly to 
remember that no philosophy or jurisprudence 
can be wholly one-sided, and that, on the con- 
trary, human understanding, by its constitu- 
tion, contains both of these sides and tendencies ; 
and what classifies the thinkers is the greater 
or less prominence which they attach to either 
of them in their researches and conclusions. 


In his “Critique of Pure Reason ” Kant 
(1724-1804) launched a new line of enquiry in 
epistemology, in which the conclusions of both 
the idealistic and sensualistic positions were 
critically sifted and examined ; and, as a result, 
he concluded that both were vitiated by dog- 
matic onesidedness. He established that there 
is no validity in the dogmatic assumption 
that our fundamental ideas are inmate, inde- 
pendent of experience, and must, being implan- 
ted in the mind at birth by the author of our: 
nature, correspond to absolue reality (of the- 
Cartesians) ; a fortiori, there is no truth in the” 
theory of natural belief, intuition or common ` 
sense ' which. proposes to rely on our instiric« y 
tive belief i in the evidence of the | senses. s and | 
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understanding with regard to the material and 
psychic verities. In fact, no two writers were 
agreed as to what ideas are innate in man, and 
what propositions are felt by- the natural 
instinct to be true. The older empiricism of 
Bacon, Hobbes and Locke, on the otherhand, 
was equally faulty on account of the opposite 
dogmatism of assuming that experience (sen- 
sation and = perception) can give all our 
knowledge of things, external and internal,—of 
soul, nature and God ; and that all our so called 
first principles of psychology and ethics—the 
fundamental or innate ideas (categories)—are 
found by generalisation and abstraction from 
the things given in experience. In fact, the 
falsity of this assumption was established by 
Hume, whose later phase of empiricism was not 
dogmatic, but critical. - Hume. accordingly 
preached scepticism—the impossibility of rising 
from experience to the world of realities ; but 
even he assumed that the knowledge of the 
external world, and of the process of thinking, 
such as we have, and for what | it is -worth,. 
derived solely from ‘experiences knitted together i 
by the external laws of association; and. unaided. 
by any element independently supplied: ‘by! the 
mind. Kant, however, proved that sensation and 
feelings have. no meanings” ‘unless: interpreted: 
by reason: with: some. Hotiens, forms, or laws 
which are independento of f thee external al sensations. 
themselves; ar a a aa a a » 
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Kant's com- The sensations and perce tions are common 


bination of 


st to lower animals and to man ; but knowledge 

ence. of man is built up by the medley of colour, 
sound, smell, and other impressions, carried by 
the’ senses from the external world, put into 
forms, moulds, or categor es of perception and of 
thought (e.g., of space and time, and of quality, 
quantity, relation, and modality, etc.), to consti-. 
tute a coherent and intelligent system. These 
forms are apriori and not contained in the 
sensations themselves. ‘They are inherent in 
our inner nature, ready belorehand to receive 
and put into shape, as objects and ideas, the 
crude mass of chaotic objective sensations and 
subjective feelings and ideas caused in us by 
contact with external nature. Kant, neverthe- 
less, sides with Locke and Hume in holding. 
that these apriori elements only make the 
knowledge that we have possible; but they do 
not and cannot lead us beyoad phenomena to 
the realities underneath them, which, as held by 
Hume, remain unknown and unknowable. To. 
account for the interaction o? mind and matter, 
Kant, in his first edition of the work,' threw out: 
a conjecture that the external | world of reality 
(thing in itself), as it stood independent of space: 
and time, by the forms of which (lent by thé 
mind itself) the mind transfo rms and. interprets: 
it into knowledge, was possibly, by. itself, a: 
thinking substance, identical with the individual 
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ego which reads and interprets it, but he 
expunged it in the next edition.* This view, 
however, was afterwards built up into the 
system of Fichte. 
The human reason has a tendency to form Kant on the 

i TOE". ; ea , futility of 
ideas and principles by which the conditioned reaching 
and varied experiences and knowledge of the lties by ~~ 
understanding are sought to be extended, Pch% 
completed,and unified by assumptions regarding 
things which are really beyond the bounds of 
experience, The ideas of the soul and freewill, of 
the worldasa totality, and of God (psychological, 
cosmological and theological) are mere specula- 
tive ideas of reason. Kant, however, takes 
elaborate pains to demonstrate (in his transcen- 
dental dialectics) that it is fallacious to draw 
conclusions’ as to the existence of realities 
corresponding to these. ideas (as the older. 
philosophy of dogmatic rationaltism had sought _ 
to do) from the mere fact that there are such | 
tendencies and ideas in man; and that, if 
logically examined, they would lead us to — 

paralogisms. ‘In fact, we cannot go further than 
holding that. we have an irresistible tendency: to ms 
think of them aS 1 realities, for unifying, regulat- . 

ing, and integrating our limited and: condis 
tioned experiences and thought ; jand: ‘further, ae 
that: they. have. a practical, value. as. ee 
m oral conviction: | feeli ag, and condi üt. e ar 
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This leads us to Kant’s Critique of Practical 
Reason dealing with the will and its motives. 
Perceptions are determined only by external 
influence ; but volitions are determined, at least 
to some extent, by principles and motives of 
reason born in the mind itself independently of 
external motives, and, therefore, without a cloud 
of phenomenal illusion barring our knowledge 
of realities. Hence, for the apriori elements of 
the mind, which, independently of external 
experiences, may lead to our knowledge of 
spiritual verities, we must look to will and 
volition, and the abstract subjective principles 
which apriori and universally move the will to 


form volitions. That there are such higher- 


apriori activities of reason which in all men 
operate to guide the will in its movements, 
impelling it to rise superior tothe lower activities. 
born of the senses and the empirical feelings of 


pain and pleasure, is made certain by the fact of | 
the moral law, universally and intuitively recog- 
nized as a categorical imperative,—asa law 
binding on every rational will. It is therefore 


alaw born of, or derived from, reason : the - 


autonomous, colourless, pure, one and universal 
reason, and not from animal will (swayed: by: 
_thepassions and external influences), or- the: 
individual self—will, which cannot dictate any:: 
eternal rule of action for all. It is this ae 
priori postulate of - practical . reason: which : 
procures certainty and truth for another idea,” 
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—the idea of freewill.. “ The moral law says 
‘Thou canst, for thou shouldst,’ and assures 
us thus of our own freedom ; as indeed it is in 
its cwn nature nothing but the will itself in 
freedom from all sensuous matter of desire, 
and constitutes therefore our very highest law 
of action.” © Freewill is the will itself guided 
by autonomous reason, as opposed to Empirical 
will which is directed to an object in conse- 
quence of the pleasure (Cf. Spinoza) felt in it 
by the subject. Material motives and. prin- 
ciples affect different men in different ways; 
and being empirical, variable, and contingent, 
they can afford subjective rules applicable only 
temporarily and to particular individuals. 
such rules or maxims cannot. be set up as 
universal moral principles. Volition, indeed, 
must have reference to material objects, and 
there must be maxims of moral law to guide 
the will in its volition with regard to them; 
but these maxims must not be derived with 
reference to these. objects. They must . be 
relieved of these limitations. and eaters into 
the form of. universal: laws of reason. The 
supreme principle of. morals. is. ‘consequently, 
this :—“ Act-so that“ the maxim- vot: “your. wih 
may be capable of being: regarde ed Jas. A: princi- 
ple of universal validityas a Jaw: univers š ally. 
obeyed. without” any: : Či sitradiction~ resulting, 
therefrom.” . -It raises the: will above: the dower. 
1 Sch reglee + ‘History. of ‘Philusophy- hyt a it O 
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motives, reduces all wills to unanimity, and, as 
binding on all rational beings, demonstrates — 
itself to be the one true law of reason. 

The dialectic of Practical Reason, raising 
itself under an irresistible internal impulse 
beyond the conditional will (and its moral 
volitions with their objects and laws) to reach 
the supreme unconditioned absolute goal or end 
of all activity, does not land us in hopeless 
paralogisms and antinomies as that of “ Theore- 
tical Reason.” Theoretical reason can only feel 
and ‘form’ objects and ideas out of the 
sensible materials, but cannot possibly rise 
above the limitations of the sensible world: 
but the practical reason discovers its moral 
law in the atmosphere of the higher super- 
sensous world of autonomous will and univer- 
sal reason. The supreme unconditioned end 
:s there discovered to be the summum bonum, 


which is at once the highest virtue and) 


highest felicity : a union which is not possible - 
to be reached by the operation of the material ` 
will under the influence of objective desires”. 
and motives, but only in the perfect realisation - 
of the supreme moral law by the freewill. 
acting solely under the dictates of reason a 
untouched by the desires of the senses. This: 
supreme virtue is attained by an infinite series < 
of progress towards holiness, requiring infinite. 


time and life (and this posits the. immortality — 
of the soul); and this supreme felicity: vwetnet 
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consists of infinite and unimpeded power to 
attain whatever is desired, is God. It is thus 
through practical reason that we are brought 
face to face with the realities-—freewill, soul, 
immortality, God, and the moral law of 
autonomous will that perfects min into union 
with God. | 

I have dwelt at some length on Kant’s 
critical philosophy with a view to explain 
how the doctrine of Law of Nature developed, 
under him, a new phase, which purged it of its 
sensible and emotional elements, anomalies, and 
inconsistencies, and placed it on the abstract 
platform of rigorous reason. He eschewed all 
dogmatic and uncritical. assumptions of his 
predecessors, ¢.g., of social nature (Grotius), 
fear or self-interest (Hobbes), desire for security 
(Pufendorf, Locke), utility (Thomasias), the 
common weal (Wolff), &c., as to the funda- 
mental basis of the Law of Nature ‘moral Law) ; 
lor, as was to be. expected, no true opinions 
were agreed on the point. Such ~basis.. must 
be established on the sure, fundamental, apriort 


principle of Practical Reason, which must have. 
universal self- sufficient validity, and be indepen: 
dent of any- interest. or- motives” aS would 
necessarily. affect. the. autonomy ofthe 4 


Law of Nature must be a ‘formal: command: i 
categorical imperative: onti 
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any ulterior end ; for thus alone can it bind all 
men as rational beings. “ The rational nature 
or free will of man is a purpose unto itself ;” 
and thus, side by side with, and as corollary 
to the supreme moral Law indicated above, 
stands, with reference to our attitude to our 
fellow creatures, the practical imperative of 
the Law of Nature :—“ Act so that you treat 
humanity, whether expressed in your own 
person, or in the person of another, ever as an 
end, never merely as a means.” ' Kant thus 
becomes the apostle, in modern days of freedom, 
of the freewill emancipated from external 
motives and bound only by the law of its own 
free rational nature. 


Following Thomasius in his distinction of 
Law and Morals, and limiting the former to 
the sphere of external conduct, Law comes to- 
be defined, in consonance with Kant’s principles 


-of universality, certainty, and freedom, as “ the 


aggregate of the conditions under which the. 
autonomous will of one individual may be. 


combined with that of another under a general. 


inclusive law of freedom”; and the cardinal 
mandate of law and justice running through 
all these conditions must therefore be this: 
“ So conduct your affairs that the free use of 
your will is compatible, under a general | lawy 
with the freedom of every o oneelse ; ™ or in other, 
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words, “act in such a way that your liberty 
accords with that of every one else.” 

Now, the perfect and spontaneous realisa- 
tion of the Natural Law and its corollaries — 
of the universal rules of external conduct 
imposed by the free rational will itself rising 
superior to the senses,—requires perfect holi- 
ness and infinite spiritual uplifting of man. 
The so-called lawless natural liberty of the 
ordinary self-seeking ego, driven by matcrial 
pleasures, is not real freedom but bondage; and 
the organisation of the state and positive law 
is calculated to help men, by law-abiding 
association and discipline, to realise the true 


higher freedom in law for all. The inherent 


liberty is not sacrificed ; only the crude lawless 
freedom is willingly abandoned, and. is-substi- 
tuted by.a dependence of the civic condition, 
which, as it is self- “Imposed, is no real depen- 
dence at all. There is, however, no. actual 
contract (such as by’ which a company, club, 


or association is formed of the members for a 
particular object) traceable, asa fact ol. history, 
to establish the. state in any society. - Infact. 
there is no consensus of opinion, but- hopetess 
divergence of views, of those wha: stand. for the- 
social contract. as. a: concrete. historical fact, as 
to the nature, terms or objects : of: the- contract; 
scrip! tion. of the preced-. 





as also. regarding the ‘descr 


Ing natural ‘condition: of man. The’ natural 
state of man is an ‘idea; and not a Facts: “Teas. 
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only a development of conception, an issue of 
understanding and reason, which reconciles 
man to theciviccondition, and to the guidance 
and control of the positive law imp sel by the 
society, and its delimitation of the wills of the 
individuals, for the sake olf the co-ordinated 
liberty of the wills of all. It is this end of 
higher liberty in law which justifies the state 
and its laws (positive) and their coercion. Dr, 
Berolzheimer points out’ that this is only a 
more philosophic articulation of the sentiments 
and conclusions of Rousseau. Kant, like 
Rousseau, formally refutes Hobbes’ doctrine of 
alienation of individual rights and liberty in 
favour of the state, as also his theory of egotstic 
happiness or utility as the basis or motive of 
the formation of the civil contract. 


Kant’s state is the * Rechtstaat,” which, 
as well as the Civil Contract are founded not. 
on particular motives but on abstract reason ; 
.—the objective or universal necessity of the free. 
autonomous reason and will to realise itself, 
by putting under self imposed law and restraint © 
the individual natural will, to counteract the 
enslaving passions and the bondage of the. 
self-seeking pleasures of life. The opposition, 
of the State and its coercive Positive Law_ to. 
Natural Law and liberty i is thus philosophically, 
removed. , : 
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Kant’ doctrine of the State and Law and 
their basis and justification in the perfected 
freedom of the individual yields three apriori 
principles as universal conditions of civilrule. It 
must recognise and uphold the freedom of every 
member of the community as a man and also as 
a citizen participating in legislation ; besides, 
the equality of ail (e.g., regarding eligibility 
to any office and rank to which his talents, 
industry, and fortune may bring him), with no 
sort of claim to any hereditary privilege. The 
Law, in the framing of which every citizen should 
have freedom to participate, must be supreme, 
and must not depend on the will of any indivi- 
dual person however well inclined he may be. 
The sanction or punishment for violation of 
Law is (for the Law is absolute, and has no end 
except itself) simply retributive, and can not be 
measured by any extraneous principle, such as, 
the utility or good of the society, or benefit or cor- 
rection of the culprit, or prevention of the crime, 

Kant’s philosophy of Law represents the 
culmination of the doctrine of Natural Law, 


ushered into the modern world by Grotius, and - 
also its point of departure and decline. The- 
doctrine of Law of Nature had served (as S 
had pointed out sometime ago), to.account for 
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cording to 
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Theory of 
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the necessary elements in Law,—elements which _ 


cannot be ignored. or ‘superseded. by ‘the law—. 


giver ; but the various attempts. of the pre-Kan- 
ian egal philosophers. to. seek: the: foundation 
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of Law of Nature on something inherent in the 
constitution or nature of man, or on the will 
of God were now demonstrated to be based on 
shaky, unreliable, and controversial grounds. 
Kant, by substituting, forall these, the solid bed 
—rock of apriori reason unaffected by any exter- 
nal motive (happiness, utility, security, etc.), 
placed Law of Nature on absolutely secure 
footing, and logically attained for it the highest 
degree of necessity, universality, and certainty 
that its adherents had sought to claim for it, 
But by this, Law of Nature was shorn of all 
concrete human interest, and reduced to a 
barren and rigid formal canon of abstract 
logic and reason—an idle phantasm useless for 
the practical purposes of life. 

Kant was, besides, preeminently an exponent 
of his age ; że., of the historical necessities of the 
times. The Law of Nature of Grotius, proposed as 
absolute and independent of God and the Church, 
had also been a historical necessity ; as, concur- 
rently with the theory of the social contract 
which it made obligatory on all, it supported 
the movement for upholding the authority and 
rule of the secular state against the meddle: - 
some and excessive claims of the Catholic: 
hierarachy and the Pope. It moreover set up. 
an ideal regulative code, in the cause of the 
liberty of the individual, to curb down’ the 


arbitrary autocracy of individual monarchs. and 


rulers and the rigour and high-handness of the. 
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Positive Law. What, however, rendered the 
doctrine comparatively impotent for the ameli- 
oration of the Law and as a champion of 
liberty, was, first, its shaky foundation and 
tests regarding the nature of which there was, 
as we have already ‘ seen, a good deal of uncer- 
tainty and controversy ; and next, its confusion, 
in its first stages, of Law and moralsand even 
religion, which afforded the secular rulers 
a handle and loophole, in the name of 
morality or celigion, to frame laws and regu- 
lations according to their own light, inclina- 
tions, caprice, and predilictions, and to enforce 
them, under the authority of the Law of Nature 
(as conceived by them), with regard even to the 
most delicate, intimate, and private concerns 
(tenets, religions and opinions) of indivi- 
dual life. ‘ Legislation undertook to impose 
upon each one his residence, his costume, 
what he should do, and how to do it.” > There 
were religious persecutions and state. inter- 
ferences in the most intimate manifestations 
of personal life, and positive Law and legis- 
lation extended itself over questions of indivi- 
dual conscience and disregarded the moral p 
dignity and. freedom -of ` individual Opinions — 
and action. This constitutes the highest 
oppression in the: name of. Law, and. destroys 

* Widely different and even contrary views, “principles ‘and: ‘sues: 
might be equally supported by: spent) to, the. Law a, E to. claim. 
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all individual initiative which is the chief 
agent of social progress. Kant, as we have 
found, sought to remove all posibility of divided 
opinion regarding the foundation, character 
and contents of the Law and rules of Nature, 
by denuding it of all material contents. Then 
again, by championing, after Thomasuus, the 
distinction or opposition of Law and morals, 
and limiting the scope and sphere of the former 
to the domain only of external conduct and 
acts towards others, and, further more, by lay- 
ing down the universal maxim of positive law 
by which ‘its function was definitely enjoined 
never to go in the direction of curtailment of 
human liberty beyond what was necessary 
for the protection and upholding of the equal 
liberty of others, he reaches the culmination 
of the movement for individual liberty which 
was the avowed object of the modern doctrine 
of Nature ta its first stage. Baut here also this 
culmination spel'ed its point of departure and 
decline. It makes Law indifferent to the 
question of morals. It offers to delimit spheres. 
of free external activity of individual -wills. 
without troubling itself as to how that liberty 
is to be used, whether conformably to the. 
moral requirements or not. It seeks to relieve ` 
oppression and extends liberty to the complete 
neglect of morals and motives of men ; and. the: 
contemplation of the extreme consequences. a 
this position soon brought about a reaction: =i 
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It may be also pointed out in this 
connection that the formal ' theory of law and 
liberty, which represents the highest develop- 


ment {reached by Kant) of the wave of 


individualism that had appeared under the 
banner of Grotius’ doctrine of nature in modern 
Europe, as also the other intermediate (ration- 
alistic as well as materialistic) theories? of 
Law of Nature and social contract rested 
on the theoretical basis of the society conceived 
as a mechanical aggregate ; ie., as an aggregate 
of individuals coming together to form the 
social organisation, for the sake, as diversely 
enunciated, of the furtherance, security, protec- 
tion or higher realisation of thetr individual 
comfort, happiness, perfection or liberty. The 
individual is not subordinated to the soceity as 
himself a product of social life; rather, the society 


itself is supposed to be a mechanical product. 


of individual wills voluntarily creating an asso- 
ciation. The individual, his interest, will, liberty 
and activities constitute, according to this 


theory, the sole concern and object of the law, and 
the state or the society is looked upon only as 
a machinery voluntarily created as a means to 


that end. This theoretical . basis. and. concep- 


tion, soon after it received its finishing. and final. 
elaboration in Kant, came also. to be critically. 
examined, along’ with the Jogicäl: and airsan 
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foundations discussed above, and we thus reach 
the 2nd stage in which the downward march 
of the whole doctrine of Law of Nature and 
social contract is soon to commence. The 
reaction covered all the three aspects (logical, ' 
historical and theoretical). It came to be doub- 
ted if law can be properly founded with profit 
Logical. on a purely apriori and abstract basis without 
any material interest in the concrete affairs of 
life; if liberty, secured: sufficiently for each 
without possibility of its trespassing upon the 
equal liberty of others, can properly be taken 
to be the only and sufficient goal of the society 
and the state, irrespective of public or private 
moral and other cultural interests ; and, lastly, 
if society and social life after all has no higher 
significance than as a voluntary mechanical 
association for the furtherance of individual 
Theoretical. Self seeking. This decline or reaction was 
precipitated by the methods of the post-Kantian 
philosophers : by their increasing abstruseness of 
form, language, and reasoning, and unconcern 
for the realities of life. Philosophic naturalism 
and realism was soon to appear when philoso- 
phic idealism was running rampant. 
Historical.. The historical conditions which called for 
the extreme Kantian enunciation of the canon. 


' In its logical aspect Kant’s presentation of the doctrine (from the 
point of view of his critical epistemology) was attacked by Hegel, who,. 
along with Schelling, considerably aided the return to realism (which the - 
Scotch philosophers had attempted before) of. diets LL and, patie! with: 
it, of legal philosophy and jurisprudence. 


The Reaction. 
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of liberty were soon changed. Frederick the 
Great (1712-1786) preached from his throne’ 
for the sovereignty of law and against the 
autocracy and self-seeking of rulers. The 
Prussian Landrecht (introduced, after his death, 
in £794) was compiled at his instigation, and 
was inspired by the spirit of religious tolera- 
tion and freedom of conscience which it 
specifically guaranteed. On the other hand, 
the French Revolution was just over; and the 
minds of men had full opportunity to study 
the opposite sides of the doctrine of liberty and 
of the rule of law, and to appreciate that their 
significance and value or merit did not consist 
in the abstract principle in either case, but in 
their material and moral objects and uses. 
The marked change from the high water- 
mark of Kantian abstraction to the first stages 
of the ebbtide towards recognition. of the 
importance, in Law, of human interests is 
clearly visible in Fichte’s (1748-1814) practical 
philosophy. Kant attempted a critical examina. 
tion or estimate of the two opposed trends of 


The Land- 


recht. 


Fichte, 


sensationalism and idealism appearing since — 
Descartes’ time—of the truths critically sifted 


out of the systems alike of Locke and Hume as 
also of Berkeley and. Leibintz—and reached: a 
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acuteness of critical analytical insight than 
those of his predecessors, that the pre-Kantian 
philosophies have since came to be called 
‘dogmatic’ as opposed to his own or ‘ critical ’ 
rationalism. Even this (Kantian criticism) 
however failed to satisfy the craving of human 
intellect to bridge over the gulf between the 
Ego and the Non-Ego, and to find out the 
unity between them as an explanation of their 
mutual inter-action. As after Descartes, there 
was again a bifurcation of philosophy, (and. 
this time it was of the critical philosophy of 
Kant) into the idealistic and naturalistic chan- 
nels. Fichte ‘critically’ proceeded on Kant’s 
lines; but reduced the Non-Ego into the Ego. 
The “ Thing in itself,” supposed by Kant to 
supply materials of experience to be built up 
into knowledge by the apriori forms and cata- 
gories of the mind, is (accerding to Fichte) 
nothing but the Ego itself (not the individual 
Ego but the universal Ego),—-the same stuff of 
which the individual Ego is made ; for other- 
wise no mutual inter-action would be possible. 
The Ego is the only substance proving itself 
apriori as the reality in consciousness. The 
Ego in its essence is action (will) under- 
lying all consciousness; in its unimpeded 
activity it is only one, and there is no cogni- 
tion. When there is obstruction to the activity, 
the restraint is felt in consciousness aS a limi- 


tation, ie., as itself reflected or thrown back: 
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into itself, and is objectivised in thought, pro- 
jected from inside as it were, as the Non-Ego. 
The result is knowledge or cognition, in which 
the Ego and its limitation appear as the sub- 
ject and object. The Ego divides itself into 
two parts as it were; and its activity as far as 
it is impeded or 1endered passive, appears as 
the object to the part which is the active 
knowing agent or subject. The self-conscious- 
ness of the Ego thus arises by division of the 
Ego (the absolute universal Ego), by self-limi- 
tation, into different individual Egoes mutually 
limiting, Ze, operating as subject and object 
with reference to each other. In action, wherein 
the Ego is the active and the Non-Ego the 
passive agent, as also in passion, wherein it is 
the reverse, the will or Ego determines itself ; 
and there is no “ thing-in-itself ” extraneous to 
the Ego at all, All realities, cognitions, and 


individual existences are accidents of the single | 


substance,—the universal Ego,—arising out of 
its self-limitation. In this theory, we have the 


doctrines of Spinoza, Berkeley and Leibnitz 


Fichte’s idea: 
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the obstruction (caused by its self-limitation 
as the universal Ego) of the Non-Ego and 
reaching its true free essence, in perfect accord 
with its (moral) law, which is the absolute 
Ego or God. In his theoretical “ Grounds 
of Natural Law” he stands by the side of 
Kant in almost all respects; for he also 
founds Law and State on the central principle 
of freedom and the dignity of autonomous 
individual will. Civil society and legistation 
must be self-imposed ; and their validity must 
depend on the free acceptence and participation 
of the citizens, and on the law being so formu- 
lated that “in principle, each member of society 
may be conceived as restricting his external 
freedom by the exercise of an inner freedom so 
that all may likewise be free.” Fichte points 
out that the above (in which he agrees with 
Kant) is the necessary condition of the Law 
and the State—the essential assumption or pre- 
supposition on which alone the formation and 
continuance of the civil society can rest. But 
this does not explain why any one should feel 
it a necessity at all to curtail his external 
liberty, and accept the civil organisation, and, 
with it, the legal. formula as the law of his 
own will and action. Even Kant had not 
developed this problem. Fichte supplies this 
omission, and, in accordance with his idealistic 
philosophy, asserts that it is the necessity of 
reason demanding its realisation in individual: 
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self-consciousness which is only possible in. an 
association of rational individuals; for (as in 
the case of the Ego’s attaining self-conscious- 
ness only by the contact or opposition of itself 
appearing as the Non-Ego) it is by this asso- 
ciation, or the placing of a rational individual 
in relationship with others, that the individual 
can realise himself and attain to self-conscious- 
ness as a free active agent. Like Kant, Fichte 
also discards the materialistic conception of 
the civil contract as a fact in history, designed 
for a definite end ; but takes it only asa formal 
(in the Kantian sense) recognition of a truth of 
reason. The Law of nature is thus not a code 
eXisting antecedent to, or outside of, the state; 
but a scientific principle expressing the essence 
of the absolute universal Ego (God), in accor- 
dance with which the individual egoes seek 
self realisation in freedom. through the State 
and Law (Positive). These latter must be so 
adjusted that any arbitrary action or injustice 
towards any individual, in violation of the 
fundamental. canon of freedom, would be 
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regarded as injustice against all, and would — 


automatically nullify the civil (contract and) 
organisation, so that it will itself operate. as a 
guarantee against such lawlessness. — There. is 
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distinguishes Law and Morals. The distinction, 
however, ceases when the moral education of 
man, to which Law is a means, is perfected ; 
and the restraint of law becomes unnecessary 
in a community of saints. 

The above represents Fichte as nothing but 
Kant-—only still more idealised and transcen- 
dental. From the above fundamental positions 
as to the freedom and dignity of the individual, 
he deduces juristic principles as logical conclu- 
sions, some of which may be noted here :—(1) 
The civil contract involves a contract of 
guarantee for the protection of the person and 
property of the individual; so the whole 
property of each individual isa pledge to secure 
others against his infringement of other's posses 
sions ; and (2) each man has a right to live by 
his labour ; if he cannot earn his livelihood, the 
state fails in its duty, and the property contract 
as well as the civil contract cease to exist. He 
even advocates an equal division of the means 
of subsistence among the citizens. This practice 
of deducing subsidiary rules * from the abstract 
metaphysical principles came to be sv much in 
vogue after the doctrine of Law of Nature entered 
itssecond or transcendental stage under the post-_ 
Kantian Metaphysical School of Nature, that 
the whole system soon came to be discredited. 


as s unreal and void of practical significance. 
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Fichte himself, in bis later works, presented 
a change of front from the extreme Kantian 
(formal) position. In his earlier work, Grund- 
lage des Naturrechts (1796), he rigidly 
separated law and morals; while, in his System 
der Rechtslehre (1812), he sufficiently recognized 
their connection and correlation to appreciate 
the state’s duty not to overlook morals altoge- 
ther. His metaphysics moreover led him to 
depart from the rigidly individualistic position 
of Kant, and to see, in the‘ Ego,’ not the indivi- 
dual, but the whole human race, whose dignity, 
liberty and self-realisation was the goal and 
object of all juristic institutions and theorv. 
We have, in both these matters, symptoms of 
the new movement in the Philosophy of Law, 
which (in somewhat varied directions) more 
prominently made head under his. contempora- 
ries, Schelling (1775-1854)and Hegel (1770-1831) 
and Herbart (1776-1841). The second phase of 
the doctrine of Law of Nature appeared when 
legal philosophers began to regard it not. as a 
body of invariable eternal principles, existing 
from before the constitution of the State and 


Positive Law (by the civil contract), and 
present, after their institution, side by: side with 


them as their guide and ideal (as: was the view 


in the first stage), but asa philosophic theory: to a 
explain the basis, meaning, and i inper, reason of 


positive laws and: their evolution.“ ‘Natural Law 
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code of natural and eternal laws, but the philo- 
sophical basis of positive law.” The term 
itself now comes to be less in vogue, and substi- 
tuted by the “Philosophy of Law” as more 
expressive of the real position. So far as this 
is so, the second phase marks an improvement 
effected in the philosophical theories under the 
influence of the Historical School of Legislation, 
that is, with regard to their proper object ‘of 
study and enquiry. The concrete Positive 
Law was now recognised and aucepted as the 
proper subject of the philosophy of law, 
instead of the speculative Law of Nature; but 
the deductive apriori method was continued in 
most cases, even with greater rigidity and 
isolation of reason from the proceses of obser- 
vation and induction ; and this explains whv 
the formal and metaphysical phases of the 
second stage of the doctrine of Nature came 
into disfavour inspite of its concession to the 
claims of the other schools. The first stage 
was engrossed with abstract “Being.” The 
second stage noticed the “Becoming,” but 
sought to explain it only by deductions from 


the “Being.” This was, however, regarded 


as insufficent and _— unsatisfactory. The 
“ Becoming” had to be reckoned with as an 
historic entity, and its explanation had:to be- 
sought (according to the empirical schools) -in 
its own data, te., the facts of experience and” 
history. Sek ye eS eS ed oe 
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nae : sg 2 1 14 The realistic 
Fichte had saught to supplement what trend of philo 


appeared to be defective in Kant’s formalism. yo ieee! 
Kant left a chasm between the subject and the oe 
object, and also between the theoretical and the 

practical reason (the cognitive faculty and the 

will) ; the “ things in themselves,” that were, on 

‘critical’ analysis, found to be inaccessible to 

the former, were intuitively regarded as homo- 

geneous, and hence available, to the latter. 

Fichte removed this difficulty by regarding 

‘reason ' or ‘the Ego’ as exclusively ‘ practical’ 

or active, and by conceiving the “ theoretical 

reason ” as only the former in its lessened or 
diminished potency, due to the opposition of 

the object, which itself was nothing. but the 
self-limitation of the Ego. Jacobi (1743-1819), 

on the other hand, opposed Kant’s philosophy 

of criticism by his philosophy of belief. Under- 

standing or logical intellection, which requires 

for the comprehension.of an object, some higher | 
or more general and antecedent principle or rel 
object, to which it may be referred as condition- 

ing or causing its existence, must necessarily 

fail in comprehending what is. infinite or self- 
subsistent. Hence Philosophy, based on the 
understanding, must end in fatalism. and : 
atheism. - It cannot posit or: explain: mind- or 2 
God, ' and must proceed on the hypothesis.that = 
there | is nothing but Natute.: i ‘Philosophy based Ae 2s 





| This, according | to’ i acobi,’ is Kant si “defect—aind ‘algo. ‘that #8 apes 
every Pharas who proceeds along‘ strict: lines of log, . like Hume, a ie 
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on understanding alone must end in natur- 
alism.' Idealistic Philosophy, which proceeds to 
build, uncontrolled by the fetters of dialectics 
(e.g, Kant in his ‘Pactical Reason’ and 
Fichte), on Reason (will), on the other hand, 
denics Nature and makes (reason or will) itself 
God. Both positions are against our intuitive 
belief, which accepts all the three—nature, 
mind, and a personal God, and the two former 
as designed and created by the last. Jacobi 
thus applies ‘criticism ’ for the establishment of 
the philosophy of intuition and belief. 

We must now come to Herbart (1776-1841) 
the next post-Kantian luminary of the first 
magnitude in the first half of the roth century, 
in the domain of philosophy. In the exposition 
of his metaphysical and individualistic realism, 
he sides with the empiricists in holding the 
facts of experience as the starting point and 
basis of philosophy. Experience is raised to 
philosophy by scepsis, that is, speculative 
doubt, as to whether our experiences correctly 
represent the reality, and, further, whether they 
have at all any reality underlying them. The 
notions of experiences, (ńe., thé categories) ;— 
for examples, time, space, motion, origination, 
substance, attribute, &c.,—are so full of incon- 
sistencies and contradictions (compare the: 
arguments of the Greek Eleatic Zeno here). 
that they are logically incogitable, and cannot | 


ez. that of Spinoza, 


correspond to reality unless we transform them 
by elimination of their contradictions ; and this 
is the special function of Philosophy. It has 
to explain and reconcile the great contradic- 
tions of inherence and mutation, z.e., the logical 
inconsistency of the problem of one in the 
many, the simultaneous unity and diversity 
of the subject and the object,—the problems of 
substance, causation, and the Ego. Hegel 

had accepted these contradictions as logical 
necessities of thought, and overcame them by 
synthesis. According to him, the real contains 
in itself inherent contradictions subsumed by a 
higher synthesis. Herbart rejects this as illogical 
empiricism, and posits a new set of ‘ reals’ (not 
one but several), each having one particular 
quality, which is simple, and incapable of 
mutation. Each is a single, simple ‘ quale’ 
with a single quality. An object of perception, 
in which many qualities of colour, weight, 
solidity, touch, heat, taste or smell appear to. 
inhere, is thus philosophically. found ‘to. be 
a complex of a number of ‘ quales * or ‘ monads,’ 
corresponding to. the number. of | qualities. 
observed together. These reals: are incapable 
of change ; and all transformations experienced: 
in nature are apparent or contingent, due: to 
different reals of different qualities being placed. 





ducing, ¢ on: each occasion, a a different spectacular : 
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(that is, as appearing in experience) effect 
without any real change of quality. A grey 
colour, for example, beside black, is white, 
beside white, black, without any change of its 
quality. These reals or monads do not occupy 
any space; and space itself is apparent, being 
an intellectual expedient originating in the 
necessity to think the monads as well together 
as not together. The notions of motion and 
time are, similarly, only apparent, and are 
similarly evolved; and their logical contradic- 
tion (cf. Zeno here also) is explained in the 
same way as that of space. All causation, 
inherence, change, motion, space or time are 
thus explained away as phenomenal and 
unreal—as expedients evolved by the mind 
for the reading of the different modes of 
concatenation of the infinity of the ‘reals ” in 
nature, | 
H istieoreii: ~ Coming to the Ego, Herbarts explanation 
cal philosophy of the contradiction involved in the inherence 


ased on a 


mechanical of several states, qualities, powers, functions 
conception of 


the reals and and faculties in one individual subject follows 
the same line of thought. The Ego is only 
one monad,—the soul, which is simple and 
eternal. It has no varieties of powers or states. 
or faculties; for that will bea contradiction. 
It is its contact, in a variety of ways, with the 
other reals coming into conflict with it, that: 
calls forth its process of self-preservation (pre: 
servation of its own quality from the extrinsic: 
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disturbances caused by contact with others), 
and gives rise to its various states-—-to the 
apparently infinite multiplicity of sensations, 
ideas and affections. These are all processes of 
self- preservation ,—-representations of the monad 
(soul) corresponding to its relations with the 
other reals. All feeling, perceiving, thinking 
are but specific varieties in the self-preserva- 
tion of the soul, representing no special condi- 
tions of the inner ‘real’ which is unchange- 
able, but only its relations with the other reals ; 
—-relations, which, pressing in at once from 
a variety of directions, partly neutralise, partly 
intensify, and partly modify each other. Consci- 
ousness in the sum of those relations borne 
by the soul to the other mo nads. A calcula- 
tion 1s possible to be made, on the principles. of 
mechanics, of the strength and direction of the 
resultant of the relations simultaneously bear- 
ing upon the soul. These relations constitute 
the psychological experiences of the subject. 
Of the ideas, some, repressed by opposition of 
others, hardly appear in consciousness; others, 

feebly appearing, are but darkly operative. as 

feelings or desires; some others, intensified by 
co-operation of other relations or ideas (like 
hope, and other circumstances), dominate i incon: 
sciousness and appear as ‘ will.’ The: character . 
of the man results from the permanent or Taste 
ing. predominence, in consciousness, ofa Linley! 
mass. of ideas. to > the: + weakening. of others | 


Typ. 
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The theoretical philosophy of Herbart is 
therefore a mechanical idealism, which takes 
everything in the world of experience—the 
subjective consciousness, will, and, in fact, all 
internal feelings and desires as well as external 
objects,—to be intellectual reading and render- 
ing, with the help of intellectual categories, of 
the reals and their relations, and of the statical 
or dynamical resultant of these relations. 
This spells a fatalistic theoretical philosophy, 
and shuts out freewill and activity of the Ego, 
as well as causalty, and also all purposive 
evolution, from the realm of reality. This, as 
we shall presently observe, does not fit in well 
with his views in the field of practical philo- 
sophy; where, like Kant, but less critically, he 
accepts the data of intuition and unhesitating- 
ly builds upon it. 


av iin In the sphere, however, of practical philo- 
philosnphy—- oi -i 
the State, =: SOPhy—in law, morals, politics, art and religion, 
Law, Fijuity . | Bo" rie 

& Punish.  [Lerbart is wholly realistic, and proceeds upon 
ment. 


the basis of intuitive aesthetic judgments (that 
is whether they are good or agreeable) as 
regards the quality of the object or relation as 
presented by experience, without any theoreti- 
cal enquiry as to their reality; for such enquiry, 
for the elemination of errors or for removal of 
logical contradictions, is: out of place in the 
sphere of practical philosophy, which must. 
limit itself wholly to the world as represented 
by experience, in the‘ forms of the intellectual 
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categories. The good, the ethical, the agreeable 
and the beautiful all depend on the instinc- 
tively certain aesthetical judgment of the Ego 
on the relations presented to it. There 
are, in the mind of the Ego, certain moral 
exemplars or ‘ideas, e.g., of freedom, charity 
or benevolence, law or justice, equity, perfec- 
tion, &c.; and their appeal to the human will, 
as such exemplars, constitutes the moral sensi- 
bility of man. The strength or weakness ol 
this moral sensibility depends on the degree 
of perfection with which the moral concepts or 
moral ideas are developed or impressed on the 
mind. “Law is the harmony of the majority 
of wills to avoid. struggle. From these five 
ethical concepts arise five social concepts. 
The concept of association or society arose 
from that of freedom. The concept of a system 
of education corresponds to that of perfection ; 
beneticence of the administrative system comes 
from benevolence; the concept of . juristic 
society (state) corresponds to law ; and a system 
of restitution presupposes equity.” Strife in a 
society of men offends this sensibility—strife 
that arises out of several. men each striving 
for the whole or the greater part of the avail- 
able objects of desire-—and this: ‘necessitates. a 
settlement of the conflict so far as it has arisen, 
an attempt to minimise: its- evi} ‘consequences, 
and an arrangement for prevention of future. 
strife. < Thus arises - awy amA the- teal ‘tights. 
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(like ownership, etc). Law and rights which 
are necessary lor the peaceful continuity of the 
society requires an external bond, namely, the 
State, characterized by its coercive power to 
enforce the legal duties. Similarly, unrewarded 
good deeds and unpunished (unatoned) evil 
deeds olfend the moral sensibility induced by 
the ideal of Equity, and hence the institution 
of remuneration according to value (merit or 
demerit), that ts, of reward or punishnent in 
Law and State. The moral sensibility judges 
the value (which here consists of agreeability 
and disagreeability) of the act, and Law and 
Equity, established on the authority of the 
State, mele out Its proper remuneration. But 
over and above the moral sensibilities, arising 
out of the ideas of peace, liberty, justice and 
equity, there is another, namely, that of 
benevolence, which seeks the general good, that 
is, the highest possible amount of satisfaction 
lor all, which gives rise to the administration 
Law and of government for the sake of the highest good 
sae The and ethical perfection of the society. Law 


State. Go- | 
vernment as and Ethics are thus placed together, both based 


taal on the moral sensibility of man, so that both 
may work together to convert a community 
into a spiritual community, in which all the 
individuals will be animated by a single spirit, 

or soul, without mutual strife ‘or isolation, - 
The state is compared and ‘contrasted 


by Herbart with other human associations. 
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Ordinary associations cannot alone establish ~ he 
an authority and protect themselves by it. The associations 
; . compared. 

state has such an authority, can exercise it by 
coercion, and is the one sole authority over the 
country,—the highest association confirming 
all other different smaller associations in the 
community. These associations are established 
by private will, and have their institutions ; but 
they do not possess the authority whichis the 
third necessary element for the crea tion of the 
state. 

Prof. Miraglia comments on Herbart’s ethics 
(as based by him on the moral sensibility or 
intuition, of approval or disap proval of actions), 
as incapable of giving positive commands. ' 
He further observes that Herbart’s idea of Law 
is purely formal, t.c., has reference only to its 
harmony with the formal moral concepts 
spoken of above. This accord with the moral 
concept ts, however, the result of the value. of 
law and cannot establish its principle. ’ 
Herbart, it will be observed, directed himself 
more closely to the actual historic forms of 
positive law, and sought: to: explain them with 
reference to the moral concepts and sensibili- 
ties in man. He had not. grappled with. ‘the 
question of the evolution of social laws like 
Schelling, 





his more - prominent contem poraries: ae 
and Hegel ; but his: own sta dnote and followers, 


E ; Comparative legal philosophy» P aS. 
.. did, p. 239. oe 
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notably Tulo, Geyar and ‘Ziller tried to 
build up a theory of Natural Law on the lines 
wudicated by him. 
With regard to the new conception of 
Natural Law introduced by poust--Kantian 
legal philosophy, Prof. Kerkunov observes as 
follows ' :-— In opposition to the abstract 
systems of the rationalists who did not concern 
themselves with concrete reality, contemniug 
the positive law which they considered as ouly 
a mutilation of the eternal principles of natural 
law, Schelling’ elaborated his system of positive 
philosophy which was to explain the meaning 
and inner reason of all that exists. The latc 
representatives of German philosophy followed 
Schelling. Among them we willcite the three 
Korkunovs who have had most inlluence upon modern 
summary ot , $ 
post-Kantian philosophy of law: Hegel, ... Krause, ... and 
legal philo- i ; 
sophy. llerbart . . . None of them maintain the exis- 
tence ol a natural law by the side of positive 
Jaw. They follow a different purpose, that of 
comprehending the positive law in its historic 
forms and explaining their basis. [f they 
employ still sometimes the word “ Natural. 
Law, they no longer mean the famous code 
of natural and eternal laws but the philosophic 
basis for positive law. The disciples of Hegel, 
... taking for starting point the identification 
of laws of being with laws of thought, have 


| Aahar 
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' Theory of Law, page 28. 
* For Schelling and Hegel see next lecture, 
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struggled to present the development of 
different systems of positive laws as a dialectic 
development of a general idea, that of liberty. 
Krause’s disciples, who form what is called the 
Organic school,....think to find in the 
harmonious development of the individual the 
definitive ideal towards which the development 
of positive law tends. Lastly, the disciples 
of Herbart....seek to draw all the great 
variety of historic forms of law from two ideas, 
that of right, resulting from conflict, and that 
of justice (remuneration), which are, according 
to them, the absolute base of all which we 
deem just and equitable.” 


Medley oi 
juristic theo- 
ries in the rt 
half of the 
toth century. 


LECTURE MI. 


THE MODERN TREORIES UF JURISPRUDENCE 
IN THE FIRST HALF OF THE IQTH 
CENTURY. (I) 


Philosophical theovies.—The Historical conception, 


In the first half of the rgth century, after 
Kant had demolished the dogmatic guess— 
works of his predecessors regarding the nature 
and origin of Law and Society, the horizon 
of juristic thought came to be crowded by a 
medley of rival schools, theories, and methods, 
each claiming to have found out the true 
scientific solution of the then all important 
question that troubled the legal and political 
world in Europe and America after the French 
Revolution—-the question of the true adjust- 
ment of the relation of the state and the 
individual, [t was a question which involved 
an enquiry into the origin, constitution and 
functions of the State, the limitations of its 
authority, and also, necessarily, into the nature 
of Law, its origin, sources and objects. The 
doctrine of Law of Nature continued to hold 
ground in new shapes, based on an improved 
system of philosophy ; but the urgent necessi- 


ties of constructive politics and legislation, aris- 


ing out of new historical situations, advances 
of science, discoveries and inventions, economic 
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problems, transformations in the social fabric, 
demanded, for the time, more concrete posi- 
tions and readily accessible premises and logic, 
for the. determination of the problems, than 
those offered by the German post-Kantian 
philosophers from their inaccessible heights. 

Before discussing, in classified order, the 
different lines of juristic thought developed 
after the french Revolution, it would be con- 
vement to have a cursory examination of 
some of the outstanding features of the civilised 
world at that time. 

(1) In the matter of the constitution of 
the social fabric, we find, at this stage, the 
emancipation of the third state—an indepen- 
dent citizen class—with rights and liberties 
recognised by law. So far as Germany was 
concerned, the birth of this class, at least, its con- 
ception in the womb of society, may be traced 
to the guilds formed in the latter part of middle 
ages. Dr. Berolzhemer ' describes it as having 


aii brought about by three distinct factors :-— 
“as the demand of revolutionary violence (cf. the 


Outstanding 
features of 
the society ia 
the roth cene 
tury. 


Emancipation 
of the third 
state—the __ 
citizen class. 


French Revolution), sponsored philosophically 2 


by Rousseau in his “ Discours ™; ‘as-the free 
concession of monarchs eontertied:. in the wel- 


fare of tlieir subjects; brought about by Wolf's j cane ise 
philosophy ” (cf. Frederick's‘ ‘Landrecht: a ba ‘and lo pee 
in compliance’ with’ the: demands“ of tia Sea 





as theoretically. - formulated, My — 
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conception of the legally constituted State.” 
You would at once notice that all these three 
factors owe their origin, directly or indirectly, 
to the dominant spirit of individualism and 
the doctrine of Law of Nature. 

The Codes grew up like mushrooms in 
the latter part of the 18th and the early 
part of the roth century, to satisfy an almost 
universal demand of the civilised nations to 
have a synthesis,;—a clear enunciation, as 
would be available to all individuals, of 
he Jaw (and the whole of it), defining, pro- 
claiming, and protecting their rights and spheres 
of free activity, in the place of the great 
confusion which had hitherto prevailed and 
which entailed great inequalities. They (the 
vades) were thus the offspring of the spirit of 
individualisin and the craving for civic eman- 
sipation of the individual, like the Declaration 


of Independence (1798) and the Revolution in 


France, and served as charters declaring and 
perpetuating, with the seal of the Law, the 
civic independence of the individual. In 
Prussia (cf. the Landrecht, 1798), Austria and 


france, Codes were expressly demanded and 


declared to be based on the Law of Nature— 
the universal law of reason. The Roman law 
was, thanks to the erudition, devotion and 
researches of the French and Dutch jurists 
and publicists, then Lanes believed to be 


the “ratio scripta ”, or “ jus naturale " realised 
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ina concrete system; and the codes, theoretically 
supposed to be passed in the lines of the Law 
of Nature, came to be, in practice, founded on 
the model and materials of the Corpus Juris. 
We shall, however, soon find that the theors 
and its realisation were wide apart from each 
other. The civic emancipation demanded aud 
meant in theory for all was actually iu practice 
only achieved for certain classes favoured bv 
fortune who did not fail at once to turn it te 
use against these lower in the rung in the 
social fabric. 

(2) Along with the civic emancipation 
just noticed, and partly as a cause leading to 
the same, we also find at this stage the bith 
of the new science of Economics grown out 
of the demands of developing commerce and 
industries. We have scen,' how, even before 
the dawn of the modern era and the appearance 
of modern jurisprudence and the philosophy 
of Law, Economics became a matter of impor- 
tance for the consideration of the society 
and the state. National prosperity was, even 
in those ‘days of absolute sovereignties, 
identified with the national exchequer _ and 


Science ol 
Economics. 


full treasury ; and the. primary problem in ‘ | 


Economics was to bring: prosperity and gold | 


to the country. Accordingly, the economic — 
science in those days (x6th. and 17th centuries), ea 





See Lecture lyi Thé: haifai. ot liay a and the rise eof fie 


cor wales industrial and commercial class.”. 
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Protectiomst as represented by the Mercantile system of 

century. Colbert (1619—1683) advocated the interference 
of law in favour of promoting national wealth 
by protection,—by the favouring of trade and 
of the productive industries and interdiction of 
exportation of raw materials and precious 
metals. “ The economic life was not conceived 
as that of a living organism but as a mighty 
reservoir to supply the public and private 
expenditures of the rulers—-for their wars and 
the luxury of extravagant Courts.” 


The Natural But in the 18th century the spirit ol 
the t8th cene freedom and individualism soon asserted itself 
ma in economics as in the political and legal 
sciences. The Physiocrats, headed by Quesnay, 
(1694-1774) preached a “ Natural Economics ”, 
„as Spinoza had preached a “ Natural Law ”, and 
demanded absolute non-interference of law in 
economic development in the shape of protec- 
tion or trade restrictions. The “natural 
economics ™ pleaded for freedom of unrestrained 
competition ; and “ Laissez Faire” was to. be 
the cardinal principle of legislation under which- 
the activity of the state should be limited to 
the protection of the country from external 
attack and to the security of law within. its 
borders. Individuals are to be left to their. 
natural incentive to effort, production and accu-. 
mulation of wealth, under free competition, 
in their own interests. Any extraneous attempt 
to give any artificial stimulus would’ result-in- 
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failure and mischief. As opposed to the Mer- 
cantilists who favoured trade, the Physiocrats 
looked upon agrieulture (being closest to nature) 
as the primary source of material wealth and 


wanted it to be relieved of all burdens and | 


taxes. To leave economics to nature and its 
own adjustments was what they aimed at, as 
if human activity was similar to activities in 
external nature. 

The new economical ideas, introduced in 
England by Adam Smith (1723-1790) and 
Ricardo (1772-1823), and by J. B. Say (1767- 
1832) in France, transformed the science 
altogether. The unprecedented development, 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, of 
the manufacturing industries and the industrial 
class (as sources of production of wealth), 
through the introduction of machinery, threw 
agriculture into the shade; and the science of 
economics had henceforth the new task of 


grappling with the question of capital and — 


labour and their proper adjustment;—a question 


The Classica! 
Economics of 
the ioth cen- 
tury. 


which has assumed enormous proportions:as the — 

economic influence of industry has extended . 
with rapid strides since Adam Smith’s daysand 
has yet remained unsolved. Onthe pointofeco- © .. 
nomic freedom, and. non-interference oftheState 
and Law, in competition, by: any: form: of prefe- Eee 
rence or protection, Adam Smi th's ideas tale ooo 
lied. with those of: the. Pl ponoci ts and y were : re tea ape 





probably, like the. Jatter, infl 


The doctrine 
of labour as 
the source of 
value. 
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doctrine of Natural Law. What however distin- 
guished this new school was the importance 
attached by it to labour as the sole value-—pro- 
ducing agent in economics, t.e., to the prin- 
ciple that the average quantity and quality of 
labour expended for an object determines the 
value of economic commodities. The raw 
material being the same, the natural value of 
the manufactured article will vary with the - 
quality and quantity of labour spent upon tt. 
The cost of production, including the value of 
labour, determines the natural value of every 
commodity (subject of course to fluctuations 
arising out of disparity of supply and demand 
which represents the v tus in exchange); and 
the natural value of labour itself (¢.e. the 
natural wage) is, on this principle, the actual 
cost of production of the labour, 7 e., the mini- 
mum cost of the necessary maintenance of the 
labourer and his family. If you artificially 
raise or lower the wage beyond or below the 
natural wage, the market-value of the commo- 
dity temporarily is raised or lowered beyond 
its natural. price; but the market-value of 
labour or of commodities cannot be perma- 
nently kept artifically wide apart from the 
natural value. The wages permanently in- 
creased beyond the subsistence allowance _will,. 
as a natural consequence of plenty, increase the . 
family of the labourer, and thus bring in ‘more. 


labourers into the field of competition ; and by 
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the law of supply and demand the wages will 
naturally come down again. Conversely, wages 
artificially continued to be cut down below 
the subsistence allowance will cause deaths, 
and curtail the supply of labour below the 
demand for it, and wages must trresistably 
rise again. The law of supply and demand 
and the law of competition are inexorable 
natural laws : and artificial devices to interfere 
with or improve upon their operation are to be 
deprecated as useless. Free trade and com- 
petition, freedom to individuals to accumulate 
wealth by lawful means, freedom of contract 
regarding wages and prices, and other funda- 
mental natural rights are most conducive to 
the prosperity ‘of the individual, and, neces- 
sarily, to that of the aggregate of individuals, 
or the society, nation, or state. 

It would be interesting to note here, even 
at the risk of anticipating. thoughts which 
afterwards exercised potent influence in re- 
modelling notions of politics, - economics, 
jurisprudence and sociology, that this classical 


economics was closely allied. to.. the: ‘doctrine E 


of freedom and individualism of the “ Law of 


Nature” schools of Jurisprudence. In the. name : E oa 
of individual freedom, however, - it oanene ee fe cee ; 
encouraged” and: ‘developed- class. distinctions _ ae a 


and oppression, | < While Jabour was theoreti- 
cally lauded to thë skies’as the: ‘basis of value, | 
as the instrument for the ‘satisfaction of human 


T Reflections a as. 
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‘ing of this. 


“new: mere a 
‘economics: 
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needs, and for the supply of the necessaries and 
conveniences of life, it helped, by its doctrine 
of ‘natural wages’, to justify the permanent 
creation and debasement of a proletariat—the 
labouring class--who would have nothing more 
than bare subsistence—allowance as wages. In 
the contest and competition of capital and 
labour in the new era of factories and machi- 
neries, when the capitalists owning a factory 
were few and the labourers were numerous, the 
free working of the law of supply and demand 
placed the labourer at a great disadvantage, and 
compelled him, through sheer want, to accede to 
any wages and terms, however low, unhealthy, 
disagreeable or demoralising, which his rich 
employer would offer to him. Economics and 
Jurisprudence alike preached “ freedom of con- 
tract” as an abstract ideal;—but in the cir- 
cumstances, so far as the labourer was con- 
cerned, such freedom was, as has been well 
pointed out, only “freedom to perish.” The 
new economics of Adam Smith and Ricardo, in 
theory, stood up for freedom, for free trade, 
commerce, industry, and competition, and. 
against economic privilege or protection of law- 
in the interests of special industrial or trading 
classes ; but, in practice, the very freedom which 
it preached, created, in.those days of growing: 
economics, inequality of capital and labour—a - 
most oppressive privilege in favour of the capita- 
lists and manufacturers owning factories—vtg:, . 
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the privilege of having their own way, however 
shocking to the sense of justice and fairplay 
(and the law will not interfere as long. as the 
labourer voluntarily submits), in reducing the 
cost of production to the minimum and in- 
creasing their efficiency in industrial competi- 
tion with other nations and countries in the 
world-market. It allied itself, in theory, with 
the individualistic utilitarianism of English 
politics and jurisprudence, regarded the society, 
hke the latter, as a mechanical aggregate of 
the individual members, and at least encourag- 
ed, if indeed it did not suggest, the policy of 
the law that allows the individual any how to 
seek his self-interest if only he can do so with- 
out transgressing upon the law of torts or 
crimes. The benefit of this policy, both of law 
and economics, however, was monopolised by 


the newly grown rich industrial class ; and ‘the ~ 


favour, protection or privilege, or class distinc- 
tion, openly advocated by the Mercantilists in 
the earlier centuries, was, in. effect, indirectly, 
and under an illusory name and. theory of jus- 


tice and freedom, fostered: in the Mpa ‘ogütuty, 


by Adam Smith’s school. - . 
‘The existing conditions; . -however, soon. 


came to be formally questioned and. ‘riticised K 
by thinkers and. writers» The: ‘problem: that 
j philosophers: was 
that of the. liberation: of the: 4abouring. class’ ; 
| ind ust tial lobourers, 
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attracted: the notice: of social: 








and, partici of ie 


E t. Simon: 


ayia 
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St. Simon (1760—1825) felt aggrieved by the 
inordinate value attached and excessive favour 
shown by the State and the Law to the royal 
tamily, the officials and the capitalists, and 
their undue apathy and neglect of the classes 
who live upon their labours and talents. Ue 
proceeded to show, by logical and historical 
disquisitians, that the industrial class in the 
largest sense of the term, including scholars, 
artists, cultivators, manufacturers, labouring 
classes and merchants, constitutes the core and 
mainstay of the society, and provides it 
with its means of subsistence and other neces- 
caries, as well as with its luxuries and aesthetic 
and cultural requirements. What would hap- 
pen in France, (he asked), if all these produc- 
tive classes were lost to the society ? and what 
f we fost the nobility and the capitalists in- 
stead’ In the latter case the “gap weuld be 
vastly filled up by others; but in the former, 
trance would lose her soul and die out. It 
was a matter of shame and regret that the most 
numerous, necessary and useful class in society 
should also be, under the system then existing, 
the poorest class, and should be reduced, due 
to their want of money and credit, to a position: 
of disadvantage and subserviency to the capital- 
ists and bankers. Society should therefore be | 
reconstructed'so that this most important section: 
of the community (the 4th estate) may be raised. 
up with regard to. their moral, intellectual, 
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and physical condition and freed from their 
economic bondage under a guarantee to give 
“to each according to`his capacity, to each 
capacity according to its achievements.” 

Dr. Berolzhmeir thus describes the new 
movement : ‘ The object was the emancipa- 
tion of the fourth estate—-the liberation of the 
labouring class and particularly of the indus- 
trial labourer. While the emancipation of the 
third estate, the establishment ofa free class 
of citizens was essentially a political imove- 
ment and proceeded by overcoming the dom:- 
niance of the Catholic Church, by abolishing 
the feudal system and by giving all citizens: 
share m the government, the emancipation ot 
the fourth estate was essentially an econo, 
gue. The tssue in the former was primarily 
that of a political, in the latter, that of an eco- 
nomic enfranchisement. T'he- motive of the 
civil emancipation was the desire for power; 
the emancipation of labour, at least in its 
origins, grew out of the struggle for existence. 
The several political agitations, — from the 
beginning of- the sixteenth to the close of the 
eighteenth century, as likewise the uprising in 
the year 1848 aimed to secure a -proper recog- 
nition of the; citizen | da the government. The 
purpose of the economic: political. movement 


that was inaugurated towards the: close ofthe- 
eighteenth century was to: ‘protect. the. proles. 
tariat from material and: moral statvation; “yet. 


The new 
movement 


Demand for 
fresh theories 
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dence. 
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naturally this economic trend was not uniform- 
ly prominent im the several expressions of the 
movement ” ' 

The situation, indicated above, demanded 
a fresh enquiry and study along new directions, 
and new methods winch would lead us to more 
tangible and practical legal and legislative 
principles and policies with reference to the 
changing, ever shifting conditons and needs 
of the. civilised societies of the world. The 
civilised world was no longer satished with an 
ideal static principle derived deductively 
from an abstract theory of nature which was, 
on account of its highly speculative character, 
hardly satisfactory even asa theory of the fun- 
damental basis of law and society, and much 
less insu far as it proposed to point out a 
visionary and utopian ideal to be realised in 


society and law by revolutionary changes. 


The changes and revolutions carried out under 
its influence, were themselves found to bring 
fresh evils in their wake. What was required 
was a logical explanation of the developments 
in social structure, economics, science, com. 
merce and inventions, and practical hints re- 
garding the legal ethical and political stan-: 
dard, based on sound knowledge; as would 
work well, peacefully and without sudden and. 
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aspirations and movements, that were called 
up by the developments in science and art. 

The higher intellects of the civilised world 
now turned to History and the Historic concep- 
tion for theoretical enlightenment and practical 
guidance. Even here we find a branching out 
of thought in the philosophical and empirical 
directions, but the two kept touch with each 
other, and they may be regarded as complemen- 
tary phases of a line of enquiiy and thought 
which, while it had its root imbedded in the 
distant past, now rose into prominence after 
the high tide of rising nationalism and specula- 
tion had spent itself in the overstrained abstrac- 
tions of Kant and his Formal school in the vain 
search after “ultimate realities.” [or the 


present we shall confine our study to the latter, 


i.e. to the juristic theories of what is known 
as the German Historical School. 


Positive law,. it was now apprehended, 


was to be studied and understood not with re- 
lernce to any lofty, abstract, eternal, specula- 
tive and unchanging reality or principle serving 


alike as its foundation in the past, its support 
in the present, and ultimate goal in the 


future, but with reference to its concrete’ his- 


toric forms for an explanation of: their basis and 
growth. Historical research, espécially in. the 
awh ad already been under- 
taken on an extensive scale by the French jurists 
doin: the 16th century: 
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The old juridical Roman Life was sought tu 
be reconstituted from the archives of history 
and law. In the r7th and 18th centuries this 
spirit of research was extended to other coun- 
tries as well, notably Italy and Germany, and 
we have the three great names of Vico (1668— 
1744 ), Montesquieu ( 1689—1755 ) and Herder. 
(d. 1803) from Italy, France, and Germany, who 
helped in evolving the historic conception or 
the philosophy of history as applied to the 
development of Law. Vico sought the philo- 
sophy of “Becoming” and of “ Being,’ ' the 
immanent principle or reason in cosmic reality 
and history which develops step by step, first in 
inanimate nature, next in lower animals, and, 
lastly, in human reason. Man's thought, which, 
Descartes, by his celebrated dictum (cogito ergo- 
sum) put forward as the certain basis of know- | 
ledge, is but a product of a long course of historic 
development, and can not explain itself; nor 
can it disclose, by itself, the inner reality or 
truth about the Ego, the world or God. For 
the “reality ” or truth we must go beyond what. 
we, for the time being, feel as certain; because 
the “certain ” is but part of the cosmic reality 
or truth--only a phase which the latter attains- 
in course of the historic development of the. 
world. Positive Law represents what is certain. 
or actual, for the time being, in a given society, 
and based on. authority, and 1S i saa 





Or rather of “ Being” asiti is realised in the ¢ Becoming.” i 
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with man’s knowledge, will and power, as deve- 
loped at the time, directed towards the attain- 
ment and equal distribution of what is thea re- 
garded as useful. Utility is thus the occasion and 
not the cause of the Law. Positive Law is always 
in a stage of transition, and the best form of it 
is that which is not strict, ironclad or cramped, 
but is easily amenable to development. The 
cause of the Law lies buried in reality, the 
principle or reason which has to be reached by 
examining the “certain ” series of positive laws; 
in the shape of custom and legislation, through 
which mankind has passed in the course of his- 
tory; for it is through the ‘certain’ that the 
reality or truth has to be attained. For the Phi- 
losophy of Law, we must go back to and begin 
from the earliest. phases, with the very beginn- 
ings of nations, and not, like Grotius. and his 
school, from the middle, after nations had. been , 
formed and. were -on the verge of civilisation, 
Vico thus shung: not only ' “Natural Law” 
which 1s law without history. and immutable, ) 
and, besides, based on speculative ideas (regard- 
ed asc ertain} and innate traits of human ‘nature. 
or reason only. ata: p: articular: “stage of human. 
history, viz.: when. man: “had. already: become p 
civilised. añ philosophic, l but: also: the view! 
which, content. only. to: notice. the variations. of : 
of Positive: ‘Taw. witout. seeing | for any : 
eae The. Engle ‘hes an ate , she’ will af: 
the legis: Pires coe enc . 
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explanation, regards it as nothing but a rela- 
tive entity. 


Montesquieu was honoured by Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine' as the first jurist who, in his 
“ Esprit des Lois ”, published in 1748 prior to 
the French Revolution, had recoiled from the 
assumptions made, without serutiny 1n his time, 

1 ‘ Law of Nature’, and proceded on the His- 
toric method “ before which the Law of Nature 
never maintained its footing for an instant.” 
The book became very popular for its political 


significance—for the division, which it ad- 
© vocated, in the cause of the liberty of the 


people, of the persons of the state into 
departments so that they may act as mutu- 
al checks and restraints against Govern-. 
mental tyranny. But as an exponent of the 
historical conception, his position is far below 
that of Vico. His work makes a monumental. 
display of research into the institutions and 
laws of all grades and kinds ef human society 
in almost every part of the world; and the. 


avowed object is to found “ the spirit of the 


law” on the certain observed and historical. 
facts instead of on mere speculation. | In- the. 
language of Vico, this amounts to an attempt 
to find the “true” immanent ina variety of 
phases of “ the certain.” As a theorist of Law, 


3. See as tothe value.of the H istorica! Sohool and especially bs 






method—Leonhard<«the Historical School: of Law, 7 Col. L: Review: 
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however, Montesquieu’s conclusions are barren ; 
for he does not go beyond the suggestion “ that 
laws are the creations of climate, local situation, 
accident or imposture.” He overestimates the 
force of the accidental and external causes 
in the shaping of the law, and underestimates 
the stable and inherited qualities of human 
nature or the race which go to form and 
develop the law, at least by far the greater part 
of it, along certain and definite lines inspite 
of these changing outward influences. Comte 
noticed Montesquieu’s lack of a true conception 
of progress, and pointed out that, in some 
instances, history shows variations while 
climate remain unifrom and vice versa. Sir 
Henry Maine also remarks‘ :—“ Many of the 
anomalies which he parades have since been 
shown to rest on false report or erroneous 
construction and of those which remain,-not. a 
few prove the permanence rather than the 
variableness of man’s nature, since they are 
relics of older stages of the race which have. 
obstinately defied. thé influences that have | 
elsewhere had effect. “The truth dS that the 
stable part of our mental. moral and physical. 
constitution is. the. largest part of itand the- 
resistance: it opposes. to: change. is” “such: ‘that, 
though: the. variations | Be human a pacity, i in ne 
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amount, character. and general direction can 
not be ascertained. An approximation to 
truth may be all that is attainable with our 
present knowledge, but there is no reason for 
thinking that it is so remote or (what ts the 
sume thing) that it requires so much future 
correction as to be entirely useless and un- 
instructive.” Montesquieu undoubtedly demons- 
trated the relativity of law and held that law, 
should answer the needs of each country and 
age; but he did not attain any unity or 
philosophy underlying this relativity. 

In Germany the historic conception was 
taken up and developed in the latter part of 
the 18th century by Herder, and his chief prose 
work “Ideas on the Philosophy of the History 
of the human race ” heralded the advent, in the. 
19th century, of the celebrated German Histori- 
cal school represented by Hugo (1798-1844), 
Savigny (1779-1860) and Puchta (1798-1846)'. 
Schelling had indeed, from the philosophical 
stand point, already conceived the historical 
idea and its application to law, and in fact 
inspired much of the views and lines of thought 
of this school; but the latter chose to proceed. 
empirically and inductively from facts - of. 
history to principles. This school recognised, 
like the school of Natural Law, that law i isin. 
part necessary and independent of human willy 
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of the same from the regularity of law's 
developments as observed in the historic 
evolution of the actual legal systems, without 
recourse to any speculative apriori hypothesis. 
Metaphysical deductions, said Hugo, are 
pertinent only on their formal side; the content 
must be derived from experience and history. 
Gustave Hugo assailed the opinion then 
current that law is simply a result of legisla- 
tion. Law in fact is formed in all states, in 
its earliest stages, independently of legislation ; 
and nothing can be more conclusive on this 
point than the evidence of the history of 
the two most comprehensive and advanced legal 
systems of the world viz., those of Rome and 


England. The Common (customary) Law of 


England and the Equity. Law of.both England 
and Rome were formed and developed indepen- 
dently of legislation. . The sciences articulating. 
the systematised knowledge and civilisation of a 
people constitute a part of the language of the 


Lugo 


people; and this is especially true of those sciences, _ 


which, like the positive law, are conected with,. 


and have 2 a direct bearing on the special. mangers. 
and customs of the: people. (which. vary with 
the special national: genius of each. people), 5 
Now, . the. language. of a. people. as wellasits 


manners. and: customs - had forma ad thamentyas 
naturally, + without. anactients oF ee bom i, ati Je A 
any divine. or hut jan legi 


the ‘members: ‘univ ersally ane ni . 
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a common set of words or mode of special con- 
duct definitely selected for the purpose ; and this 
is the same. with law. The Positive Law of a 
people also, like its language and manners, forms 
and developes itself as suited to the circums- 
tances and courses of conduct happening or 
obtaining in the life’s history of the people— 
in the natural course of the unfolding, deve- 
lopment or self-realisation of the national 
spirit or genius. 

Hugo pointed out that the essence or 
most important factor that goes to constitute 
the legal order in a society is its general ob- 
servance by the bulk of the community—its 
harmony with the permanent sentiment and 
practice of the people. Enacted laws which 
arbitrarily introduce a new order in society 
not attuned to the national spirit are often: 
disobeyed by even well disposed law abiding 
citizens; so that, if the object of positive- 
written law is to make the law : more exact. 
and its observance more certain, the rule en~- 


acted by the Government in contravention of the 


popular spirit and custom, and hardlyobserved © 
or executed in society, cannot properly be re-_ 
garded as part of the laws of the land like 
those laid down by the people for their own 
— and — ae in paoti 
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by the successive resolution of doubtful ques- 
tions in particular cases. This makes case-law 
the normal process of the formation and 
development of law. 

Savigny, regarded by some as the greatest 
jurist of the poth century, advocated the his- 
torical doctrine in connection with the great 
problem of codification in Germany that 
came up in the wake of the political changes 
brought about by the Napoleonic wars. 
During the period of the French domination, 
the French Code (Code Napoleon) had been 
administered in some places in Germany, and 
its marked superiority in many respects over 
their own law (consisting of the Prussian Land 
kecht, the isolated statutes of the different 


states and the customary laws) was necessarily. 


patent to the German. lawyers and adminis- 
trators. On thè restoration of independence, 
public opinion came to be divided among 
jurists and legislators in Germany. as to 
whether it would be proper to go back to the 
old order of things or to build ‘up a single 


unified — national - code on improved. lines-in- 
corporating the excellencies of the foreign laws 
to make-up for ‘the. deficienciés - of their own. 
system. T here could: be- no. -doubt as to: the 
A The. old codes, sup er 
annuated’ and. -delective i in for, ‘consisting 

mainly ‘of a’. ‘series. “of “separate: antiq ated 
‘Emperors and Princes of Hie 
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feudal days without any unity or coherence, 
and a body's! common law—a curious mixture 
of the principles of Roman Law (not as it stood 
in its classical days, but under a form assumed 
during the final decadence of the Roman 
Empire) with a sprinkling of the old Germanic 
customs-—did not at all satisfy the requirements 
of modern conditions. The Roman [Law itself 
was not sufficiently and accurately known due 
to discrepancy of the texts; so that the laws 
were both hopelessly inadequate aud uncertain. 


Thibaut (1771-1840) stood for codification 


while Savigny opposed it. The idea behind 

Thibaut’s project of codification involved two 
assumptions :—(1) that the Law may be made, 
by enactment, just as the legislator wills it to 
be ; (2) that a Code may be framed enunciating 
legal principles which would not require any 
modification and would be perfect and all com- 

prehensive and applicable to all peoples and all 
times. In his “Vom Beruf” (published, 1814) 
Savigny combated both of these assumptions 


with great vigour and insight. 


Like Hugo, Savigny also likens the- ee 
of a people to its language. Neither depends 
on chance or human choice, i.e., the voluntary 
will of the different individuals who compose: 
a people. “ These phenomena—Law, language 
custom, Government—have no separate exis: 
tence; there is but one force and power in a: 


people bound together by its nature, and only: 
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our minds give them separate existences. 
What makes it a single whole is the common > 
conviction of the people, the like feeling of 
inner necessity to which all attribute a contin- 
gent and arbitrary origin.'” This, together 
with a passage shortly following it in his Vom 
Beruf puts in a nutshell the fundamental 
thought of the Historical School. * The organic 
evolution of Law with the life and character 
of a people develops with the ages ; and in this 
it resembles language. Asin the latter, as in 
Law, there can be no instant of rest, there 
is always movement ; and development of Law 
is governed by the same power of internal 
necessity as simple phenomena. Law grows 
with a nation, increases with if, and dies at 
its dissolution and is a characterestic of it.” ° 
In support of this position Savigny argues, 
that Law is prehistoric in: all societies, found 
already esiablis!ied like © their: language, 
manners and political organisation, even’ in 
those remotest periods of their history i in the 
past of which: we Can - ‘gather. any information i 
or proof; and also- like. the latter, is stamped 
with the: special national. characteristies. of 
each, Alb of these; including: Taw: are conse~. 
quently. natural: manifestations: of popular life 
and by nö: means product.. of man's free a 
(which m ust t have a hi storioa Pee egi gir 
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certain point. of time); in our consciousness, 
the notion of positive Law is always connected 
with that of necessity which would be impns- 
sible if Law were a creation of our free will. 
The Law, like the language of a people 
pre-supposes a sp'ritual unity which must be 
the basis of communal life. An indeterminate 
accidental aggregate of men without this unity 
can not have a common language, law or 
customs. No mutual intercourse or dealing of 
the individuals would be possible in such an 
aggregate—no common life, nor its regulation ; 
in fact such an aggregate would have no 
reality at all. Whenever we see men living 
together we find them forming a spiritual 
unity, and this popular spirit manifests itself 
in the use of a common language and in the- 
force developed as Law capable of satisfying 
the need for the regulation of their common. 
life, This spiritual unity of popular con- 
sciousness is not limited only to the living 
members of the existing generation, but 
embraces also successive generations, the future. 
as well as the past. It is preserved by tradition 
and is’ slowly, regularly and unconsciously 
developed in the people through the slow and 
insensible course of successive generations in: 
the forms alike of language and Law. | Law.is. 
thus considered by Savigny as a product of the 


l people's life—as a. manifestation of its spirit. ; 


4 ‘Tt -has its source in ‘the ‘general cons¢iousness' 
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of the people, where, at first it appears to the 
people, then not rich in ideas, as an object of 
immediate belief—as simple rules or principles 
necessary for the regulation of the vital condi- 
tions of social existence and embodied in the 
material form of current legal formulas, or rather 
as a series of symbolic actions which accom- 
pany the creation and cessation of legal 
relations. These forms tend to give the Lawa 
fixed form or solidarity which persists in later 
epochs just as Grammar does in the case of 
language. 

As in the case of language, sell the other 
manifestations of social life, the law develops 
in the earlier stages spontaneously and uninter- 
ruptedly under the same principle of internal 
necessity which explains its first appearance. 


Ina civilised society, however, the different 
sides of national activity, hitherto devolving 


The develops 
ment of Law, 


upon the people asa whole, individualise and — 


separate from each other, and are taken up by 
different classes or sections of the people like 


the jurists, linguists and scientists, each class — 
being henceforth exclusivaly occupied: with its 
own specially assigned function. . In the hands 
of specialists, Law—and here also like: language - 
and the. sciences—becomes richér i in ideas, 1 more J 
complex and técħnical:- It. NOW, assumes: a . 
ne of t apa ap and hin ni ical. n 
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other the distinct science of the jurists, The rela- 
tion of law to the general life of the people might 
be called its political element; its connection 
with the juristic science its technical element. 
The correlation of these two elements varies 
with the elements of the life of a people but 
both participate more or less in the develop- 
ment of law.”' Savigny illustrates this 
position from the history of Roman Law by a 
comparison of its early simple foundations—the 
family law and the property law of early Rome 
grown out of the general consciousness of the 
people from before the time of the Twelve 
Tables—and the complex and technical law 
of the Pandects. 7 


The fondness of the founders of Historical 
Jurisprudence (Hugo, Savigny and others) for 
Roman Law,—an intimacy grown out of their 
profoundest researches into the Roman Law in 
all its historic phases including those of the 
glorious classical period when it reached its 
perfection,—may have given rise to another 
tenet, which, though not equally important and 
relevent for the purposes of general jurispru- 
dence, was nevertheless almost equally charac- 
terstic of the Historical School, at least in its 
earlier stages, viz., that the Roman Law should: 


_ be accepted by modern nations as their normal 
law. On account of its inconsistency with ithe 
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other theories of the Historical School it 
offerred a reasonable ground for criticism to 
the philosophical jurists of the Organic school 
who while accepting and developing the 
organic character of the connection between 
law and the other forms of human culture 
(such as language, religion, science and 
morality) as preached by the Historical School 
demurred to its undue and exclusive partiality 
for the Roman Law. ' 


Puchta (1798-1856), a disciple of Savigny, 
in following up his master’s historical treat- 
ment of the subject of the origin and develop- 
ment of law, begins with the Biblical account 
of the origin of the human race.’ First, we 
find the family group formed from the start, 
and consisting of the first human being, the 
wife formed out of his rib, and their descendants. 
Then the family multiplied and divided. into 


Puchta. 


several families which formed a tribe or people _ 
and this in its turn, bya similar en grew 23 


into several tribes or peoples. ca 


Thus we see that men never lived without 
forming some natural organic ‘unity. -This 
unity, | founded upon. a eorimon: origin, - isi “hot 
w piyak t. pn one of ere ot common 


_ but) also 
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spiritual, which accounts for the natural agree- 
ment or unanimity of the members which 
constitutes the general will of the people. 


Puchta develops this doctrine of general 
will in his elaboration of the theory of the 
state and the Law. The people as a natural 
unit or group is an uncertain assembly in a 
state of fluidity without any organisation or 
body, such as is necessary, for a definite course 
of combined action on behalf of all its 
members. The general will, in such a commu- 
nity, can at most exercise only an indefinite 
influence over its members in the shape of a 
natural inclination (arising out of their 
common origin) shared in common by all; but 
this influence is too weak to control effectually 
the individual activities directed against the 

Aria he | Current of general will or opinion under the 
State and Stress of some predominating self-interest. It 
is the manifestation of this conflict between 

the individual will, swayed only by self-interest, 

and the general will, shared in by the individual 

himself (for he antomatically knows and feels. 

that, but for this conflict, he would have liked 

to behave or act differently and that such 

course if followed, would have secured harmony 

with others, and the approval of all the members: 

as well as of himself), in the life of a people. 

that brings out the idea of Law. Where there: 

= zis no conflict at: all, due either, to the non 

-= = existence of any other will than the individual? 
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will, (e.g., where there is only one man), or to 
one will completely overcoming the others 
(as where there is only one family and no 
people, and the will of the head, either a 
husband or a father, is the sole dominant will), 
there is no law. It is only in a people consist- 
ing of several men and families that the conflict 
of wills appears which is necessary for the 
formation of law. But even that is not suffi- 
cient; the people as an unorganised natural 
unit can only generate the general will which 
carries with it a mere conviction as to what 
is the law, and exercise, as explained before, 
just a mere indefinite influence on the members ; 
but in the absence of an organised body (just 
as the individual will can not be realised in 
action without a physical organism or body), it 
can not be executed or realised, z.e., enforced as 
law in the society. Positive Law must.. be 
something realisable in action, in its protection 
and enforcement, regularly and methodically 
sustained under an organic system maintained 
to carry out the. general will. . This is how 
the general. will of the people, which, itself the. 
result of. natural unity, had created the law, 
is impelled by the necessity of popular life: to 
form the state, z.¢., a political. (artificial)-organi-~ 
sation: or body as the organ: of. its: expression.: 
The organisation. of the! peoples. 18 usually. 
accompained by a delimitation. of. their. terri-:. 
tories. and. the. law ‘now: becomes: as ‘tangible’ 


Savigny and 
Puchta 
compared. 
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and workable organic system. Thus it 1s 
inaccurate to speak either of the people (as the 
natural unit) or of the state (as the organised 
unit) as tne source of law. According to Puchta 
the former is the causa instrumentalis and the 
latter the causa principalis of the law. The 
source of the law is indeed antecedent to the 
state but there is no law before it, ie., the 
state’s creation. | 

In order to appreciate at its true value the 
contribution of Puchta to the theory of Law 
it is desirable to compare somewhat closely the 
respective positions of Savigny and his disciple 
wherein they are not quite at one with each 
other. Savigny lays stress on the necessity of 
popular communal life, of mutual intercourse, 
and, with it, of the curtailment of individual 
freedom of action for the sake of social soli- 
darity, as the source or cause of Law. No 
doubt he refers to the spiritual unity or the 
general popular spirit, as subsisting in men 
associating with each other and forming a 
community, but he regards: it as lying in the 
consciousness of the individuals composing the. 
people, rather than as the will of the whole body 
existing apart from and independently of ‘the. 
OPARA We a ME to > Savigny; 
shared by the individuals (urged on, no “doubt, 
by the inherent necessity. of their: social: 


instinct); next the necessity of abiding: bya 
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principle of mutual accomodation and harmo- 
nious action for the purposes of such life, felt 
alike and in common in the consciousnesses of 
each member, which, as a whole, represents the 
popular consciousness ; and, lastly, Law arising 
out of this consciousness. Puchta attaches 
greater weight to this conception of spiritual 
unity, and viewing it from a somewhat philo- 
sophic standpoint (vzz., the organic conception 
borrowed from Schelling), regards it as the 
necessary manifestation of a force acting in the 
organism of popular life and existing indepen- 
dently of the consciousness of the individuals 
who make up the people. This force is objecti- 
fied or personified as the popular mind or will, 
which exists, according to Puchta, antecedently 
to all. Like the soul in the individual 
organism, it produces and accounts for the 


spiritual unity, the popular life itself, and its 
necessities felt in individual consciousness, as 


well as the Law. Law, according to Puchta, 
proceeds from the popular spirit (general will) 


like a plant from the geim with its. form and 
line of development’ fixed ine advance and: 
independently of the common. life. Neither. the. 
common life nor the. individuals participating 
in it take any active part: in its formation... T he. 
common life- itself: ‘is: ‘rather. shaped - by. the. 
general will which j is. ‘the: Law and. the: indivi“ 
3; Bo th: Savi- i 


duals are only. its: passive l bearers: T 
gny and Puchta ate agreed in: tracing the: law: 








Puchta’s 
organic con- 
ception or 
personifca- 
tion of the 
popular will 
as an objec- 
tive entity as 
the source of 
Law. 


Analysis of 
the will of the 
individual. 
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to a source antecedent to the state; but while 
Savigny seems to be more inclined to find the 
source in the popular life or common cons- 
ciousness, Puchta goes one step further back- 
ward into the popular mind, will, or genius 
as the real active agent which expresses itself 
in the common life and consciousness and gives 
characterestic shape, form and colour to both in 
accordance with its inner nature ;-—characteris- 
tics which alike mark and distinguish the 
nation, its life and law, and which it is not in 
the hands of the individuals to make or 
unmake. Savigny and Puchta are equally at 
one, as we have already seen, in regarding the 
state as essential to law, z.e., the Positive Law ; 
Savigny in fact points out (and in this, conclu- 
sively refutes the theories of social compact) 
that a people, by itself “an invisible natural 
whole ” never exists as such without its bodily 
form or organisation, i.e. the state’ The 
antecedence of Law ae its bodily form) 
and of its sources to the state, spoken of by the 
Historical School, is to be regarded more as a 
logical than as a historical antecedence. > 


Puchta’s next important contribution to- 
jurisprudence is his analysis of the will of the 
individual as a member of society into its two. 
fold aspects—individual and general. | In ‘so 


far as his will reflects the — will, he. 





t See Holland. Jurisprudence, Ch, IV: 
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becomes a legal person, participates in the 
formation and development of law, and as 
himself the source of his own law, is free and 
independent. This duality of will—participa- 
tion or conscious reflection in the individual 
of the general will and the voluntary control 
by the members of their individual wills by 
their general will when the two are in opposi- 
tion to each other—is essential for law. When 
the dominating will in a society is wholly 
foreign and not reflected or participated in by 
the members—as sometimes happens after a 


conquest in war—the rule is one of natural 


brute force and not of law; since it could as 


well enforce what is not law. Law is born in. 
the social body itself which is governed by 
it—out of the opposition between the indivi- 
dual and the general will of the. members 


themselves. The “ general will ” of the indivi- 
dual itself is a composite entity-—partly foreign 


and exterior, and partly the individual’s own. 


Law and 


will based upon his personal convictions—both. 


acting in unison as one will. The rule laid | 
down by:this. will to ‘control the individual 


(self-seeking) will. of | man iS Jaw 7 it is. not i a . k 
foreign or arbitrary, , but implies. juridical; oh ~ 


Mberty 


The, key t to. the. m ain peal sitions ‘taken ù p a ere 





by Puchta witli ‘reference: to: 
and ori gin, | as. indicated | in. the, above. two 


] La wi ts. n at ure i ae : z ` $ 


E xplanation 
of Puchta's 
main posi- 
tions, 


Law and 
Morals. 
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paragraphs, which somewhat distinguish him | 
from the standpoint, representative of the 
Historical school, of his master (Savigny), is 
that Puchta, in viewing the people and the 
popular will as organic units, puts the indivi- 
duals into the back ground and minimises 
their importance, qua individuals, as the 
sources or authors of law. In conceiving the 
general will, he holds up the society as an 
organic whole or unit and puts it in the 
forefront at the source of law and jurisprudence 
more prominently than Savigny had done. 
While keeping to the historical method, he 
marks a distinct advance of legal theory over 
the individualistic position of the Historical 
school typified by Savigny and his predecessors. 
Towards the middle of the roth century this 
tendency to depart from the individualistic 
position was already in the air and visible in. 
all the spheres of thought—in jurisprudence, 
philosophy as well as in economics. Traces of 
it could be found in the Formal school after 
Kant. Savigay’s “popular consciousness” 
was conceived more as a mechanical en ihera. 
tion of the consciousnesses of the individuals: 
Puchta’s “popular will” wasan independent 
entity or unit set rather in opposition | to. or. 
over the head of the individual wills. In. this, 
respect, law is set off against. morals... The 


_ Law arises out of the conviction of the. people 


as a whole; but moral. conyictions: may. be 
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entertained by the individual, the family or 
the people.' 

The services of the Historical school of 
jurisprudence may be summarised as fol: 
lows :—(1) They turned the tide against a 
jurisprudence which had no touch with the 
realities of life—a crude doctrine of Law of 
Nature as it stood in its first phase or stage, 
and that of social compact,—by pointing out 
that the juridical speculations upon imaginary 
states of mankind (not substantiated bv 
history), without showing how the realities of 
legal ideas, rules and institutions, like property 
possession or inheritance, take birth and are 
regulated and developed, are useless and mis- 


leading. (2) They applied the historical con- 
ception (that of regular historic evolution of 


every human institution) to the study of Law 


and its practical fundamental ideas, principles 


and rules, and sought to base conclusions 
regarding their nature, genesis, and mode and 


laws of development on ‘the certain and con-. 
crete facts of popular. life established by history 
instead of on mere speculation.. ( 3) “They. ex- 
plained the element oft“ “necessity ” or“ obliga: l 
toriness” of Law- by a’ better- ‘theory: of its” 
origin. and historical: development independent- ; 
ly of. individual’ wills: than. ‘the: doctrine: of - 
Natural Law: and social « contract, “because it ie 
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was based on certain facts of history ; and thus 
the latter doctrine which had served for a 
logical explanation of this element was. no 
longer indispensable. (4) By advocating the 
theory that Law is found and not made —that 
it is a historic product of popular life slowly 
regularly and imperceptibly evolving along 
definite lines in accordance with the genius 
and spirit of the race, and incapable of being 
suddenly and spasmodically changed and put 
into new shapes and forms (however ethically 
meritorious they might be) by the arbitrary 
will of the legislator, they represented a safe, 
healthy and orthodox line of thought and 
resisted the tide of revolutionary ideas and 
aspirations that had fostered round the 
doctrine of Law of Nature, and, after having 
been instrumental in bringing about the 
political, social and economic revolutions of 
the latter part of the 18th century and their 
accompanying evils, had, instead of spending 
itself, seemed rather to have gathered strength | 
through the elation of success. (5) Though. 
somewhat unsuccessful in this direction, they: 
sought, by their theory that Law is not a code 
of absolute immutable principles, to warn the 
enthusiasts of legislation against the fallacy. of- 
supposing. that a code could be made as perfect. 

and comprehensive as would meet the. Tegal 
requirements of all peoples and all ages; and,: 
by establishing’ that law, | by- its. very. ‘natures 
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must be always in a state. of spontaneous flux 
and growth, explained that codification not 
only introduces forced changes into the present 
state of the laws but also prevents their healthy 
natural development by putting them into a 
rigidly fixed form. 


But the Historical theory had also its 
defects ; and this is why it did not succeed in 
crushing the doctrine of Law of Nature nor 
that of the arbitrary formation of Law alto- 
gether. To prove, in opposition to the school 
of Law of Nature, that Law is not eternal and 
immutable, it preached and established the doc- 
trine of its relativity to the people or society,— 
the popular spirit or genius, The relativity of 
Law, as upheld by the Historical theory, was 


partial, coming midway between the theory | 


The deficien- 
cies of the 
Historical 
theory. 


of universal and immutable Law of Nature and 2 


the theory of absolute relativity advocated by 


those who affirm that. Law is the product of © 
the will of the state exercised either arbitrarily, 


or as influenced by climate, time, place or. 
environments. On the one hand, certain neces- - 


sary and invariable traits and elements notice. 
able in all the legal systems of the world, 7 
especially- in the modes of their evolution’ and - 
development, and indicative of their: basis: in : 
some’. universal - characteristics: ‘of. the. human 
‘race ‘not limited to` “any. particular nation or * 





people, are left merphi ied: 
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observes :— It does not determine the connec- 


tions between what is national and what is. 
universal. But it is precisely in the develop- 
ment of law that one.observes some common 
characteristics in spite of the complexity of 


national legal systems. Legal development. 
in the most different peoples presents always a 


certain uniformity.” On the otherhard, in 

assuming that, within the sphere of a sea 
nation or people, the. inner characteristics of 
law and its development are wholly fixed and 
pre-determined by the national spirit or genius, 
as those of a plant are determined by its seed, 
it understood historic development in too 
narrow a way. It regarded the advance of 
legal ideas and principles as organic and not 
as a progressive and creative development. 
The type itself was taken as rigid and in- 


capable of change or evolution, and all subse- 
quent development as merely an elaboration of 


what was already in the law ina latent or 
embryonic form. This precludes the possibility. 
of any purposive improvement in the. law. It- 
conceived the popular mind as incapable. of i 
changing or evolving itself by reception of new 


ideas foreign to its original constitution. In. 


P, " = a P 


repudiating the theory of the arbitrary. forma- A 


ton of law, it goes to the opposite extreme: of: 
regarding individuals as passive. automatons: 
whose individ ual consciousness, will or interests - ee 





counted for nothing ~ in- the formation: Or: 
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development of the law. The human mind, and 
its manifestations in -human institutions and 
legal ideas, are thus placed on a level with that of 
plant or animal life, and all intellegent attempts 
at the amelioration of the law are discouraged 
as abortive. The popular spirit or genius, upon 
which so much stress is laid, is, moreover, taken 
for granted without any explanation as to how 
it is formed; and once the distinctive features 
and elements of the popular spirit are detected - 
(by a historical examination of its manifested 
forms and developments), all subsequent deve- 
lopments and improvements of the law of the 
people are supposed to be unalterably fixed by 
inexorable necessity and logic, and, therefore, 
capable of deduction like the rules of higher 
mathematics from its first ‘principles. This is,- 
in fact, exactly what was assumed by the theor- 
ists of Law of Nature when they sought to 
deduce the whole. Code of Nature from some | 
supposed characteristics: of human nature or- 
from some fundamental principles Or postulates : 
of human reason; the only. difference being: 
that the latter sought: to arrive at a universal | 
-code for the whole human race, while. the former a 
restricted” the: operation: of the degal ‘princi iples . 
“and rules ‘deduced from the ‘supposed nature :, 
of the national l spirit t ta a the: “particular: nation: 
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conception of the popular spirit or will, and. 
their practical application to concrete cases 1s a 
“theory of conception” very much like that of 
Law of Nature.’ On account of this initial 
error their conclusious were faulty and incom- 
plete. They were correct so far as they went ; 

but they did not go far eno ugh when they 
proposed to find a solution as to the ultimate 
foundations of law; and they were mistaken 
when they assumed that, given the law as it 
was at the root, the subsequent forms and 
developments were only to be ascertained by a 
process of deduction. | 


I have already told you that the necessities 
and considerations that led to the rise and 
growth of the Historical School and theory of 
Jurisprudence, founded on the empirical- 
historical method, also moved the Philosophical 
school after Kant to recast and remodel their 
points of view and lines of enquiry and to 
reach better results. The Formal theory of 
Law was too abstract and too utopian.. 
However lofty as regards the ideal, and logically l 
acute and metaphysically sound with reference 
to the ultimate foundations of the law, the 
Kantian legal philosophy did not concern itself 
with the evolution of law, or the -course of- 
development of the society or the social order’ 


with which, jurisprudence must be, above all, 3 





TE Bekker—quoted by Berolzheimer—p. 24, Bergbohme-urlepras: 


dence p. 1X, pp. 109, §22. 
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associated, if it is to be of any practical. value. 
We accordingly find that, while or even before 
Hugo, Savigny and Puchta were elaborating 
their historical theory of law and its develop- 
ment along empirical lines, the philosophy of 
law was -being directed in its. own way 
towards the same question of the historic 
evolution of the universe, and along with it, of 
human institutions and Law. The difference 
between the two schools consists in- this, that 
the Historical school sought out a principle’ of 
evolution and theory. of law which: is limited 
to each race without aspiring to an. explana- 
tion of the characteresties of social and legal 
evolution common to the whole human race; 
and their procedure was mainly based on the 
facts .of history which, though they were 
interpreted by the. light. of some sort of philo- 
igre or metaphysical theary (and this, in 
the philosophically surcharged atmosphere of 
Germany was unavoidable), were mainly 
cathered by. the: empirical process of observa: 
tion and: historics al. research ; “While” the. Philo- 
sophieal school sought for: a universal’ ‘doctrine 
of historical evolution: of. the world, including 
the human. TACE. and. its Tais, Tiom. some üniver” 
sal and ‘ultimate. metaphysical source, -prias òr 
back ground. of the. thanifested l Avorld: OF om Line id 
and m atter ev alvi ing: alos i _ Hines is ma by A i ES 
own: dnheren: t nature. Sehelin B n Heper ar im 1 
Herbart, especially the fir first two, stand out- ag 
23 
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most conspicuous in the first half of the gth 
century as the leading exponents of this philo- 
sophy of evolution. Each had his own 
characteristic way of grappling with the 
problem and laying the foundation of a different 
school of Philosophy. They may be respectively 
taken to be the founders of the Organic, the 
Metaphysical (dialectical or logical) and 
Mechanical—Aesthetical philosophies of world 
—evolution (including Law and its historic 
developments). | : | 

Of the post-Kantian schools of Legal 
Philosophy, that which stood closest in touch 
with the Historical School and had in fact 
inspired the latter with the historic idea of 
organic development was that of Schelling. 
Fichte, Schelling and Hegel may be respectively 
described as the exponent of subjective, realistic 
or objective, and absolute idealism. Fichte put 
into the greatest prominence the individual ego 
and its free activity for self-realisation as the 
central point of his theory of knowledge as well 
as of his philosophic system, and set up indivi» 
‘dual liberty as the ideal of law. He assimi- 
lated objective nature to the subject, and took 
it to be only the negative aspect of the Ego. 
(the subject): so that, for him, the world was: 
only a system of individual egos each seeking. 


expansion or self-realisation, and Law was the: 
moral order which regulated this sélf- -expansion: 


“©. of all the egos without conflict and in harmony. 
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with each other, Schelling begins, like Fichte, 
with the assertion that cognition is not possible 
without limitation. Mind and matter are the 
opposing forces which, limiting each other, 
result in the cognition of both. Nature is thus 
the counterfoil of mind and the two together 
are united in the absolute. Nature was regarded 
by Fichte as the projection of the Ego. Schell- 
ing regarded Nature and the Ego as the 
complementary phases of the absolute unity 
brought into existence by its disruption. This 
disruption of the absolute into its two opposing 
and mutually limiting aspects of subject and 
object, mind and matter, is due to the necessity 
of its attaining cognition or self-consciousness. 
These opposing aspects are regarded merely 
as the polarities (as in electricity or magnetism) 


Schelling. 


= Philoto- 
ae’ 


of the absolute. Nature is objectified reason 


and mind is subjectified reason ; and they must 


ft in with each other just as the organism fits 


qin with the soul embodied by it. The whole. Te 


universe is thus the expression of the absolute 
as a huge organism. with its two polarities of 


| Conception of 


the universe : 


` asa huge . 
mind. and matter ; and its different: forms, 


organish: 


through the whole course of universal. history, f 


are different stages i in and towards the. attain- 7 


full and perfect self. ‘consciousness. "Philosophy 
is accordingly. to be: divided i on nto. ‘the philo: 
sophies of. Nature. and of mind (spirit). Adealibm, 
- seeks to resolve Nature in terms of mind; and: 


| Schelling’s 
philosophy 
of nature 
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materialism desires to derive mind or intellig- 
ence from nature. Both are, however, but two 
poles of one and the same knowledge (philo- 
sophy) equally necessary and coordinate, 


; seeking and leading to each other. 


Nature as, the visible organism of the mind, 
will be able to produce nothing but what is 
reason and law. Itis the business of philo- 
sophy to demonstrate theadentity of the world 
of nature and thought, as the outer and inner 
expressions of the absolute. Nature everywhere 
is an oscillation between productivity and 
production—an incessent activity of the abso- 
lute seeking full and infinite expression, but 
retarded by an opposite force which keeps thie 
former from exhausting itsell by onc. supreme 
effort ; and an infinite gradation of series of 
finite limited products is the result. But for 
this opposing inertia, the infinite activity .or 
productivity of nature would have. produced 
at once, with infinite velocity, an absolute 
product, which, for its very want, of Ii mitation, : 
would be incognizable.. The finite products. of | 
nature, as we.see them, are the results of mitas 
tions put by the opposing force with. an 


infinity of reactions on the productive. activity. 
of Nature; but these products are always ina: 


state of: flux or. evolution, and, aS soon. as: 


produced, are immediately transcended: by 
< mature in order that: the, absoluteness: of: the. 
i : . mner produc tivity. may be. satisfied. ‘through j an 
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infinite series -of, cognizable finite products. 
The retarded effort of Nature to reach perfect 
expression and self-consciousness at first. pro- 
duces the finite forms of inorganic nature which, 
rising in a gradient, display first, only passive 
properties, (eg, gravity or weight), next 
chemical combination (e.2., combustion), and 
the fewer active properties of. electricity and 
magnetism,--——the last representing the highest 
form of expression of the activity in inorganic 
nature. Rising up then to the organic creation, 
the activity of nature expresses itself, in order, 
in reproduction, irritability and sensibility, 
corresponding to the three active . properties 
(chemical combination, electricity and magne- 
Usm) of inorganic. nature. There is thus a 
parallelism or reci procity. between the inorganic. 
and organic worlds, indicative of a. common 
Vitalising . active principle | generating. and 
giving continuity to both and making | the | 
former subservient to the needs of the latter. 
The same force expresses — itself in both,- in. 
bigher potencies in ‘the. organic than, in the. 
inorganic natyre.. “The Absolute, at. first: an | 
identity, 3 in which. the. duplicity of. the opposing 
forces lies: latent; ‘split up in’ the. ‘process. of” 
creation of the world into e polariti ties of opposing ay 
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the polarities highly potent and clearly distin- 
guishable in the cognition and sensibility of 
man. This makes out the universal organism. 
of Nature as schelling conceived it. 

The Philosophy of mind, which, according 
to Schelling, is philosophy of nature turned 
inward, has likewise to trace the history of 
developing consciousness from its most rudi- 
mentary forms and through various grades of 
developing phases till it reaches its highest: 
potence. At first the intelligence in its very 
Origin is the slave of the object (the opposing 
force). It then has the form of mere sensation. 
Gathering strength in course of evolution, it 
step by step rises to perception (still passive) 
and imagination (productive perception), ex- 
ternal and internal perception (with deduction 
of space and time and the Kantian categories), 
abstraction (distinction of intelligence from its 
own products), and self-conscious will. Reach- 
ing this stage of aloofness or will, it now turns. 
to acquire mastery and exercise control and 
disposing power over objective nature (the 


` opposing force) and its laws, to become cons- 


ciously productive or creative, and to reach the. 


stage of free and conscious self- determination. : 


But this again has to be attained through an, 
infinite series of advancing stages, for the ex- 


pression of the subject is, even here as always, 


restricted and retarded by the physical. antas. 


-| gonism of nature, as also by other subjects in 
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the moral world; or in other words, the mdi- 
vidual will is restricted by the general will 
in the organism of the universe. —_ 

Now here, the objective environments of the The general 
individual self-conscious Ego, (e.g., the other = 
Egos and the external physical Nature) are 
regarded in their totality as the “ general will.” 

Thisis the opposing force that limits or restricts 

the productive will or activity of the individual 

ego, and their relative strength marks the 

position of the ego in the scale of evelution. 

The feeble, almost extinct, ‘ subject" or ‘ will’ 

in an inorganic body is opposed by an over- 
whelming or crushing object or objective will. 

It is accordingly unconscious. The subject is 

free and stronger in man, and the ego here has 

attained cognition. This freedom increases 

and the opposition of the ‘ general will’ corres- 
pondingly decreases as the evolution proceeds, Ea 

and the Ego seeks by its free activity to con- ` 

quer nature. The inanimate nature is con- 
quered by the development of. human. know: 
ledge and science, ‘and the freedom. of. the ego. wae: 
as against the opposition ` of that- nature, ee 
perfected i in proportion to the. extent. of. that) iai 
development ; and, so far as ‘the opposition. Of ESE 
the other ‘egos: is. “concerned, ‘itis conquered ee | k Fe eh 
and the freedom of the ego. established by all oo 
the egos: being. attuned | to. core. moral order at moral 
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there is no longer any conflict between the. 
desires and free activities of the different indi- 
vidual egos for self-expression or realisation, 
no opposition between the individual and the 
general will. - We have then the ideal state in 
the harmony of freedom, (i.e, of the Ego) and 
necessity (the objective general will of the 
absolute). In this ideal state, every. individual 
has the return or fruition of his free activity 
assured to him by the general will which now 
cooperates with him instead of opposing him. 
Schelling’s views are practically identical with 
Fichte’s on this point. So long as this perfect 
harmony is not established, the state represents 
the adjustment, in more and more improving 
forms, of the. opposition of the ego- and the 
general will in a soctety, thus constituting an 
evolving organism within the cosmic organism: 
of the universe (the universal state}. Positive 
Law thus becomes the necessary form-—and 
a constantly shifting and developing form—of. 
Natural Law, according to which the absolute 
realises itself through the historic evolution. of : 
the universe. 7 2 

Law expresses the fauton or aia of : 
the opposing and mutually restrictive indivi- 
dual (subjective) and general (objective) wills, 
and lays down the sphere of permissible {ree 
activity of each individual: ‘As laying | down. 
the limitations of the- free activity: ‘of the in- 


o dividual itis resolvable: into its two elements: 
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one, the general permission to be freely active 
(which corresponds to the self-assertion of the 
ego); and the other, the limitation or restriction 
thercof within a given realm (which corres- 
ponds to the opposition of the general will). 
They respectively constitute the content and 
form of the organism of law. The supreme 
end of all evolution. being the realisation of 
self-consciousness of the absolute, through an 
infinite number of finite egos each of which has 
attained, and maintain in unison, the perfect 
freedom of activity, the object of both Law and 
Ethics is to promote the identification of the 
individual and the general wills by which alone 
this freedom can be reached. Ethics seeks to 
train and mould the individual will in the 
path of duty so that it may freely and volun- 
tarily identify itself with the general will. 
Law proceeds from the opposite direction and 
tries to mould the general will so that it may 
(by yielding the maximum accomodation for 
the free play of the individual will and by the 
most liberal recognition of the individual's 
tights). identify itself with the. individual will. 
So in the highest stages, Law and Ethics coin- 
cide. - a O b a 2 | 

Schelling’s philosophy thus became the 
immediate predecessor and inspirer of the 
Historical School as regards the theory. of 


historic evolution, H is realism (which, however, | 
to some -extent,|-he abandoned in his later 


4 


Law and 
Ethics. 
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writings) made his ideas more acceptable to 
the school of Hugoand Savigny ; and he himself 
claimed his philosophy to be a positive, instead 
of an idealistic or transcendental, system. He 
took for granted, as a matter of philosophic 
intuition, the reality of the objective nature, 
and its projection from the absolute as well as 
the reality of the Ego; and the perfect corres- 
pondence or identity of the two (Ego and 
Nature), due to their common descent, as 
opposite polarities, from the same original 
absolute, Dr. Berolzheimer thus compares 
him with Spinoza :--—-“ Schelling took over 
pantheism from Spinoza, but instead of the 
dogmatic pantheism of the latter, he advanced 
i ba a entical pantheism, Spinoeza’s pantheism is 
thorough-going; to him the world is the ema- 
nation, and consists, of universal substance. 
Schelling’s pantheism went through the stages 
of the critical idealism of Kant and Fichte and 
assumed a critical form. The world or the 
absolute became the mere accident of the 
rational Ego. The philosophy of Spinoza and., 
that of Schelling favoured the doctrine- of 
identity ; that is they assumed the identity or 
unity of the subject and object. But Spinoza. 
placed such unity,in the absolute object while: 
Schelling placed it in the absolute subject.” ; 
Schelling’s conception of the universe as: ae 
organism was, however, original. Natural at sy 
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as an eternal unchanging body of principles is 
thoroughly discredited ; and it is, on the other 
hand, supposed to represent the principle under 
which the cosmic evolution takes place, 
expressing itself, in the external inanimate 
nature, as laws of physical nature ; in organisms 
and animals, as laws of organic nature, and so 
far as human communities are concerned, as 
moral law, which in its turn, is represented from 
time to time by the series of evolving positive 
laws of the different societies. 

The difference between Schelling’s treat- 
ment of History and Law and that of the Histo- 
rical School ts that the latter regarded History 


and Law as limited to the facts of particular 


races or societies, thereby destroying their 
universality. These special facts are, according 
to Schelling, realities limited in space and time, 
but, regarded as expressions of ideas, (i.c., of 
the absolute) they lead to the universal science 
of history and jurisprudence. Both are equally 
in touch with the real and the ideal; and thus 
are as much distinguished from Philosophy, 
which holds aloof from reality and is wholly 
ideal, as from mere empirical collections of facts, 
past and present, of particular societies divorced 
from relations with the ideal, The E go in its 
perfection Sees: absolute: concord: between its 


Schelling and 


the Historical 
School. 


inner nature and the external nature surround- 7 
ing it and sees teleology. or design as well in 
the unconscious external nature as in its own 
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activities. This is the Philosophy of Art. The 
historic art is that which is able to see through 
the various apparently accidental and design- 
less evolving facts and forms of associated life 
in the world the realisation of a universal 
disign and to present it as the teleological 
development of one original activity of the 
absolute directed towards its completest self- 
realisation in consciousness; and legal science 
likewise deserves the name and reaches the 
highest stage of “art” “only so far as it is 
open to an historical (and artistic) and not 
merely pragmatic study, that is only so far as 
it may be setforth, in its legal determination, 
as a component of the absolute—as the expres- 
sion of a supreme idea.” Dr. Berolzhermer 
takes this as a suggestion thrown out by Schel- 
ling, that in Jurisprudence, such as 1t should be, 
the private rights and duties of a citizen, qua 
individual, should be attuned with the public 


rights and duties, so that may mutually correlate 


and correspond, and may thus mutually further 
the cause of the individual as well as the state 
instead of being placed in opposition to each 
other as hitherto done by the individualistic 
theories. 
Both Schelling and Hegel. were exponents. 
of the process of universal evolution ; and all 


sciences were, according to both, correlated . to 
the one universal science of evolution. Hegel 
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however, substitutes absolute thought or pure 
consciousness “in its freedom from all material 
crassitude ” in place of Schelling’s absolute 
(which is neither thought nor being, but the 
common indefinite source of both) as the prius 
of the subjective and objective universe and the 
universal evolutionary process. fn common 
with Fichte, he places ‘idea ` or ‘thought’ in 
the foreground (and derives matter or object 
from it); but it is not that of the individual Ego, 
but of the absolute, z.e., thought in itself or pure 
thought, that, by its own inherent logical neces- 
sity, develops a process which gives rise to the 
individuality of the subjects and their finite 
objects and their subsumption in the universal 
subjective and objective nature. The kernel 
of Hegel's philosophy is his logic—the transcen- 
dental logic—which discloses the necessary 
process of thought which itself is the absolute, 
Schelling’s philosophy is thus criticised by 
Hegel: Neither is the absolute with its 
supposed characteristics an object of intuitive 
assumption,nor is the universe in its two aspects 
an arbitrary fiat of the absolute, shot out like a 
canooball by way of self-diremption ; but they 
are respectively thought-in-itself and its neces- 
sary logical products. Schelling, by regarding 
the absolute as neither. thought nor. matter, 
could. not explain. why the indifference -or 
identity of the absolute should suffer a transi- 


tion from it-to. the definite, . the. ‘differentiated, 


Criticism of 
Schelling’s 
philosophy. 
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or the real ; z.e., how it was possible for the wave 
of manifestation to appear in its absolutely 
indifferent constitution. Hegel, by regarding 
the absolute as thought, explained by his logic 
the inherent necessity of its manifestations as 
well as the process by which it is sustained. 

I shall not tire and puzzle you by leading 
you into the depths of this abstruse logic of 
transcendental thought by which F[legel over- 
comes the failure of Kant’s ‘ Analytic’ to reach 
the “ thing tn itself.” Our thought, according 
to Kant, can not know the objective thing-in- 
itself behind ihe sensations. Hegel seeks to 
establish that pure thought itself is the pure 
reality or being : and the individual mind and 
the objects of perception are equally the results 
of the pure thought operating according to its 
inherent logical necessity. They, (¢.c., the indi- 
vidual mind and external objects) are therefore 
equally real, as necessary logical counterparts 
of each other, t.e., as moments of the self- mani- 
jestation of the absolute thought. Their only 
unreality lies in their being passing phases of 
the ‘real’ absolute thought which is the onlv 
“thing in itself” behind both the subject and 
the object. 

Fichte had somewhat anticipated Hegel 
in describing this logical process of thought 
as consisting of thesis, antithesis and hinges 
According to Hegel, pure Being and. 
thought of Being are. the same (thesis)... “as 
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td 


‘thought’ logically involves its negation: for 
without this negation of, or contrast to, itself 
(antithesis) there could be no consciousness or 
thought at all. It isa necessary logical process 
of thought. A comparison of ‘Being’ and 
‘Non-Being ’ brings out the synthesis, 7.¢., the 
thought (category) of ‘ Becoming’ or origina- 
tion ; and this again, by necessary contrast invol- 
ved in itself, brings out the thought or category 
of termination or decease. Thus, by gradually 
rising series of three fold logical thought pro- 
cesses, we arrive at the categories (as well as the 
corresponding objective realities) of state, (a 
passing condition), quality, and reality ; num- 
ber (one and the many), quantity, degree, and 
measure; the universal} essence fone in the 
many) and its opposite, viz., the variety of 
particulars or manifestation. The same logical 
process yields the cognate categories (and 
existences or realities) of substance and its 
accidents, causahty and reciprocity. This 
category of reciprocity synthesises the “ subs- 
tance ” or ‘essence ’ and its diversified ‘ attri- 
butes ` or ‘ manifestation, —the ‘cause’ and the 
‘effect, ’—and we get the highest category of 
‘concept’ or ‘notion.’ The subjective notion 
when analysed, resolves itself into three 


moments :—the universal, the particular, and 
the singular ;- of which the first tefecs to the | 


essence or genus, the second to its particular 


manifestation or spécies,. and the third to the - 
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unification of the universal and the particular 
in a concrete individual. Corresponding to the 
subjective notion or thoussht there is the objec- 
tive or external unity of self-dependent rea- 
lities or existences in the genus, species and 
individual. You will here perceive the realism 
(as opposed to nominalism) of Hegels’ idealistic 
philosophy. He regards the “ idea ” (c. f. Plato) 
as the highest logical synthesis of thought ; and 
therefore it is also, in accordance with his 
idealistic realism (or realistic idealism), the 
highest reality, in which the subjective and 
objective notions (the latter being only the 
former projected into objectivity by antithesis) 
are subsumed in a higher unity. Beginning with 
pure colourless thought as the prius, Hegel 
weaves his philosophy of nature and spirit into 
this logical scheme, and ends at the apex 
wherein all particulars (subjective and objec- 
tive) are subsumed in the universal notions; 
and they are, in their turn, and in both their 
aspects, subsumed under the absolute super- 
conscious ‘Idea. Pure thought having pro- 
jected itself into subjectivity is now returned 
to itself with its necessity and mission fulfilled. 

Pure thought, by its inherent necessity 
of antithesis, involves self-externalisation in- 
objective nature, as space and matter. Just as 
thought develops its categories (in accordance 
with the logical necessity) in an ascending 


scale, seeking higher unities through diversity, 
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so matter develops into the stellar and plane- 
tary world system under the regulation of the 
mechanical laws. Inorganic physical nature 
and its properties meet their antithesis in the 
chemical process; and the two together give 
rise to the higher synthesis of organic life and 
growth. Nature attains individuality with self- 
end—the instinct of self-preservation and self- 
seeking-—whiuch is the synthesis of universality 
(e.g. space and matter and mechanical laws), 
aud particularity (e.g., the physical and chemi- 
cal properties of matter), in organic life. The 
higher individuality, in which the first stir of 
subjectivity is felt, appears in the vegetable 
organism; and its more developed stage is 
reached, through rising stages in the animal 
kingdom, in man. 
Hegel's whole scheme is founded on the 
theory that all evolution arises out of the pure 
hought first objectifying itself (by its own 
negation) in matter and recovering itself again 


in a higher synthesis by which the objectified — 


matter is again subsumed into the higher unity 
of the spirit.or idea. We have found its appli- 
cation in his philosophy of Nature, in which 


The philoso. 
phy mind 


spirit.) 


he traced the development of the first forms of - 


matter (viz, space and the crude materials of 


the universe) | from its dead inorganic stage, 
through the various. forms of budding life and 


integration, into- the | sub jectively. conscious 


stage of humanity. Tn the philosophy o of mind, i, 
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the further evolution of the human soul: is 

The natural traced. At first it is only a natural spirit, and, 
_— as such, the subject matter of anthropology i In. 
the narrower sense, without any power of 
individual self-assertion ; not liberated from the 
bondage of nature, and wholly influenced and ` 
characterised by external environments and na: 

tural conditions like the climate, the seasons, 

the geographical position, and the peculiarities 

of the race, its bodily form and mode of living. 

These, as well as the natural peculiarities and 

predispositions of the individual body,—its age, 

sex, sleep, temperament, family idiosyncracy, 

&c.,---all go to form its intellectual and moral 

character. It is the stage of blind sensation. 

In the next higher stage, the spirit, now _ 

and able to abstract and find itself out as a 

unit in the midst of the hustling sensations, 

appears as a conscious individuality or the 
The Ego. Ego. The lower natural consciousness which’ 
: had been interwoven with nature thus becomes 
self-consciousness by distinguishing itself from: 
nature and rising to the pure | thought of per» : 
“sonality, ie, to the knowledge of itself as the. 
free Ego. — = Fabia 
Next comes the assertive- activity of the 
self- -conscious Ego,—its. attempt: freely to. 
_- appropriate the objects of nature--which Drie! 
it into conflict with the other Egos- which are 
likewise’ bent on: self- assertion. -This Sharp. 
Eo : i ‘v antithesis- ‘of. opposed ‘activities ® ‘produces: i 
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synthesis, viz., that of the social order or state. 

The self-centered consciousness of the Ego 

emerges in the end as the common consciousness 

(popular universal spirit or consciousness) that 

has found the due mean between despotism 

(blind self-assertion) and servitude ; that is to 

say, as the veritably universal rational self-con- 

sclousness which regards the neighbours not 

as hostile (z.e, by way of antithesis), but as 

identical with itself, subsumed under its higher 

synthetic unity. The spirit now becomes free 

in consciousness, not limited and bound down 

by its natural egoism, which has been, by this The Ego 
time, thoroughly subdued. It has now its self- vervalised in 
consciousness attuned to that of the others “““°™"™ 
and sees its identity immanent in all Egos. 

Similarly. the practical spirit or Will The free unie. 
becomes also free (1.¢., free from theslavery of niii 
the objective | appetites, | desires and passions e 
which individualise it), and identified with legal person, 
the general or universal will. . The freedom of aed the state. 
the spirit, in both its aspects, ‘is realised i in the 
state—in the legal: right,. by which the freedom 
of. the: will: of. the individual - is objectively 
recognised i in, signe kt -The individual . ‘is: ee. 
The: rule of fight i is" a Be a a ‘person. ‘and. fespect 
others: asi persons ; ye “$0. that to. each is secured. 
an external sphere. re of freedon m rol fr ree activity: | 
regarding his: ‘person, | ‘possession’ ‘and. property iF 
of tree: enjoyment, as well “as af disposal by. 
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Contract, contract. The relation of contract, however, 
concerns only private right and property. 
Publie tems Public rights and duties, the State, the civil, 
institutions. and political institutions, and the rule of 
right itself, as stated above, are not based on 
the individual will or contract. They are the 
outcome of the world process—of the universal 
will or the objective spirit (as opposed to the 
subjective individual spirit)--by and in which 
Civil wrong. the individual attains his freedom. Civil 
wrong 1s the division (Ze, non-coincidence) 
caused by the subjective will individualising 
itself against the right-in-itself or the universal 
will; and penalty is the restoration of that 


Penalty. | | e 
supremacy of the right or universal will as 
against its temporary sublation or negation 

Punishment, occasioned by the particular will. Punishment 


therefore (even including capital sentence) 
is not a mere weapon or means to be justified. 
by a plausible end, e.g., prevention, correction 
or intimidation, but is its own absolute end—. 
the fulfilment or self-manifestation of justice 
and right. . 
Law and So Law and Right: is the. objectivity: r l 
— free will realised by the State, by the objective 7 
adjustment of spheres of free activity allotted. 
to individuals in accordance with the. universal: 
will. Morality is the subjective. self-attune-. 
ment of the individual will with the- universal: 
will; so that when morality i is realised, there: 


will be no possibility. of. the violation - of : law. 
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and right. The freedom of the individual will 
is objectively protected by the law and subjec- 
tively realised by morality. The ordering and 
regulation of the outward manifestation alone 
of the individual activities (together with the 
‘direct intention behind it) 1s the concern of 
right and law ; while the remoter intentions and 
motives, the desires and passions which fetter 
the free will of the spirit and tend to prevent 
its identification with the universal will, are 
proper subjects of moral reflection or morality. 
When the attunement of the universal and 
individual wills is complete and every free 
activity of the individual uaturally and 
spontaneously, and without requiring any 
moral reflection, corresponds and tallies with 
the universal will, the identification of the will 
and “ the good ” is established, and ‘ morality ’ 
is converted into the (“ sittleichkeit ” or) ethical 
spirit or the natural aspiration of the will 
towards the good. 

‘The natural objective counterpart of this 
ethical spirit. is represented first by the institu- 
tion of marriage and: the family. The family 
grows into the civil society. The members of 
the civil society retain their independence and 
individuality in spite. of their: association and 
unity brought. about. by. their: mutual wauts 
and. necessities, thë establishment’ of. law: and 
authority Aor. the’ “protection . of person . and | 

rty andthe: ex! ernal: ordinances. of police. i 





The Civil 
Society and 
the State. 


The culture- 
staat. 


Summary of 
Hegel’s legal 
philosophy. 
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Here (in the civil society) the law, authority. 
and police are only means to further the ends 
of the individual. But the State represents a 
union higher and closer than that of the civil 
society ; for here the individual is wholly merged 
in the corporate existence, and is only a means 
to the end, viz, that of the corporate state. 
Thus Hegel, in fact, advocates the ancient 
political idea, resuscitates the conception of 
the Greek city state, and sets it up in opposition 
to the individualistic conception (of Recht 
staat) of Kant and Fichte. Theend of the State 
and its order is not merely police, but some- 
thing higher, viz., to raise humanity to perfec- 
tion—to the Jdea of the Absolute—to the 
domain of free universal reason. 

Let us now gather together the main 
propositions developed by Hegel in his Philo- 
sophy of Law. The State and the Law are 
evolutionary products of reason, whereby the 
non-moral subjective will of the individual 
transcends its isolated existence, through purifi-- 
cation of the instincts, and is absorbed in, and’ 
identified with, the moral:collective (objective. 
will) will, attains true freedom (individual as 
well as collective), and realises its true nature in: 
reason. The structure of the Government and 
Law, as the objective counterparts of » the 
subjective emancipation of the will, accordingly: 
evolves, through successive periods and prä: 





cesses of legislation (and other modes -of legal 
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changes), pari passu with the progression of 
this emancipation of the will along the neces- 
sary logical line of self-development of reason 
or pure thought. He thus goes a step forward 
in conceiving the State not as mere “Recht staat 
(Kants idea), but as Culture-stâât; as being, 
in its perfect from, the supreme expression and 
development of morality, and meeting, at each 
intermediate stage as it proceeds towards 
that supreme ideal, the problems and 
requirements of the cultural evolution of the 
popular consciousness at the stage. He thus 
again brings law and morals together which 
had been so rigidly separated by the Formal 
school, The State is viewed as the corporate 
organic existence--as a personality in which 
reason is manifested as the collective folk-spirit, 
and in which the subjective individual ` wills 
are merged and identified. The sovereignty 
therefore belongs to the state and not to the 
people. The states, in their intercourse with 
each other, are next subsumed, by a process of 
higher development, in a universal state; 
by which the particular folk-spirits are develop- 
ed and perfected in a universal spirit of 
absolute reason of which. the universal law is 
the supreme expression" The law of the state 
furthers the f reedom of. the individual by: cloth- 
ing him with: legal tights and ‘thereby convert- 
ing him, into a legal peior and investing. bim 
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with property and right of contract, t.e., mastery 
and freedom over and in respect of an assigned 
part of the material objects around him. 
Hegel’s conceptions of legal person, property | 
and contract are thus assimilated to his general 
philosophy of evolution, f.e., of rational self— 
realisation and freedom of man; and it is 


likewise also with his theory of crime and 


punishment, which are regarded by him respec 
tively as the negation of law and right and 
the latter’s automatic self-restoration by just 
retribution as a logical postulate. 

In connection with this last topic of crime 


and punishment, we may, in passing, note here 


the position of Schopenhaur which, in this as 
well as in many other respects, is the opposite 
of Hegel’s, Schopenhaur (1788-1860)-—was also 
a post Kantian philosopher, and an apostle of 


_ freedom, but his freedom of will was not sought 
in the world of experience, but in its negation ; 


not, like Hegel, through identification with 
the objectively manifested and moral collective 


will, but in resignation, negation of the will to 


live, pessimism and the Budhistic “ Nirvana.” 
The world of experience is one of bondage, full. 
of agony and wrong. Right is merely negation 
of wrong or injury. Positive law, justice and. 
punishment are all really negative in character, 
being meant for the prevention of wrong and: 


-= -injury which are antecedent to, and. indepen. 
~ = = dent of, the former. They-are directed to the 


2 
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future and not to the past, and this distin- 
guishes punishment from revenge. The Natural 
Jaw, which is the pure ethical law, exists asa 
pure science of Law independent of all statutes; 
and it strives after a world of pure intellection 
where there is no wrong as in the material 
world. In diction, and ın the treatment of the 
philosophical studies, he derided and opposed 
Hegel’s stilted and laboured grandiosity and 
struck out a new and simple style of expression 
and thought easily accessible to the people. 


Dr. Berolzheimer thus summarises his 
critical estimate of Hegels contribution to 
legal philosophy' :— 


“The evolutionary idea dimly suggested 
by Heraclitus attained its renaissance in the 
nineteenth century; not without precedent, it 
appeared in a dual aspect. In its realistic 
formulation it led to the doctrine of evolution 
as expressed in natural science represented by 
Goethe, Lamarck, Darwin, Spencer and Heckel; 
its idealistic formulation appears in Schelling, 
Hegel and Kohler. It is Hegel’s greatest merit 


as a political philosopher to have replaced the. 
“Rechtstáát” by the “ Kulturst 4at, ” to have 


Berolzhei- 
mer’s reflec 
tions. 


accomplished ` the “affiliation of law with | 


culture, and. to have established the. _justific a- 


tion of the several evolutionary stages - of daw | | 


and govern ment. 
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“It has frequently been noted, more 
commonly by way of adverse criticism, that 
Hegel’s philosophy of Law and Government 
was directed to the theoretical justification of 
the Prussian State of his day. In a measure 
such is the case. Just as Rousseau in his 
“ Discours ` afforded a philosophic foundation 
for the French Revolution; as Wolff became 
the theoretical representative of enlightened 
absolutism, and Kant the apologist of the State 
as a legal institution ; as Fichte, the statesman 
and Schelling, the romanticist, aroused the 
Crerman national spirit: so Hegel’s philosophy 
of law, sounded the key note for the intellec- 
tuals of the rejuvenated and awakened Prussian 
state. The environment, the spiritual temper, 
from which Hegel’s philosophy of law emerged, 
was likewise the culture to which the Prussian 
State owed its growth and consummation in 
the recognition of the State as the supreme 
representative of moral force. and strength— 
the recognition that the State is designed and 
called to fll a mission of culture, and to fill ito 
in such a manner that the State shall not exist i 
for the individual, nor yet the individual for 
the State, but that State and citizens shall: 
enter in common the service of ‘a definite 
cultural ideal, whereby the community and. the. 
members thereof shall advance, each according | 
to his capacity, the progress of man. Simply. 
expressed, Hegel conceived. the State. ass the. 
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bearer of culture and thus supplied the theore- 
tical foundation of the Kulturstaat which was 
accepted as the ideal of the newly awakened 
Prussia. 

“The weakness of Hegel’s position is that 
attaching to the doctrine of universal flux. In 
a system in which everything is set forth as in 
course Of evolution, there are lacking fixed 
points of attachment, in the eternal stream. 
As an historian Hegel may retrospectively 
divide the stream of phenomena into periods; 
but as a political philosopher, he fails to find 
a basis for government and Law. The position 
of vantage accruing to the community and the 
individual through government and law, the 
vitality of the law, is a truth momentarily 
revealed in Hegel’s philosophy of ownership ; 
but no sooner does it appear than it again is 
lost. For this truth contrasts sharply with 
Hegel’s entire position in so far as his philoso- 
phy divests government and law of reality 
and reduces them to a mere emanation of an 
abstract dialectic movement. As a legal philo- 
sopher Hegel advanced many significant truths ; 
but his abstract train of thought brought him, 
in many respects, in direct: contradiction with 
the facts of the law and its evolution.” | 

The. above represents the. attitude ofa Tte- 
presentative: Neo-Hegelian: towards: Hegel, and 
marks. the: tendency. of modern. legal philosophy’ 
to accomodate ‘reason and logic® with blind 


Comparison 
of methods 
and conclu- 
sions of the 
Historical 
and Meta- 
ohvsiceal 
schools 
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force and necessity—the illogical and hardly 
accountable facts of real objective life and 
nature—to a greater extent than was done by 
Hegel. Neo-Hegelianism introduces, as we 
shall see hereafter, a larger dose of scientific 
realism in deference to the positivistic atmos- 
phere of the modern world in the latter part 
of the 19th century. ; 

It is apparent, from a comparison of the 
respective positions of the German Historical 
School and of the German Metaphysical 
School,' that they represent two sides of the 
sate principle, viz., that of Hux or historic 
evolution of law and institutions. It is a 
mistake to call the Historical School pure 
empiricists ; for they also start with, or, at least, 
develop, abstract conceptions like popular 
spirit, genius, or will. It is equally a mistake 
to call the Hegelian an absolute idealist, for 
his idealism, unlike that of the Natural Law. 
doctrine of the early dogmatic rationalists or 
of the Formal (conception and) school of Kant, 
was closely related to the concrete facts. of 
evolution which it seeks to. explain. Their 
respective realism and idealism mark out- a 
difference, more of quantity than of quality, of 
degree rather than of kind. Their professed 
methods are indeed wide apart from each other, ; 
—wider than their results. a The Hegelians ; aim: 


at universal truths obtaining. in all societies. 


whereas the higher. ‘generalisations: af “the: 
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Savignians are confined within a people or 
nation. The Hegelians profess to proceed by 
way of deduction, according to the strict prin- 
ciples of dialecties, from some abstract hypothe- 
sis about the ultimate reality; whereas the 
Historical School seek to establish their con- 
clusions on observation, history, and induction. 
But in reality, even in their methods, there is 
much less divergence than what appears on the - 
surface. Reading through the laboured pro- 
gramme of logical categories worked out by 
the legal metaphysicians in order to evolve, 
out of some absolute fundamental prius, e.g., 
the Absolute, the Idea, pure thought, Ego, &c.}, 
synthetic principles which explain or regulate 
concrete facts of experience like the State, 
Positive Law, rights, justice, punishment, &c., 
one can not-help suspecting that most of these 
conclusions are not really synthetic at all; that, 
in fact, the experiences, and the conclusions sug- 
gested by them, were really antecedently present 
in the mind; and the philosophic scheme, 
elaborated to account for them, was really made 
“to order,” to fit in with. the realities and con- 
clusions, by a ‘tremendous effort of intellectual 
gymnastics... Thought, by its lọgic, is. made. by 
Hegel to create the world (i.e; its subjective 
counterpart. in. thought}, exactly as God, the 
Absoltte-or: Nature has created it; but: we tiay 
shrewdly suspect. that. "Hegel, had. acquired his 
knowledge of the. world and. its evolution: first 
by facts of experierice, exactly as the. Historical 





The 
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School did, and then coerced his philosophy, 
“thought” and logic to paint a portrait or 
likeness of what he had empirically gathered, 
and to make up a show of “creation out of 
borrowed materials.. The Historical School 
conversely made a show of faithfulness and 
constancy towards the scientific method —expe- 
rience and induction-——but their generalisations 
were, as soon as gathered, raised to the level of 
absolute eternal principles and truths—-to 
something like the older Laws of Nature; and 
their pseudo-Natural Law became equally 
rigid and incapable of real development or 
evolution, and amenable to nothing but 
deductive elaboration, or spinning out, of what 
is professed to be already latent or implied m 
its content. The defect of this method, of the 
schools, became more and more apparent, as 
the course of historic development of European 
societies took new directions and assumed 
new shapes not quite in consonance with the 
individualistic prognosis that might or could 
have been made regarding the same according 


to the Historical theory ; and what passed fairly. 


well for explaining the past was. hopelessly: 
inadequate for the requirements of the growing: 
present or of the brewing future. : 

The Hegelians, in the first half of the 
9th century, undertook the: “material: develop: ; 


O lie, Schelling, Hegel and. Herbart ar their ‘followers.’ “The è 
_ Herbartisns form a special class by themselves, and- are of- dess: canis 
quence, The followers of Sc heiling have been: separately knows’ as- othe: 
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ment of Hegel's outlines of the Philosophy 
of Law by filing in details of the Positive Law 
into the philosophic scheme of Hegel. Gans 
(1798—1839) attempted to deduce an elaborate 
amplification of the scheme to explain the 
development of the private law of inheritance. 
Hegel’s influence is also noticeable, among 
others, in Karl Marx (1818-1883) and Lassalle Kari Marx. 
(1825-1864), who, drawing their inspiration Lassalle. 
from St. Simon, applied the dialectic method 

in.the direction of economics and social philo- 

sophy. Gans, for instance, regarded inheritance 
ab-intestato as the result of necessity, as in 
eastern communities and in the early days of 
Rome, and the testament as the product of 
liberty, as we find it spreading in the Latin 

world in the wake of Roman Jurisprudence.’ 
Lasselle,? on the otherhand, ascribed the rise 

of testaments to the peculiar psychological and 
religious concept of the immortality of the will 
entertained by the Romans (after they emerged 

from their primitive religious beliefs), and sym- 
bolised in the mpm of the God Lar, which 
inclined them. to. carry. out the  deceased’s 

wishes regarding his property. Its absence 

from the later -Germanic world. he explained 

by his. theory of religious ‘and philosophic 


Gans. 
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evolution of thought by which men rose to the 
higher conception of the. immortality of the 
soul {as opposed to the will) which is freed 
from the trammels of earthly desires after death 
(so that the deceased can retain no wishes or 
desires regarding disposition and distribution 
of his patrimony). Both these theories proceed 
along rigorous logical. lines and have since 
been demolished by Sociological jurists.. Loria, 
for instance, demonstrates that the evolution of- 
law, including the law of testamentary and 
intestate inheritance, did not proceed along a 
Steady and single path; but in every society: 
a period of testamentary disposition was fol- 
lowed by a return to intestacy, and, then again, 
by a stage of free testation, and so on, like pen. 
dulum-swing, which can only he explained by- 
material economic necessities and not by mere 
logical philosophy, Gans does not explain. 
why the Germanic nations, in spite of their. 
freedom, encouraged intestacy; and Lasselle, 
who explained it by reference -to their higher 
philosophy of the soul, can not logically and 
philosophically account for their later accep- 
tance of free testation except by the interposi-. 
tion of what he calls a national juristic ` error.” 
which was | involved in their “Copying ‘the: 
Roman institution. “A - 
As already explained above, ‘the: doctrine’: 
of Law of Nature ‘entered a new. phase. and 





received a. new meaning - with. the: advent: qe 
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the Metaphysical school of legal philosophy. 
It was now identified with the philosophy of 
positive law—with the eternal principles, them- 
selves conceived apriori by our reason, which. 
by deductive application to concrete details, 
were supposed to be able to yield a full and 
throughgoing explanation (the underlying 
rationale) of all rules of positive law and 


of their historic evolution in the world of- 


experience. The different branches of this 
school, however, did not enunciate the same set 
of principles or ideals and their results were 
based on different conceptions of the nature 
and object of law and society. | 

The Hegelians, who stood in the central 
line of descent from Kant in the direction of 
idealistic rationalism along Fichte and Hegel, 
based their dialectics on the norm or principle 
of liberty. Law (positive law), in its various 
phases was the progressive objective realisation 
of the eternal idea or principle of liberty of 
each individual (will) consistently with that of 
the other individuals This was the formal 
theory of Kant, transformed: by the Hegelian 
doctrine of- evolution, but proc eeding, for 
practical purposes, ain, spite of. the. synthetic 
dialectics, on the» ‘same assumption. of ‘the 
mechanical: conception. of ‘society. . It is arue 


that. Hegel conceived the State. as a corporate 


The Heveli- 


ans. 
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conception af 
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unit, in which. “the: individual members. “were 
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but that was more as an ideal than as a reality, 
meant asa description of the stage, when, by 
the final fruition of the cosmic evolutionary 
process, the individual wills and the “ general 
will,” will be thoroughly identified in true 
moral freedom. [or ordinary purposes, the 
Hegelians assume the individual as the unit 
whose will has to gain freedom through its 
harmony with the general will.’ An interesting 
illustration of the use made of the familiar 
Hegelian dialectics for the elaboration of 
Natural Law from the fundamental principle 
of liberty or autonomy of individual will in 
English juristic literature is to be found in 
Prof. Lorimer’s “ Institutes of Law.? You may 
gather from it some idea as to the attitude and 
mode of the Metaphysical School of Law (the 
Hegelians) in dealing with Law of Nature in 
this period. 
Revival of As a disciple (in fact) of Hegel and Fichte, i 
ag ray and a follower (in principle) of Schelling, 
school, Krause was, like his masters, a philosopher of- 
_— “identity ;” i.e., identity of being and thought, - 
subject and object, and of God and the universe. . 
He accepts God as known by faith and cons- 
God, cience, but denies the personality of God, in the. : 
ordinary sense of the term, as it implies limitas" 
tion. God is, as pure reason, an all inclusive, 
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pervasive essence or-substance (‘wesen °) which 
contains the universe within itself. The world 
is conceived, like Schelling, as a divine 
organism, and humanity as its highest com- 
ponent. The world process is one of universal 
organic development, through formation of 
Figher and bigher organic unities (here also 
Schelling’s theory is adopted), till the world 
reaches the most perfect unity and is identified 
with God in pure reason which is also absolute 
liberty. Right or perfect law (Law of Nature) 
is the form of this development—the mode or 
rationale of all progress to the highest unity ze. 
identification with God or the absolute universal 
reason. This identification, which is the highest 
reality (realisation of reason) and highest 
liberty, is brought about by the reality (realisa- 
tion) of the ideal humanity,—i.c., an ideal 


universal society of men, grown out of a_ 


gradually widening organic process or opera- 


tion which first combines individuals to form. 


small groups, and then larger groups till it 
covers. mankind as. a whole. The differences 
between manand man disappear as the inherent 
identity predominates in an ever increasing 


degree in course of the organic development 


according to the law; andj in the final unity so 


reached, man is. ‘merged. in God. God. is the. 
reality which thus transcends ¢ as well as includes 

nature as. well. as ‘humanity ; $ ‘and the Law of- 
Nature- which 48 the law of the world process. 


The world. 


The final end 


of the world 
process and 
Law. 
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is dynamic. It leads to progress and is also 
the safeguard of all progress. Krause’s concep- 
tion of the individual man as a real personality, 
(i.e. an organic unit partaking of the reality 
of the original substance or God, and not as. a 
mere item in the passing phases, phenomena or 
attributes of the unchangeable all pervading 
essence), his theory of God as reachable by 
faith and conscience,—as simultaneously trans- 
cendent as well as immanent in the universe,— 
together with his doctrine of identity of the 
two (God and universe) mark out the contrast 
between his “ Panentheism ” which is a com- 
bination of Theism and Pantheism, and (a) 
Spinoza's pantheism,' (b) Schelling’s philosophy 
of identity, and (c) the Jewish Christian concep- 
tion of God (theism) taken separately. The 
individual has in him the divine substance, and 
has a destiny and mission for which he must 
strive—-that of union with God, the realisation 
of the one ‘ good in reason’ by recognising and. 
enforcing the Law of Nature. The same is 
true also of the society. The individual as. 
well as the society are moved towards. this: 
destiny by conscience, which is the “ longing. 
of love” and the great index of the Law af: 
Nature. Law is thus a condition of morality. 
and correlated with it for the same end. Or: ideal 
of “the geod.” The. objective. relation.: of 
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which is in accord with the ideal is right ; and 
Law establishes that right. The one and final 
ideal of reason is sub-divided into many types, 
e.g., wisdom, religion, love, art, &c., the efficient 
means of attaining them, e.g., and personal 
freedom, health, &c., and property. To each of 
these types there is a corresponding natural 
right, ñe., a relation of life which puts a man in 
the position of reaching these ideals; and Law, in 
establishing these rights, has to be clothed with 
authority, ze. right of coercion, supervision 
and correction of individuals. Humanity, with 
these rights established by Law for the attain- 
ment of these ideals, becomes the State. The 
State and the Law are thus both organic in 
nature, developing spontaneously fora type or 
ideal. | | 
Krause opposed. the formalism of Kant 
and the Hegelians, their mechanical conception 
of the society, and their view of law as directing 
and delimiting individual wills. He held that 
in social, as in organic, life all the phenomena 
are dependent on one another and are reci- 
procally. conditioned... He, however, proceeds 
according to the. philosophical - method, iê., 


deductively from the:couception of pure reason ; 


Law and the 
State. 


The points 
of departure 
of the Orga- 


nic school. 


and herein is his difference: from. the empirical g 


or -scientific . “organic ‘school... Law is’ a 


postulate of ‘reason. by: which the society, asan 





organic unit; establis hes- 


an objective atmos- . 


phere of reason Sö. th hat: it may. ‘rise: Superior. to E a as $ 
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and control the forces of external nature as 
well as the wayward activities of the individual 
will. This Organic idea of Schelling and 
Krause and its application to law and morals 
received further development in the hands of 
Ahrens, Roder and others in-the later half of 
the 19th century and constituted the meta- 
physical accompaniment or complement of the 
sociological conceptions that were fast develop- 
ing im that period. 

It is interesting to note the marked simi- 
larity of the positions respectively reached by 
the Historical and. Metaphysical Schools of 
German Jurisprudence at the end of the first 
half of the roth century. Krause and Puchta 
were contemporaneously departing from the. 
individualistic standpoints of their masters 
and predecessors in their respective schools ; aad 
this was quite in keeping with the then 
developing phases of sociological and economic | 
thought. What was given'as historical truths 
with regard to nations and peoples as units by. 
the ‘ Historical School’ was offered as universal 
truths of world evolution by the Metaphysical: 
Schools. f have grouped together in one” 
Lecture the Historical and Metaphysical Schools: 
prevalent in Germany in the 1st half of the: 
1gth century because of their close: association. 
and many marked similarities: | The: influence: 
of Schelling’s and Hegel’s philosophy’ (as: well: 
as of Kant’s) on the. Historical“ School wag 
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immense due to an intrinsic sympathy between 
them.’ Their respective characteristics have 
been ably summarised by Prof. Roscoe Pound 


and they may be compared and contrasted 


with profit. Speaking of the characteristics of 
the Historical School Prof. Pound observes? :— 


merr Ok lag biep eee y ga "Ha 


l 


1, They consider the past rather than 
the present of law. 


a. They regard the law as something 
that is not and in the long run 
can not be made consciously. 

3. They see chiefly the social pressure 

= behind legal rules. To them 
sanction is to be found in habits 
of obedience,’ displeasure of one’s 
lellowmen,* public sentiment or 
opinion,’ or the social standard of 
justice.’ 

4- Their type of law is custom or those 
customary modes of decision which 
make-up a body of juristic tradi- 
tion or.of case law. 
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5. Asa rule their philosophical views 
have been Hegelian partly because 
the. school arose when Hegel's 
influence was paramount, but 
partly also because of an intrinsic 
sympathy. 

Ditto of the. . Similarly with reference to the philosophi- 

Philosphical Ca] school he remarks’ that they-— 

1. “Are more apt to consider the ideal 
future of law than its past or 
present. 

2. While agreeing with the historical 
jurist that law is not made, but 
found, yet in general believe that 
when found, its principles may, 
and as a matter of expediency, 
should be stated definitely and in- 
certain form. 

3. Look at the ethical and moral bases 
of rules rather than at their 
sanction. 

4. Have no necessary preference for any | 
particular form of law (case law. 
or statute law) ` B 

5. Hold very diverse philosophical views ; 
so that ina way there is nòt s0 

mucha philosophical school as a 
group of philosophical. schools.: 

Detects of These two schools acted and ° ‘reacted. lon 2 

each other. Hegel's eana atal became the bi 









Ibid., p. 606, 
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philosophy of, and for, the professional class, ' 
came into vogue in the English universities 
and contributed towards “the prevalence in 
American juristic thinking of the doctrine 
preached by the German Historical School 
hostile to legislation—the agency of social 
progress in modern democracies.” 


The sociological objection to these schools, Detects ot 
their methods and theories, will be discussed 
hereafter. It will suffice for the present only 
to note that the philosophy of law, (z.e., the 
conclusions as to the nature of law and right) 
built up by the Historical School by historical 
deduction from the Roman sources, from 
Germanic legal institutions, and from the 
juristic development based thereon, was in fact 
a new Natural Law eternal and inexorable, 
and changing, if at all, along fixed lines. In 
America (the United States) the basis of all 
deduction has been instead the classical 
Common Law-—the English decisions and 
authorities of the 17th, 18th and the first-half 
of the rgth centuries. In either case the old 
fund of legal principles (of Roman and German 
laws and customs in one case, and the English 
Common Law and case law inthe other) are 
presumed to contain the perfection and quin- 
tessence Of: legal. wisdom—the very. Nature.- — 
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Recht of the older philosophical schools—based 
on historical premises. The Metaphysical 
School was guilty of an overstrained idealism 
and its attempt to explain law, its nature, 
origin and development, in fact, everything by 
Metaphysics and dialectics soon lost popular 
confidence, and was subjected to popular 
contempt especially in England and America. 


LECTURE IV. 


Tue EMPIRICAL THEORIES IN THE FIRST HALF- 
OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 
The Analytical Theory. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries the juristic adie ong 
theories were all more or less under the domi- 17th and 18th 
nation of the doctrine of Natural Law. Natural — 
Law was not the exclusive property of the 
Rationalists like Puftendrof or Wolff, but even 
professed empiricists like Hobbes and Locke 
were its exponents, lf Kant be taken to have 
introduced criticism for the el imination of error 
from the dogmatic rationali sm of his predeces- 
sors, Hume may be regarded to have performed 
a similar function with regard to the dogmatic 
empiricism prevalent before his time. The 
habit of uncritical assumption—the assumption 
of a prehistoric state of nature and the eternal 4. dogma. 
unchanging law of nature prior to the forma- yg 
tion of the State and Positive Law—was so 
strong that no philosopher or jurist, to what- 
ever school he might belong, and however — 
emphatic his. assertion against the legitimacy 
of conclusions based other wise than on. facts 
of experience, could escape from. it. 


Another assumption; equally ‘universal’ in 
these | days anda: direct: accompaniment of the teen 
above, was that of. the: Social Compact, thrown) © 5% 


Arpivary 
Farrmation of 
Law. 


‘elation of 
Law of 
Nature and 


Positive Law. 


Social Com- 
_ pact. 


existence, Nature, in the first: instances)’ 
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out as an explanation of the origin of the State 
and Positive Law. Thinkers and jurists, even 
of opposite camps, subscribed to the theory ; 


and however different or even inconsistent and 
antagonistic their positions might be with 


regard to the parties, the terms, and the nature 
of the contract, they were at one in supposing 
that the State or sovereign was voluntarily set 
up. by the individuals, with power and authority 
to rule and control them ; and that the organi- 
sation of the society was the result of individual 
wills. 

As a corollary to the theory of social 
compact and doctrine of savereignty we gct 
also the current opinion, held equally by the 
jurists of all schools, that Positive Law is the 
outcome of the sovereign authority—an 
arbitrary formation of the will of the sovereign 
legitimised by the authority conferred on him: 
by the social compact. So long as the com- 
pact and the social organisation based on it 
remained in tact, the law imposed on the people- 
(hence called Positive) by the will of- the 
sovereign was, from the point of view. ‘of. 
jurisprudence, valid and binding on the people, | 
however morally unjust and inequitable . it 


might be. 


The relation of Law of Sistas and Positive 
Law, as understood in the light of these: theories, 
was one of cause and effect as well. as of b 
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rise to the State organisation and sovereignty 
and Positive Law. Human nature impelled 
men to form, by contract, the civil society for 
the more effectual realisation of the eternal 
principles of Natural Law by means of the 
concrete rules of positive law framed after its 
pattern and the enforcement of the latter in the 
society under the authority and sanction of the 
State. Nature prompted the social contract, and, 
Law of Nature made the contract inviolable; 
and the positive law was the ultimate product. 
The Natural Law, however, does not thereby 


become functus officto, but continues to exist 


side by side with Positive law, as the test or 
criterion of its merit or justice-——as the condition 
or limitation of the sovereign’s will in the 
creation of the rules of Positive Law. Positive 
justice 1s to be tested by Natural Justice; and 
where they differ, attempt should be made 
(jurists, however, entertain widely divergent 
views regarding the legitimate direction and 
intensity and proper occasions of such attem pts) 
to bring about their coincidence by the reform 
of the former. | 

You have been. already told how all the 


above phases of- political and legal thought i in 
the 17th and 18th centuries: were products. of 


These poli- 
tical and legal 
ideas were 
products of. 
individualism 


historical developsieat of individualism i in the - 


European | 





“Individualism ato first 


sought. protection, ‘ander the ægis of: the secular aa 
‘state, from othe: -overexpanded and: excessi WE Peete 
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domination of the church over individual free- 
dom of action and thought ; and the authority ` 
of the secular state or sovereign was accordingly - 
based on the same unassailable warrant of God 
or Nature and the eternal Law of Nature which 
was claimed by the church as the justification 
and foundation of its dispensations. In fact, 
the theory of Social Compact was set up as an 
additional support —that of delegation of the 
sovereignty of the people to the secular king 
by the people themselves. This placed the 
king ina position of advantage over the church, 
and vested him with an additional titie which 
the church did not possess, and at the same time 
reconciled the legal and political subjection of 
the individual with his spirit and ideal of indi- 
vidualism and free self-determination. The 
doctrine of arbitrary formation of Positive Law 
had therefore universal acceptance at that time 
in legal theory ; and had, besides, the sanction of 
the classical jurisprudence of Rome and of the 
time honoured popular sentiment that had. 
gathered round the absolute sovereignty of the 
Roman ['mperor and, transmitted through the. 
middle ages, still lingered in favour of their 
lesser prototypes in Western Europe.’ e 
All arose out The Law of Nature as well as the Social 


of the spirit 
of individua» ie toes came AES to o be turned against 


i T he church at one ‘time claimed secular ees ander a harder: 
of the Roman Emperor. This fact, however, was not substantiated, cand: 
E. came afterwards to be discredited altogether; T . Tag areta geen 
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the autocracy of the secular kings. They were 
supposed to set limitations to the arbitrary 
exercise of the regal authority and present phi- 
losophical and social ideals and standards to 
the king and the legislature for the making of 
the law. Thé current idea that positive law 
was the creation of the will of the law- giver 


was, however, not disputed even by the foremost ` 


exponents of individual liberty of either school 
(Philosophical or Empirical) of Jurisprudence. 
Neither Puffendorf, Thomasius, Leibnitz, Wolff 
and Kant, nor Locke and Rousseau questioned 
the origin of positive law in the mandates of the 
king and the legislature, as preached by Hobbes, 
nor its claim to obligatory character on that 
ground. Their only difference on this point 
consisted in the extremists among them (e.g., 
Rousseau) repudiating this obligatory character 
of positive law when it happened to be incon- 
sistent with the Law of Nature and the natural 
rights of individuals, ‘and in conceiving the 
individual legislators or Kings as the mouth 
pieces of the society as a whole. 


In its more orthodox. form the doctrine. of 


the arbitrary formation. of law regards law as 
emanating ` ftom the - sovereign or persons 
holding: delegated authority” from. ` him. Tt 


lism in 
Eurapean 
societies and 
were used first 
to set up the 
secular state 
in opposition 
to the church 
and, next, to 
set limitations 
against the 
autocracy of 
secular kings. 


Main corol-: 
laries of the 
imperative or. 
arbitrary 
theory of 
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does-not: matter whether. the sovereign. be. one. 5 
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state. Deriving, as it did, its origin, in the 
modern era, from the political theory, i.e. the 
theory of the voluntary creation of the state 
organisation by the people (social compact) and 
the (individualistic) mechanical conception of 
the society, this doctrine developed itself most 
steadily in the congenial soil of England and 


“America and held fast even after the theory of 


Law of Nature (in its cruder forms) and the 
social compact had come to be discredited in in- 
tellectual circles as scientific or historic truths. 
We have seen (Lecture H) that Hobbes, in the 
i7th century, for the first time outlined this 
doctrine inEngland with great clearness and 
force. From this point of view, Law becomes a 
creation of the State,—the sum total of its legis- 
lation (director indirect). There can therefore be 
no Law where thereis nootate ; none, inside the 
State, which is based on mere popular usage or 
custom, but not accepted, recognised and sanc- 
tioned by the sovereign or the state through its 


accredited organs; nor any, that is capable of - 


operation beyond the limits of the territories or 
jurisdiction of the state, (e.g., rules of inter- 
national law). aes 

The idea of Law as a co-ercive norm, as 
one necessarily supported by co-ercive sanction 
proceeding from the law giver, is a suitable. 
corollary to the. theory ‘of its arbitrary forma: 


tion. The Formal School of Kant, in opposing 
Law and Morals as rules respectively meant 
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for the regulation of the outer and inner life 
of man, emphasised this distinction by pointing 
out that while the rules of morality, relating 
to the inner will of man, admitted of no cons- 
tunt, bui demanded voluntary submission, 
rules of law were those which might and would 
be enforced by constraimt on individuals, unwil- 
ling to abide by them, in their external conduct 
and relations in society. The coercive sanction 
or constraint, which is, according to this theory, 
a necessary accompaniment of Law, is some 
material, physical constraint in the shape of 
some external evil.’ This coercive view of 
Law was also commonly accepted by the differ- 
ent schools of legal philosophy. Those who 
held the dualistic conception of the universe 


(the Cartesians), and rigorously separated the 


regions of mind and matter without any possi- 
bility of mutual intraction between them, 
naturally emphasised the necessity of external 
constraint (as opposed to any mere psychic 
influence operating pursuasively on the mind) 
as the only appropriate adjunct of law’. The 


realists (Hobbes, Locke, &c.) repudiated. ‘innate 


ideas’ and, leaning towards extreme materialism, 
would know no force or. influence which can 


The Schools 
on the coers 
cive charac- 
ter of Law, 


not appeal to experience ;? and hence the two 
schools. were € agreed as to thec coerci ve s character 
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of law and the objective nature of the cons- 
traint exercised by its sanction. 


Political, n I told you, a little while ago, that the doc- 
state and trine of positive law as a voluntary creation 
ecneeption of Of the human will, że., of the sovereign, who 
~~ has been placed at the head of the society for 
ns regulation, is founded on the political 
theory of the organisation of the state and the 
mechanical conception of the society. Before 
the rise of the German Historical School and 
the Organic theory of Schelling, these theories 
were accepted or assumed by diverse schools of 
legal thinkers. In fact, they were necessary and 
suitable concomitants of the then prevalent 
doctrines of Law of Nature and Social Compact. 
In the state of Nature, before the rise of human 
institutions, the individuals are supposed to. 
have been isolated units-—so many cells or 
centres of force-free to apply themselves in- 
any way they liked, and owing obedience to 
none, and equal to each other. The individuals 
freely willing, according to their natural desire. 
to herd together, formed the society. The society. 
is thus conceived asa voluntary creation of. 
of the wills of the individuals by. which. they: 
placed themselves in juxtaposition, if not like. 
stones put together in a heap, asa cluster of: 
force units mechanically operating with teler. 
7 ence to each other in: a. system of: ‘forces. 
Society was thus an automatic machine wort ced: 
~~ by the different individual ‘forces: operating 
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together. For the better working of this 
social machinery an adjustment of parts or 
organisation is next given to it (and this also 
voluntarily, by the individuals), by which the 
individual wills or forces are made to converge 
towards a centre and thus subordinate them- 
selves toa common superior like the planets in a 
solar system. Even the phenomena of life were, 
in those days, likened to the operations of a 
machine acting automatically under the laws 
of mechanics. Mind and matter were by 
some (e.g., the Cartesians) supposed to consti- 
tute two essentially different substances incap- 
able of causally influencing cach other; and 
their apparent interaction, ¢., the coordination 
and correspondence of their respec tive pheno- 
mena, was explained as a mere coincidence 
and concurrence (like the movements of two 
clocks keeping time in unison) under divine 
guidance or pre-established harmony. Others 
(materialists) reduced everything to matter 
working under the mechanical forces of nature. 
In either view. the operation of any force 
(organic Or psychic), regarded as essentially 
different from the mechanical, in the creation, 
growth, and activities of living | beings—of 


individuals or. societies—was not yet admitted 


or recognised ; and what. were called. organisms 


were understood, i in. those aye, as: mere auto- 


generated, pek as. in “other. machines. outside 


Supported by 
both ration- 
alists and 
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themselves, but from within their own constitu- 
tion and structure. Such a mechanical concep- 
tion of the individual and society precluded 
all idea of growth or organic development, 
either in the life of one individual or a genera- 
tion of indiv iduals or through successions of 
generations, Growth itself was not differen- 
tiated from mechanical additions like raising a 
wall or patching up acloak. The doctrinairs 
of the Rational school supposed that men were 
all born with a fund of innate ideas independent 
of experience, and this stock -of innate ideas 
was incapable of variation. A man may add 
to his knowledge by education and experience 
in his lifetime; but this newly introduced fund 
ef acquired capacities and powers and ideas 
are necessarily lost with his death, by the 
dissolution of the body by which they were. 
acquired, and could not be transmitted to the 
next generation. This was quite in accord 
with the dualism of the Cartesians which’ 


‘separated mind and matter (body) so complete: 


ly that no influence could be communicated: 


between them so as to affect one another. -Thè si 


empiricists, who ‘resolved everything tothe: 
data of experience, went even further. - ‘They: 
denied even the small fund of i innate ideas con: 3 
ceded by the rationalists ; and every indiviđuäl 





and generation of- individuals. ust, according, : 
to them, begin witha. blank sheet: ‘(or tabula 
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enriched by inheritance from the civilisation and 
knowledge of the past generations. Social life 
was thus regarded not as a product of succes- 
sive growth or development, but as an arbitrary 
artificial combination voluntarily brought 
about by the wills of the several individuals 
agreeing to form a mechanical cluster, for the 
sake of security and order, and for an effectual 
combined attempt to control the external forces 
of nature. Thus the prevalent philosophical 
doctrines (rationalism and materialism) and 
psychological theories (doctrine of innate ideas 
and sensationalism) equally supported the 
individualistic mechanical conception of society, 
the political theory of the state, and the doctrine 
of arbitrary formation and co-ercive nature ol 
Law. | : : 
As already | dogmatic rationalism 
was shaken to its foundation by the penetrat- 

mg criticism of Kant; and Law of Nature was 
identified with reason—absolutely pure and 
colourless, and free from all assumptions. with 
regard to any inherent craving of human: nature 
for any material good. The investigations of 
Montesquieu, Herder, Vico, and of the German 
Historical School,from the point of view of 
concrete. history, and: ‘of Kant-and his followers 
of the philosophical school, from: that-of logical 
possibility and: condistency,: thoroughly: dis~ 
proved -arig discredited the: ‘social compact: and 


its terms-as àn: event ‘or issue ol fact; and they 
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severally sought to build upindependent theories 

as to the nature and origin of the institutions of 

the State and Law as involuntary and spon- 

taneous issues or expressions either of the 

popular spirit, or individual reason, or of the 

universal “ absolute ” ; this last again regard- 

ed either as ‘thought, or as ‘will, or as the 

i unconscious prius of both the Ego or Non Ego, 

The resulting ge., of the universal Spirit and Nature. It was 

at this stage that the practically inclined 

intellects of England came to distrust the 

Philosophical and Historical Schools and their 

methods (on account of their extravagant 

claims and misdirected efforts to make either 

apriori dialecties of pure reason or speculative 

enquiries into bygone periods to do the whole 

work of legal science) and leaut towards the 

Analytical method for the building up of the 

science of Jurisprudence. Eschewing surmises 

oe and metaphysical enquiries as to the remotest 

England: the prehistoric beginnings of things and institu- 
Analytical! "3 ; , ; . 

method, tions, or their modes of future historic develop- 

ment, they confined themselves to the study- 

and analysis of the existing social structures 

and organisations and the legal systems of the 

civilised societies of their age, aud of socicties . 

which (like the Roman Republic or Empire), 

from their accounts guaranteed by history, could _ 

be regarded as equally advanced as their own, 

for purposes (of inductive generalisation) of the. 

lega! science. The Analvtical method has beén - 
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described, by Gray, Berolzheimer, Bergbohm 
and others, as resting on “ the comparative study 
of the purposes, methods and ideas common to 
developed systems of law by analysis of such 
systems and of their doctrines and institutions 
in their matured forms “` *. It is true that this 
method was not unknown to the ancients, for “a = nat 
it must have been the basis on which the carly Elizabethian 
beginnings of the Roman legal science in Jus — 
Gentum were founded in the early republic, 

and furnished the scientific ground work of 

analysis and .comparison and generalisation 

which supplied the raw materials of the legal 

science which afterwards. were glorified into 

the Equity Jurisprudence of Rome under the 
inspiration of the philosophical theory imported 

from Greece. In the Elizabethian era the same 
procedure of analvsis-—‘ the putting of differ- 

ences and taking of diversities -was adopted 

in England for the sake of founding juristic 
principles and conceptions and. their applica- 

tion in concrete cases, for the amelioration of 

Law by caselaw and Equity. But both in 

Rome and in England the method was directed 

more towards the practical question of adminis- 

tration of justice, and only indirectly towards 

the cause of the science. It was in England, in- 

the first half of the joth century, that Austin — 

laid the foundation of Analytical jurisprudence 
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and adopted the Analytical method professedly 
for the building up of the science of the first 
principles of law. Professor’ Roscoe Pound 
points out that, as a method of Jurisprudence, 
this method requires a condition of stability 
in the legal system: analysed; for, at the stage 
of Huidity of law, lor instance, in the stage 
of shifting and growing customs, of societies 
not yet sufhciently organised and cemented 
by a thoroughly centralised and powerful 
Government, the conditions are too unstable 
to admit of their analysis, and the dilliculty is 
similar to that of Chemistry in dealing with 
unstable compounds. It 1s accordingly appro- 
priate to a developed system only; to a system 
which has matured and become stable and 
whose changes are slow, definite and deliberate 
and can be followed and explained with pre- 
cision and accuracy by tracing them to their 
appropriate causes. 

One staring characteristic of such societies 
and systems is that the chief instrument of law 
-~making and introducing legal changes, is 
legislation. They have a highly evolved social 
organisation, an all powerful centralised ruling - 
authority, legislative, administrative, and execu- 
tive, backed by a force which is almost 
omnipotent for purposes. of internal control. 
The’ method of analysis confined to such’ 
societies naturally leads to the imperative or: 
positive theory of Law, 7.e., of Law as something: 
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made by the arbitrary will or command, 
according to different versions, either of the 
sovereign, or the state, or the society, and 
expressed through the legislature, or the 
courts. This regards Law not as a spon- 
taneously generated and evolving product ol 
social hfe but as a voluntary creation of cons- 
“ious and increasingly determinate human will. 
Prof. Roscoe Pound,’ thus summarises the 
characteristics of the Analytical School :-— 


1. “They consider developed systems 
only. 


i. 
tal 


They regard the law as something 
made consciously by law givers, legis- 
lative or judicial. 

3. Thev see chiefly the force and con- 
straint behind legal rules. To them 
the sanction of law is enforcement 
by the judicial organs of the state ; 

and nothing that lacks in enforcing 
agency 1s law. 


4. For them the typical law is Statute. 
- But the backwardness of legislative 
law-making in America is reflected 

in a position taken. by American 
jurists whose point of view is other- 


wise ee which, with  Tespect 
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to legislation, is superficially akin to 
that of the Historical School. 

5. Their philosophical views are usually 
utilitarian or teolelogical.” 


I may supplement this by adding (what is 
implied in the rst of the above characteristics} 
that the Analytical method, as sketched by 
Austin, 1s expository "le. It confines itself to the 
study and definition of Law as it is, instead of 
directing itself to what it was or what it 
should be, and rigorously separates or delimits 
the provinces of Jurisprudence and the other 


social sciences like history, sociology or poli- 


tics or the art of legislation; and further that 
it interests itself more with the analysis and 
definition of the form of the law than with its 
contents and their evolution, its purposes, or 
ideals. | 
Hobbes (1588—1679) had lent the principal 
ideas and the substantive theory of utility to 
the Analytic al legal science founded in England 
by Austin. Hobbes, inspite of his independent 
aititude and professed scientific and empirical 
stand point and method, had his share in- the. 
speculations as to the Law of Nature” and: 
Social Contract ; and that was inevitable in the: 
age in which he lived. Austin (1791—1859), : 
following Bentham (1748—7832) in this respect 
as also in his utilitarianism and theory. of law, 
scrupulously shuns these speculations, and; in: 
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fact, takes elaborate pains to refute them.' He 
maintained that the only appropriate subject 
of Jurisprudence is Posi tive Law, t.e., “ the law 
established (“ Positum °) in an independent 
political community by the express or tacit 
authority of its sovereign or supreme govern- 
ment.” He describes Positive Law as “ consist- 
ing of commands set, as general rules of 
conduct, by a sovereign to a member cx 
members of ‘the independent political society 
wherein the author of the law is supreme’’’ 
and thus distinguishes it from the laws properly 
or improperly so called, e.g., Law of Nature 
(physical and moral), Law of God, Law of 
Morality, &c., which are not Positive Law but 
objects related to it only by resemblance or 
analogy. ‘Command’ implies, according to 
Austin, a superior from whom the command 
issues; an inferior who is directed by the 
command to a course of conduct ; a sanction or 
evil with which the superior, backed by his force, 
threatens to visit the inferior in case of 
disobedience ; and the consequent duty, liability, 
or obligation, on penalty of the sanction, on 
the part of the inferior to obey the command. 
This 
as also the View commonly held | by siecle in 
England and ee, s a 


ansaid ' 
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According to the above view [International 
Law would not be Positive law and it 1s 
accordingly excluded from Jurisprudence. It 
would be, according to Austin, in fact mter- 
national morality, consisting of rules of con- 
duct, established by usage, for independent 
states and imposed and sanctioned not by any 
common political superior, but by general 
opinion of the peoples and states concerned. 

Jurisprudence is thus, according to the Ana- 
lytical theory of Law, essentially an aposteriort, 
empirical science and is divided by Austin into 
particular (or national) and general, according 
as it is limited to the cousideration of the posi- 
tive laws of any particular community or based 
ou a comparison and generalisation of prin- 
ciples, notions and distinctions common to the 
ample and mature legal systems of the civilised 
communities. Tt is this general Jurisprudence 
which is the science or Philosophy of Positive 
Law. 

Austin next analyses certain leading 
notions which pervade every system of Positive 
Law ; e.g. ‘ persons’ as those upon whom or for 
whose benefit laws are imposed ; things acts or 
forbeavances as the matter with which: laws are’ 
conversant, or, as more clearly explained by 
Holland, the object and subject matter respec: 
tively of rights; motive, will, intention (with 
their negative phases commonly included in: 
the tern “negligence ”) which lav behind alt 
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juristic acts and constitute the main spriugs 
on whicb laws exercise their influence for 
stimulating or preventing human action as 
devised by them : and lastly, righi the creature 
ol law, and injury or iwvong which results from 
its infringement. 

_ Law, according to Austin, is dia set by 
the. sovereign immediately, or by others by the 
delegation or permission of the sovereign; and 
either in the proper or direct mode of legisla- 
tion, or, indirectly, by judicial decisions. He 
thus supports the theory that the judges can 
make laws as well as administer them ; aud this 
power ol iudirect legislation is part of the 
suvereigu authority delegated to them by 
virtue of their office. Austin pronounces the 
view of the Analytical school with regard to 
the exact position of custom and customary 
law m jurisprudence with great force and 
precision. Custom is not itself law nor arc 
persons among whom the custom prevails. the 
sources or authors of law. It is only when the 
custom is accepted and enforced as law by 
judicial decisions that it becomes part of the 
positive law of the. land and may be called 
customary law. “ Jus ‘moribus constitutum ” 
(customary law of the Roman lawyers) is 
therefore misleading, for it. may involve the mis- 
conception that custom. constitutes: a. different 


species of law altogether, having suo: motu. the — 


Judivtal legis. 
lation. 
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support of the sovereign’s command or sanction. 
The expression may be justified only in the 
sense of law fashioned (by judicial decision) 
upon pre-existing custom. This theory divides 
the life history of a custom into two stages—- 
tirstly, of custom as a rule of morality imposed 
and enforced by popular opinion; and, next, of 
customary law, when, by its recognition and 
enforcement by the sovereign through the court 
of justice, it is positivised into law. When a 
custom is adopted as law by legislation it 
becomes part of the Statute Law of the land 
(written law or Jus scviptum) and is no longer 
called customary law by the Roman lawyers. 
Custom legalised indirectly by case Jaw alone 
properly comes under the head of “ Jus moribus 
constitutum.” The “Jus Prudentibus Com- 
positum” of the Roman lawyers, wrongly 
imagined to obtain as law by the authority of 
private lawyers, is likewise realiy fashioned 
and made into law by judicial decision upon 
opinions and practices of the learned jurists and 
lawyers. | 

— -ER Austin’s conception of law as a command 

y 

x definition of the sovereign thus tallies with the current 
view in the r7th and 18th centuries and it has: 
been described as the formal theory of law. 
No doubt it represents his theory as to the. 
form of the law, that is, the characteristics. by. 
which positive law is to. be. distinguished, by: 
its form. from other rules of human conduct}. 
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and does not, by itself, indicate his views as to 
the contents, purposes and ideals of positive 
law. It is however inaccurate to speak of 
Austin as a purely formal jurist, for he had 
really a theory of law which, following in the 
lines of Hobbes, Bentham, Hartley and others, 
was utilitarian ; and he took considerable pains 
to establish this theory of utility against the 
Opposite one of “ moral sense or instinct.” 
Positive Laws should be framed and fashioned 
on the principle of utility, so as to give effect to 
the laws of God. The divine and perfect 
moral laws (Laws of Nature) are established by 
God's will or command. Some of them are 
expressly revealed in God’s words or com- 
mandments ; but those that are unrevealed have 
to he gathered by the light of nature. Accor- 
ding to the theory of moval sense, which is often 
otherwise expressed as innate practical principle, 
practical reason, conscience, ov common sense, X&c. 
this’ light of nature is derived from universal 
sentiments by which the moral quality of actions 
is judged alike bv all men spontaneously, ins- 
tantly, and inevitably. Those sentiments are not 
the slow products of human reason, which i 

lallible, but are the intuitive unerring feelings of 
the moral sense, which, like our external senses, 
has been im planted i in man for the discrimina- 
tion of right and. wrong. and the determination 
of his. proper: duties as marked out and willed 


by God.. Austin’ points | out however, firstly, 
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that our moral judgments, passed on the 
rectitude or depravity of human actions, are, 
in numberless cases, neither immediate nor 
involuntary, but slow and hesitating, and often 
lail altogether to determine whether a particu- 
lar action is praiseworthy or blameable; and 
next, that the judgments, that are in fact 
prompt and involuntary, are often factitious, 
begotten in the way of association by our past 
experiences of its results, and in no way proofs 
of a moral sense. Such prompt judgment 
mav as well arise from a perception of utility. 

Moreover, the assertion of the theorists of moral 


sense that the moral sentiments or feelings 


aroused by the contemplation of human actions 
are precisely alike with all men is groundless 
and contradicted by notorious facts. Tt is in 
respect of only a few classes of actions, with 
regard to which the dictates of utility are the 
same at all times and places and are also so 
obvious that thev hardly admit of mistake 
or doubt, that there is indeed a general resem- 
blance of moral opinion or sentiment ; and this 
accounts for a general resemblance, with infinite. 
variety, in the systems of law and morality 
which have actually obtained in the world; 
Those who, like Bishop Butler, adopt an. 
termediate view that our mora) sense and. 
utility are both indices to. the tacit commands. 
of the deity, the former with regard to actions’ 


which all men universally appraise alike and: 
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the latter in other cases, are also wrong ; for it 
is hardly possible to indicate a single class of 
actions in which the moral judgments of all 
men have absolutely been the same. 

The theory of utility, on the other hand, is 
based on the assumed goodness of God. God, 
in his unlimited and impartial benevolence. 
designs the happiness of all his sentient crea- 
tures. Human actions which forward that 
beneficent purpose are enjoined by God, and 
those which are adverse to that purpose are 
forbidden as mischievous or pernicious. The 
will of God wilth regard to the human actions 
has accordingly to be gathered from their 
tendencies or utility—their conducivences or 
otherwise towards the happiness of mankind, 
i.e., the aggregate of human = enjoyments. 
Following the line of reasoning adopted bv 
Kant for deducing his celebrated rule of 
liberty, Austin lays down two canons to guide 
the reason in estimating the utility of human 
actions, viz., (1) “ The tendency of an action 
is the :vhole of. its tendency: the sum of its 
probable consequences, the remote and collateral 
as well as the direct, in so far as they may 
influence the general happiness ; and (2) i 
collecting or estimating this tendency we must 
not consider.the action as if it were single and 
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generally forborne or omitted what would be 
the probable effect on the general happiness 
or good.” God's commands would thus be 
mostly rules, z.e., general or universal, relating 
to classes of actions instead of single isolated 
acts. An act is forbidden if it generally 
produces evil effects although in exceptional 
cases it may be conducive to utility. It is true 
that utility as the index to the tacit commands 
of God is imperfect, for our knowledge and 


calculation of utility may be wrong and lead 


us to mischief and sin; but in the absence of 
any other better guide (the moral sense being 
disproved) we must make the most of it with all 
its deficiencies. It is not true, as argued by the 
detracters of the Utilitarian theory, that it calls 
upon every man to shape his conduct with 
regard to each act by a calculation of its 
results which is impractical. What it in fact 
demands is that our rules would be fashioned 
on utility and our conduct on tie rules so 
framed beforehand for our guidance. The 


objection of impracticabiljty or delay is thus 


removed by the rules or maxims inferred from 
utility and lodged in the memory. Our conduct 
immediately conforming to the rules would be 
truly adjusted to utility if the rules themselves, 
which have been formed after mature conside- 


ration, had been in fact so adjusted. A moral 


sentiment willsoon gather round ‘these rules: 
in consequence of their being believed to be. 
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in accordance with divine commands as indi- 
cated by utility, and our conduct will odinarily 
be immediately guided by the rules and the 
sentinent associated with them. Only in rare 
exceptional and anomalous cases, will a direct 
reference to the principle of general utility be 
necessary. 


In elaborating this theory of utility, like 
Bentham, Austin distinctly discloses his indi- 
vidualistic position by explaining that by 
the general or public good he means the 
aggregate enjoyments of the individuals collec- 
tively referred to as a whole by the words 
“general” or “ public.”" It is the sum total of 
the good of these persons considered singly ; and 
the theory of utility demands that each shall 
ordinarily attend to his own rather than to 
the interests of others. The individual is the 
best judge of his own interests and the sum 
total of individual efforts each directed towards 
one’s own good will most likely produce the 
highest general good. That this scheme is 
approved of God is proved by His constituting 
man with his self- regarding affections steadier 
and stronger than his social affections. 


The opponents of this crude utilitarianism 
accuse it of regarding man not asa cultural pro- 


duct, but as an automatic calculating machine, 
mechanically registering the- advantages and 


Austin—=Students’ edition, p. $3. 
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disadvantages, pleasures and pains, of every 
action. Ít ignores the ethical impulses of 
human nature unaffected by utility and 
unrelated to perspective pleasure or pain. The 
human mind is a thinking organism and_ its 
motives are too complex and prefound to be 
reduced to a simple formula.’ 


Austin’s pronouncements on Law of Nature 
are equally representative of the view of the 
Analytical school on that celebrated doctrine. 
The Roman Jurists divided Law into Law of 
Nature (Jus Gentium) and Jus Civile; and the 
modern jurists have similarly divided it into 
Law of Nature and Positive Law. After tracing 
the history of the formation and development, 
out of the political and commercial necessities 
in Rome, of the Jus Gentium or Jus Omnium 
Gentium, which was the law extending to 
all communities which formed part of the 
Roman empire (as opposed to the. Jus: Civile 
peculiar to the Romans themselves) by the edicts 
of the Praetor Peregrinus and the various 
provincial presidents and governors, he points 
out that this Jus Gentium was also, on account l 
of its equality or universality, called Jus 
Aequum or Aequitas.’ The evident superiority. 
of this law over the Jus Civile due to the formet: 

' See Berolzheimer-—Legal Philosophies, Art, 28, pp. 1 7839. 


Sir Henery Sumner Maine would rather derive this name ‘from ni 
tiniplienty and levelling tendency suggested by the Latin term ý * aeqaus” - 


ace Ancient Law-—Ch. 1i, p. 59. 
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being evolved in a more enlightened age and 
out of larger experience led toits gradual incor- 
poration into the Jus Civile by legislation (Jus 
Praetorium, made up chiefly of the edicts of 
the Praetor Urbanus—which also came, for 
that reason, to be called Aequitas). Jus Prae- 
torium, Equity, or Jus Gentium thus came to be 
regarded as being characterised by its utility, 
impartiality and fairness and its regard for 
the interests of the weak. It brought about 
many changes in Roman Law, e.g., it enlarged 
the rights of women, gave to the filius familias 
rights against the father, and to the members 
of the subject states rights against the Roman 
citizens, 

In course of time, after Roman Law had 
incorporated and absorbed the Jus Gentium, 
and, tending in every direction to universality, 
put off much of its exclusive character, the 
{us Gentium as a separate system, eventually 
disappeared. The office of the Praetor peregrinus 
fell into disuse; and Roman Law itself, thus 
enlarged and enriched, became applicable to 
civil questions arising between members of 
all communities under the aegis of Rome. The 
Positive Law of Rome (Jus Civile in. the larger. 
sense) came to include Jus Civile (in the 
narrower sense, consisting. of the remnants of 
the old Jus Civile peculiar to Rome) and Jus. 
Gentium ko to all nations) incorporated 
into it, os Be a i 
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This distinction as understood by the 
early Roman jurists between Jus Gentium and 
Civile was practical. They were both depart- 
ments of positive law and the name only 
indicated their respective historic origin 
and character. But the later classical jurists 
of Rome, who lived and wrote during the period 
intervening between the birth of Cicero (106 
B.C.) and the reign or death of the Emperor 
Alexander Severus, introduced into their legal 
expositions speculative and philosophical 
notions, distinctions and principles borrowed 
from Greece, and supposed that the Jus Gentium, 
which represents that part of the positive law 
and morality of a nation which it shares in 
common with every other nation, did not, like 
the other part (corresponding to Jus Civile of 


-~ Rome peculiar to that particular nation), derive 


its origin and authority from the community as 
its source or immediate author but was imposed 
by natural veason. In their writings, as well as 
in the compilations from them (The Digest) 
and the Institutes, made afterwards by 
Justinian, Jus Gentium was regarded as the 
natural or divinum jus imposed by Nature or 
God and known and recognised naturali 
ratione or by a moral sense or instinct. Austin: 
characterises this distinction made between. 
Jus Civile and Jus Gentium or Naturali by the’ 
later. Roman jurists as merely speculative and À 


_ barren of legal results, as that previously made- 
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by the older jurists between Jus Civile and Jus 
Praetortum was -pregnant with practical conse- 
quences. The only practical legal consequence 
deduced by the later jurists from their distinc- 
tion of Law of Nature and Jus Civile was in 
respect of offences and crimes. The plea of 
ignorance was allowed in case of offences 
created by the positive law (Jus Civile) peculiar 
to a country or nation (mala prohibita), but 
not in offences which were mala in se which 
ought to have been instinctively known as 
against the Law of Nature. 


These later Roman jurists, Austin points 
out, sometimes declared slavery as existing Juris 
Gentium or Naturali, meaning thereby that it 
was an institution recognised in common by 
all legal systems of the world; and, at other 
places, condemned it as repugnant to the Law 
of Nature. Thus they used the term ambi- 
guously ; sometimes asa part of the positive law 
common to all countries, and sometimes as the 
Divine Law which fixes a standard and ideal 
for the positive laws. | 

_ Austin next turns to the doctrine of Natural 
Law as promulgated by Grotius and his 
successors of both schools. . They take, as 
belonging to Law of Nature, those rules, legal 
or moral, which (on account of their obvious 
utility) are common to all human societies, in- 
cluding these that are not politically organised; 
and distinguish them from - rules which are not - 
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so common (as positive laws or moral rules) to 
all societies. These rules of Natural Law, they 
say, could not have been the result of induction 
from utility by the varying and fallible reasons 
of the law-givers of all countries but must have 
been copied by trem from divine originals known 
to them through the moral instinct, or sense, 
(natural reason or universal practical reason) 
e, through immediate consciousness. These 
universal rules of Nature are, therefore, not ol 
human position or establishment, but perceived 
directly from the deitv or the rational Nature 
which animates and directs the universe. 
Another derivatve conclusion sought from this 
doctrine is that positive laws, which are not so 
common to all mankind and do not therefore 
belong to Law of Nature, should be made to 
conform to the Law of Nature which is fixed 
by God or Nature as the standard or pattern 
for all laws. Austin accuses these writers of 
the same ambiguity which characterised the 
Classical jurists, refutes their whole position 
by his arguments against the assumption of 
moral sense, and denounces these distinctions 
of Natural and Positive Law as useless -r 
practical purposes. i 
Consistently with his whole legal TE , 
Austin defines sovereignty as chacterised by two 
marks—one, t.e., internal sovereignty, indicated . 
by the habit of obedience or submission of the: 
bulk of the community. to the sovereign- OF 
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common political superior (consisting of one 
individual or,a number of individuals), and the 
other, the external sovereignty, by the negative 
habit of non-obedience of the. sovereign to any 
determinate superior. This fixes the sovereign, 
as well as the organisation, ‘of all independent 
political communities and their classification. 
It logically follows. that the power of the 
sovereign (governing body or individual) is 
incapable of legal limitation; it may abrogate 
a law at pleasure, nor is. it constrained to 
observe any law by. any legal sanction. To 
hold otherwise would be to hold it in a state 
of subjection which is contra hypothesen. The 
violation, by the sovereign or by his successors, 
of a law made by him would be only a breach 
of positive morality (or a sin), but not of legal 
duty. He warns us, however, of the error of 
identifying, for the purposes of applying this 
principle of limitlessness of the sovereign’s legal 
authority, the sovereign: body itself with the 
foremost member of- the sovereign body, e.g., 
the king in a limited monarchy, who is some- 
times popularly, but erroneously, styled as the 
monarch or sovereign. ‘It isin connection with 


this topic that Austin laid down his celebrated 


juristic doctrine that the) sovereign govern- 
ment has no. legal. rights. against. its. own 
subjects just:.as-it:is:; under no legal duty or 
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law imposed by the sovereign, who 1s the 
common superior of the persons bound by it 
to certain duties as well as the others to whom 
these duties are advantageous. The sovereign 
enforces these duties by his sanction, supported 
by his might; and the right holder enforces 
them through the might of the sovereign. To 
speak of the sovereign as having legal right 
against his subjects would introduce a third 
person as a common superior to the sovereign 
and his subjects which is absurd. The legal 
duties of the subjects towards the sovereign are 
absolute, for there are no rights corresponding 
to them as in the cases of relative duties. 


‘Austin objects to the classification of rights 


into public and private ; and his advocacy of 
the classification of law and nght into that of 
persons and things being made the main basis 
of arrangement of the topics of jurisprudence 
also springs from his strict adherence to this 
fundamental analytical legal theory. It is.to 
Austin that we owe the lucid and luminous 
analysis, familiar to all law students, of status 
on which the “Law of Persons” and its 
distinction from the ‘Law of Things’ are 
founded. Austin vigorously attacks the theory 
of consent or Social Compact’ as to the origin 
of political societies and sovereignties and. 
lays it down to customs, to the unreasoning 
popular opinions and sentiments which. he 
calls “ prejudices ” (like partiality or fondness. 
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for a particular monarch, or race of kings or 
a form of government), as. also to reason based 
upon the principle of utility. His explanation 
of the permanence. of political governments is 
the same as that of their origin. Somehow or 
other the bulk of the natural society from which 
the political society was formed were desirous 
of escaping to a system or state of government 
from a state of nature or anarchy. That every- 
government has arisen and continues through 
the consent of the people is true in this sense 
that their submission is a consequence of 
motives ; 4.¢., they wsll the submission which 
they render: It does not necessarily signify their 
approbation of the particular form of goveru- 
ment; for it may be due to their fear of the 
evils of non-submission, or, probably, by a 
general perception of the utility of political 
government, that they freely submit to a 
government from which they are specially 
averse. Consent is not equivalent to promise. 
The duties (religious, legal, and moral) of the 
subjects towards the sovereign government 
and the duties (religious: and moral but not 
legal) of the latter towards the former arise 
out of divine laws, positive laws and positive 
morality—recognised and obeyed through 
motives of fear, utility, custom, opinion, pre- 
judices, &c.; and: no ampler solution of their = 
origin is necessary, requisite, or. possible. The Refutation of 
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these duties on promises (variously conceived), 
of the subjects towards.each other agreeing to, 
form and obey, ie., abide by, an organisation. 
(pactum unionis) and determining the constitu-. 
tion or structure of the sovereign government 
(pactum constitutionis or ordinationis) ; and of 
the sovereign to govern to. the paramount end 
(also variously. conceived ' by different writers) 
of the independent political society, . and, 
specially, to. govern to the subordinate ends 
(if any) signified by the resolution to form the 
society ; the whole act constituting the conven- 
tion or pactum subjectionis. Such.an original 
covenant, even if existing, would not be legally 
binding, as it is prior to the. positive law 
(which appears after the constitution of the 
state). Its obligatory character, according: to. 
Laws of God, depends upon the absolute end of 
the political organisation being in accord with 
the law of God; and, further, the sovereign will 
be bound by that law to govern to that end, and 
the subjects to obey his . commands which. are 
calculated to serve that end, even if there had 
been no exchange of promises at all. The 
original covenant, if it.is._ consistent with that 
end, would be superfluous and therefore inopera- - 
live: if not, there would be no religious obli- 
gation on the soverel gn to obey it. Similar wird 


oman rare 
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' According to some it is U ENE of true happiness, accord- 
ing to others it is the extension on the earth of the — “of. right, 
or justice. Student's Austin, pp. 128-29. ; -E 
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ments would apply if the obligation be moral. 
Moral obligation arises out of the bulk of the 
people uniformly favouring a course of 
conduct. Such uniformity is -possible with 
regard to the absolute end of government (2.e., 
the common weal) but hardly with regard to the 
subsidiary ends. Even if the people had some- 
how agreed as to some of the subsidiary ends 
settled at the beginning, it is scarcely possible 
that the succeeding generations should continue 
to hold the same ideas with regard to them ; 
and to hold them bound by the declarations 
of their predecessors would be not only im- 
possible but pernicious. The generation of 
inen establishing ‘a state may, for instance, 
regard foreign commerce as hurtful to domestic 
industry ; but to hold, from this, that the society 
is for ever bound constitutionally by the 
original pact to.put foreign commerce under a 
ban, even though the succeeding generations 
come to think differently, would be the most 
absurd of logical and political errors. 

There is no historical evidence that the 
formation of any political society had actually 
been preceded by a proper original covenant. 
Such a covenant is moreover impossible ; for it 
pre-supposes every member as capable of 
forming. an ‘intelligent | notion of what he 
promises and is promised, and of appreciating 
its effects ; as if every. member. -were adult, of 
sane mind and much: sagacity _ and judgement, 
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and acquainted with political and ethical 
sciences. The whole theory is groundless and 
mythical. 

Dr. Berolzheimer describes the English 
Analytical theories of Jurisprudence, of which 
Austin was the founder, as characterised by 
clearness and precision of thought ; but remarks 
that they consider the fundamental questions 
of legal science rather than those of legal 
philosophy. 
=- . The Austinian ences of Law and furis- 
prudence became the standard theory in 
England and America. In the latter half of 
the 19th century, however, some of the higher 
intellects of both countries, attracted by the 
phenomenal progress and success of historical 
enquiries and broader researches into the origin 
and development of law by the continental 
historical and comparative jurists, began to 
follow the historical method of the German 
Historical school and enquire into the earliest 
human institutions and laws of different 
countries and their successive phases of develop- 
ment, and make generalisations from the 
materials gathered by this historical and 
comparative process. What however distin- 
guished the English Historical School ' from 
the German was the. marked analytical 
tendency of the former and their supreme: 
distaste and disregard for the ‘paren acon and. 





= l egu, Maine, Pollock, Bryce and others. 
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rationalistic leanings and assumptions which © 


the latter, due to their kinship and association 
with the German philosophical schools, had to 
some extent carried with them in their 
researches and conclusions. The English His- 
torical School was analytical and scientific 
(i.e., objective), whereas the German school had 
been philosophical, in the application of their 
historical method to the investigation of Law 
and Jurisprudence. The omnipotence of the 
British Parliament in legislation naturally 
inclined them to favour the Imperative theory 
of Law and its development, in preference to 
the doctrines of Hugo and Savigny ; but they 
found fault with séthe of the juristic ideas and 
notions of the pure Austinian theory. ‘Their 
criticisms (and of others who imbibed the ideas 
of the Organic and Sociological schools, e.g., 
the Neo-Austinians), as also the actual and 
possible replies of the Austinians, in support of 
some of the positions maintained by Austin 
may be summarised as follows :— 

(r) Austin’s definition of Law may be 
true with regard to the laws of 
advanced: civilized states like the 

© Roman Empire or- the modern 


European States where they are 
-invariably enforced by the sanction. | 


Of the. sovereign- power, i.e, the 
2 -might of the- ‘corporate. society as 


The English 
Historical 
School. 


Object ions to 
the Austinian 
Theory 
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agents, but can scarcely apply to 
the more backward states, past and 
present, e.g., the Oriental States, 
where the central power. concerns 
itself only with the gathering of 
armies and levying of taxes and 
leaves the admınistration of law 
entirely to local courts and pan- 
chayaets supported by whatever 
local force or influence they can 
gather together in the shape of 
public. opinion. ’ 
(2) There are several classes of laws 
' which, even in substance and much 
less in form, are not commands: 
and there is no sanction attached. 
to them. They come under two 
heads :— 

(a) declaratory laws, and those 
that only explain or repeal 
existing laws, and the laws 
of imperfect obligation ;. 

and Oo 

(b) those that do not impose 
duties, but are permissive 
or conferring of previleges; _ 
and. also those which only} 


2 - Maine—Early History of Institutions, Lec. xii, p, is . Lec. xiii; ` 
p. 250: Bryce—-Studies in history and jurisprudence, vol. i, p. 312 ; voh. 
ii pp, 44, 49 and 249 ; Walker-—Science, of. Diiin ii Lan; pP- 11-21; $ 
Pollock—First Book of Jurisprudence, P: 24, SP 
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fix the procedure, or rules 
ofadmissibility of evidence, 
or define jurisdiction. ' 

(3) Many laws do not emanate from the 
sovereign at all but from subjects, 
eg., laws made by Judges; and 
indeed, in some cases, no definite 
human superior can be pointed out 
to whom they can be ascribed, e.g., 
the customary law and Common 
law. °? 


(4) The Austinian analysıs and definition 
of law is defective in as much as 
it disregards the ethical element in 
law, z.e., the clement of right and 
justice. 1 


(5) Austin’s definition fails to emphasise 
and attach due importance to the 
other essential aspects of Law, z.e., 
(a)its propriety, beneficence, and 
the value of its authority, which, 
more than the fear of the sanction, 
induce people to observe the law ; 
(b) the organic character or unity 
subsisting between individual laws 
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' Harrison—Fort. Review 1878. p. 684. Bryce cites the cases of 
administrative statutes enabling public bodies to do something, e.g. The 
Indian Railways Act or the Bengal Municipal Act. Salmond—Juris- 
prudence Art. 17 at p 53: 
® Jethro Brown—Austinian Theory of Law—p 27, Art. 9° et ag 
3 Salmond—Jurisprudence, p. CLD 
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and the totality of the system 
(Law) of which they are the parts ; 
and (c) its growth. In fact, the 
definition of Law as a command 
enforced by sanction, though tech- 
nically correct so far as it goes, 
describes only the dry and repellent 
phase or aspect of the thing ; while 
it ignores its real character and 
object as a warm and hving 
organic entity, which makes for 
the highest good, expresses, for the 
time being, the highest ideals of 
our organised society, and lives and 
grows naturally; although, no 
doubt, it is susceptible to improve- 
ments effected under the authority 
and intelligent guidance of the 
conscious social will. 

(6) The real source of Law as a totality is 
the State, and not the sovereign or 
any visible ruler who can at most 
be described as author of indivi- 
dual laws. | 

Most of the above criticisms are advanced 
by those who do not propose to break with 
Austin altogether. They do not wholly deny 
or controvert the essential truths of his defini- 
tion or analysis, but hold that these truths 
do not cover the whole field and are defective 
eyen so far as they go. You know the familiar “s 
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answers Offered to some of the above criticisms 
by the upholders of the Imperative theory of 
Law. They urge, with reference to the first 
objection,’ that the customary laws and 
rules of oriental states which mix up law, 
ethics and religion, and would never be enforced 
by the sovereign power (the might of the cor- 
porate society as a whole), even when they are 
habitually disobeyed, are not positive laws 
at all in the Austinian sense. They may be 
yet regarded as mere rules or laws of morality---- 
defective and deformed predecessors of the 
more perlected type that constitutes the posi- 
five laws of the more civilised states. You 
may lustorically trace the new modern type to 
the older as its source, as you can biologically 
trace the descent of man from the anthropoid 
ape; but the two logically belong to essen- 
tially separate species with perfectly well cut 
diflerentias to distinguish them. The critics 
cl Austin can not ignore this distinction 
between the two species—in fact, their point 
of attack rests upon it,—but would nevertheless 
call both “laws.” This confounds logical with 
historical unity, and misunderstands the 
proper sphere of the logical definition of a 
particular class of rules of human action which 
‘Austin gave us. 


Holland—Jurisprudence, Ch. IV. Markby--Elements of Law, 
Ch. I, pp. 7-8. Salmond—Jurisprudence, pp. 50-1. 
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With reference to the second objection, the 
familiar replies are the following :—(a) That 
these laws (at least some of them) are exceptions 
to the rule; they are either not commands at 
all, for want of sanction, or, at most, defective, 
as laws of insufficient obligation’. (b) That 
they may be quite legitimately regarded as laws 
in Austin’s sense 1f we only give to the term 
‘sanction’ a liberal and extended meaning so 
as to include “ nullities.’ A law fixing pro- 
cedure, or regulating stamps, or creating 
jurisdiction, is a command which the party to 
a transaction or litigation must follow ; for 
otherwise his act will be a nullity and his 
trouble and expense will be fruitless. Sanction 
includes not only positive but also negative 
penalty.’ I may, in this connection, also observe 
that, in spite of Austin’s ‘positive dictum to 
the contrary, one may have good reason to 
accept the view supported by the weighty 
opinions of Locke, Bentham, Paley, Jhering, and 
others, of the modern jurists, and of Ulpian, of 
the classical age, that it 1s desirable to extend 
the meaning of ‘sanction’ so as to include 


1 Jethro Brown—Austinian Theory of Law—pp. 23-24, Art. 76 
el sey. 7 
* Holland~-Jurisprudence, Ch. VIIL Venogradoff—Common 
sense in Law, p. 29. Jethro Brown—Austinian Theory, p. 9 note, —e f. ; 
Salmond—lJurisprudence, p. 12. “ A sanction is not necessarily a punish- : 
ment or a penalty ....we enforce the rule of right not only “by ims 
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rewards. Suppose the Government passes a 
statute providing for destruction of wild 
animals and proclaiming a money reward to 
any one who kills a wild animal (a rabid dog 
for instance), There 1s no reason why this 
statute should not be taken as law. One failing 
to act up to the rule does not certainly incur 
blame; but he all the same loses the reward 
just as one failing to get his necessary degrees 
in the University can not acquire the rights 
conferred by them. In either case, one who 
successfully carries out the rule acquires a right 
to the reward or to the privilege. These laws 
create rights as much as others ; and in the view 
of some learned jurists, the primary object of 
law is to create rights rather than to issue com- 
mands. “ Do this and you will get this right ” 
(as reward) is the type of all laws which create 
privileges in professions, patents, trade marks, 
or copy rights. They do not make it obligatory 
on any person to act or forbear in any matter, 
and, therefore, are not commands in the proper 
sense of the term; but if, as has been already 
indicated, they create, when carried out, rights 
in some persons, as they undoubtedly do, they 
cast upon others corresponding duties to 
recognise those rights, and are, in that sense, 
cammands. Then again, there is another 
way of looking at the whole situation. Every 
law may be looked upon as a conditional 


May sanction 
include 
rewards * 


command, laying down what will follow 
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(i.e., the sanction) if something is done or not 
done. The penal law of theft lays down that 
if one is guilty of theft he will be visited with 
aterm of imprisonment or fine; a law of pro- 
cedure lays down that ifa litigant choses the 
specified court and adopts the specified form 
of action his suit will be entertained, otherwise 
he will be visited witha nullity ; a law creating 
privileges and franchises, or offering rewards for 
meritorious acts, similarly lays down what 
consequences will follow in the event of some- 
thing being done or otherwise. So it seems 
that to include rewards within “sanction” Is 
a legitimate extension of the doctrine of 
“nullity.” In this view all laws would be 
commands with sanction in the sense that 
some inducement to act up to the rule is offered 
to persons concerned in the shape either of a 
positive evil or a nullity, or a reward (with the 
opposite alternative of losing it in case of 
failure which is very nearly of the same 
character as a nullity), (c) That laws of evı- 
dence, procedure &c., involve a command on 
the judge on penalty of censure or dismissal or 
nullity '. (d) That repealing statutes, rules 
of interpretation, and other laws, which do not 
stand by themselves, are not to be taken by 
themselves, alone as isolated rules of law, but 
should be read and construed in their true 
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* This is Jhering’s view. 
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others to which they are related; and that, so 
read and construed, they clearly stand as com- 
mands. A repealing statute in effect lays down 
that the law isas it was before the repealed 
statute was passed, and so reiterates’ the 
commands embodied in the preexisting law. An 
interpreting statute explains, z.e., clearly repeats, 
the commands involved in the law under inter- 
pretation. Rules of procedure are merely 
accessory ; they define the legal sanction or 
express the persons by whom, and the conditions 
under which, it will be applied. Similarly, laws 
conferring privileges and franchises supply 
oficial recognition to new classes of persons 
and rights for whom and for the protection of 
which laws are meant. Enfranchising statutes, 
fixing constitution and conferring jurisdiction, 
define the constitution of the legislative organ 
whose chief business is to formulate new rules 
of law. * The gist of the reply under this head 
is that the totality of the legal system, the 
Law asa whole, is a body of commands as 
defined by Austin. Particular laws may not 
be commands by themselves ; but they are mere 
adjuncts, as definitions and descriptions of 
persons, state organs, things, &c., with which 
the law is concerned, and of the mode in which 
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t Per Tindal C. J. - Hay v. Goodwin, 6 Bingham, 582. | 

2 Jethro Brown— Aust, Theory of Law—Excarsus, pp. 338 et seg. 
and note on Art. 89, p. 27. Robertson—article on * Law ” inthe Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica ‘oth edm, Vol. XIV, p. 358. Markby—Elements of. 
Law, Art. 6. | | 
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it operates. This reply appears to involve 
some development of, if not a departure from, 
the orthodox Austinian idea, not less impor- 
tant, in spite of what Jethro Brown says to the 
contrary, ' than what is involved in the doc- 
trine of nullities. At all events, unless we are 
hypercritical, we can, in each of such cases, look 
into the substance of the law rather than into 
its form, and read into it a command either to 
the public to recognise it and forbear from inter- 
fering with the privilege or franchise conferred, 
and jurisdiction created, by it, to observe the 
rules of procedure or evidence, or to accept the 
interpretation, on pain of at least a nullity in 
case of disobedience. 


ae The third objection is met by the argu- 
ird objec- l 
tion. ment that judges have delegated authority from 


the sovereign and act as his spokesmen for 
making laws °; and that customs are not laws 
by their own furce, for, in that case even 
Custom. immoral and unreasonable customs would be 
enforceable in the law courts ; moreover, customs 


' Austinian Theory of law, p. 27. 

2 See Austin—Student's Ed. Lec, XXIX, p. 547, Lec. XXX, p. $60. 
Markby—Elements of Law, pp. 11-12. Jethro Brown—Aust. Theory. 
Arts. 94-95, pp. 28-29. Holland—TJurisprudence, Ch. V. [tis said what the- 
sovereign permits he commands. Some jurists are of opinion that this 
view is not natural and unjustifiable. See Gray—Nature and Sources, 
of Law, Ch. IV, sec. 193 et seg.; pp. 83-84; Maine—Early History of 
Institutions, Lec. XIII. But Markly’s reply is that it is not merely: 
permission, but permission Zo a judge to order with readiness to enforce ‘i 
that order by sanction and force, that makes the judge—made law n: 
sovereign’s command, See Markby’s Elements of Law, p. 12, Art. 19.2 | 
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may be abrogated by statute. It is only when 
the sovereign, through the pronouncement of 
the courts of law, stamps them with the hall- 
mark of positive law that they become so. 
The law students of the Calcutta University 
are made familiar, by their text book (Holland’s 
Jurisprudence), with the conflict of views among 
Austinians themselves regarding the time when 
this recognition of the sovereign positivising 
a custom must be supposed to have taken 
place. Austin would fix it at the moment 
when the judge pronounces the custom to be 
valid and legally enforceable; and unless one 
is prepared to hold that no law can be given 
a retrospective effect under any circumstances, 
this view seems to be more logical and easy 
to understand than Prof. Holland's own view 
that we must any how find out some prior date, 
long antecedent to any judicial declaration in 
favour of any specified custom, when the courts, 
as representatives of the sovereign, had estab- 
lished as a general principle that customs, 
provided they satisfied certain conditions, would 
be regarded and enforced as legally binding. 
Prof. Gray apparently adheres to Austin’s view 
in preference to Holland's as regards the power 
of judges to make laws and give them retros- 
pective effect" Whatever may be the more 
correct view—and this is not the place to 





| See Nature and Sources of Law Ch. IV, Sec. a24, p 197, 
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study it more closely'—all the Austinians and 
Neo-Austinians are agreed that the objection’ 
under discussion, viz., that judge made and 
customary laws do not emanate from the 
sovereign, is wholly untenable. 


‘Common With regard to the Common Law the. view 
-_ of the Common Law lawyers 1s that the rules of 
Common law are not expressions of the State’s | 
commands. It is not true that they are Law 
because the judges have pronounced and en- 
forced them, but the fact is that the judges 
pronounce and enforce them because they are | 
the law. No doubt they are identical with the 
rules laid down by the Common Law judges ;. 
but the judges are not their authors, but only — 
their discoverers. The untenability of this - 
view will be apparent from the consideration » 
that the judges may, as they often do, fluctuate 
in their pronouncements of the law; and. the . 
unsettled variation of the Common Law. with 
each such oscillation of the pendulum . of» 
judicial opinion ill-accords with its supposed. 
pre-existence and independence of the- courts | 
of law, the sovereign or the state. In fact; 
A customs and the principles of common. law. 
stand, in this respect, on the same footing: and | 
equally depend on the recognition of: the: 
sovereign, by statute or judicial decision, for, : 
their characterisation as positive law. Le a 


An independent discussion. And ‘the: author's own views. 7 oe the ; 
“gelation of Custom and Law will be found in-a I ater lecture.’ fi 
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With regard to the fourth and a part of the 
fifth objection the Austinian reply would be 


that a definition, in order to be scientific, must 


proceed by the invariable and necessary in- 
predients and characteristics of the thing 
defined. A rule of positive law may not be 
morally just equally as an ethical rule of 
conduct may not be the positive law of a 
political society. We can only say that positive 


law ought to be right and just, whatever be 


the true criterion of right and justice; but not 
that positive law is. right or just in the same 
sense as it zs the command of the sovereign.’ 
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Dr, Salmond himself admits that “the established law indeed 
may be far from corresponding accurately with the true rule of right” 
Salmond’s Jurisprudence, p 51. Dr. Vinogradoff in his ‘Common sense in 
Law pp. 26-27 remarks “ many legal rules have nothing to do with moral 
precepts. If, as the result of the law of inheritance, the eldest son should 
have his father’s estate and the younger brother be cut off with a scanty 
equipment, or if a statute makes the sale of tobacco a.state monopoly 
such laws are certainly not suggested by ethical motives. Besides even 
when legal rules are connected directly or indirectly with an appeal to 
right it does not follow that they are necessarily passed in consequence of 


Reply to the 
fourth and 
fifth objection 


moral impulses. The laws as to bills of exchange or payment of rent are 7 


dictated by commercial practice or by established vested | interests rather 


than by moral considerations. . Tn. short, ‘numberless aims foreign to the | 


ethical standard play a-part-in legislation, and in legal evolution; national 


interest, class influence, consideration. of political. efficiency, and so forth, ` 


lt would be a one: sided conception indeed to. regard laws as the maxims 


of moral precepts, n -Erom the point. of view: “of ‘scientific classification ; f pee a oe. 
there is considerable force i in this reply ; but the question raised fromthe 2s 


point of view of the philosophy: of law, vis., that i in the study of the réal | 


fundamental. feature of law we must, not: ‘overlook: ‘its: ideal: perfect. type war no 
towards which it Must, ‘tend, that the real. ‘nature: f a ‘growing: organism vate. ta : 
is to be found i in. its: stage of highest, development where: all its qualities. e : ; oo ; 
are fully matured and manifan ú does ‘not, admit: of this: ‘ofthand and EAE ah 


easy solution.” 
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The fifth and sixth objections taken 
together represent in a nutshell the attitude 
towards the Austinian view, and the position, 
of the Neo-Austinian school and involve a 
theory of State and sovereignty which has 
grown up in recent times. One leading ex- 
ponent of this theory and position is Dr. Jethro 
Brown.' The consideration of this theory 
which belongs to the close of the 1gth century 
must be put off for the present and will be 
advantageously taken up along with the 
cognate sociological theories belonging to the 
same period in a subsequent lecture. Law is 
a norm or standard fixed by the State isa 
modernised form of the Austinian theory 
introduced in the continent of Europe by 
Binding, Bierling, Jhering and others; and it, 
like the Neo-Austinian view, requires an 
examination of the more modern conceptions 
of Society and Government. 


I shall now proceed to examine another 
phase of the Analytical theory of law which 
has come to be favoured by only a few jurists. 
in England, but by many in America, and is | 
supposed to meet the objection of the common 
law lawyers that English common law is, to a 
great extent, created not by the direct commands. 
of the Government but by the pronouncements. 
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of the judges.’ In defining Law with reference 
to its origin it puts the law courts into greater 
prominence than the sovereign or the legisla- 
ture, and describes it as consisting of “ rules 
recognised and acted on in the courts of 
justice.’ It does not indeed propose to deny 
the authority of the State or the sovereign 
as the ultimate or, as Dr. Salmond puts it, 
formal, source of law, or to dispute the formal 
accuracy of Austin’s definition of law as the 
State’s command enforced, if necessary, by its 
forces. Its real object is to emphasise (1) 
that we should turn to the Courts of Justice 
instead of to the Legislature to discover 
the true nature and origin of Law ;* (2) that 
an act passed by the legislature is not law but 
“a law” which js really nothing but a material 
source of law’; and (3) that Law is logically 
subsequent to the administration of justice, or, 
in other words, that a rule is law because 
courts of justice would apply and enforce it in 
deciding cases, rather than that courts of justice 
would apply and enforce it because it is law’. 
It is asserted that the administration of justice 
is perfectly possible without the law at all 
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» Advocated by Gray, Salmond, Willoughby and others. 
z Salmond— Jurisprudence- p. Q`  Gray—Nature and Sources of 
Law, Ch. IV, p. 84, sec. 194 ; p. 85, sec. 199; and pp. 86-87, sec 202. 
Salmond—Jurisprudence Art. 17, pp: 48-50 and Pp. 53, para. 2. 
Salmond—Jurisprudence, Pr 10. a a | 
Salmond—Jurisprudence, p. >. 
Salmond—Jurisprudence,. pp: 19, 130, 
-Salmond—Jurisprudenes; j pr 12 and 13. 
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and the suggestion is (and in fact the theory 
would lose all its force unless such a suggestion. 
is implied) that law would be impossible with- 
out the administration of justice by the courts 
of law. The arguments of Dr. Salmond" 
that in some societies courts might and 
possibly did exist and decide disputes by 
exercise of their unaided discretion without 
the guidance of any fixed legal principles and? 
that courts of law, even in admunistering 
fully developed systems of law, have to decide 
facts independently of law and, in deciding 
cases involving novel complexities for the solu- 
tion of which the pre-existing legal rules are 
inadequate, to apply new principles, borrowed 
from various sources, as law may be admitted; 
but what is the logical conclusion ? Is not Law. 
logically prior to its application? Even in- 
the most glaring instances of judicial . legisla- 
tion where a judge for tne first time enunctates | 
a new rule of law and creates a precedent ona. 
point “of the first impression,” we have logically - 
first, the positivisation of the rule by the judge- 
for the occasion, and then its application in the~ 
administration of justice’. The PP aeaa | it is. 
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à Salmond—Jurisprudence, p. 12. | E 

2 T omitto mention here two other objects which this: theory. 
seems to have in view, z.e., to point out and avoid two. other ‘supposed: 
defects in Austin’s definition, viz. ; (1) that it does not associate: law: with: 
its essential element of right and justice, and (2) that it fails to. ‘include: $ = 
rules which, though they are undoubtedly laws, are not commands: either 
in substance or in torm—defects already. noted and. discussed above ik. 
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true, must acquire their knowledge of the new 
law after and through its concrete application ; 

but that does not affect the real logical sequence 
of law itself and “its administration by the 
courts, That laws may exist independently of 
their administration by courts of justice is not 
only conceivable but is a fact of common 
knowledge. There are laws whose adminis- 
tration in many societies has been left solely 
in the hands of executive officers and wholly 
cxempted from the jurisdiction of the courts 
of law. It is Law that determines and regulates 
the methods of administration of justice, the 
constitution and functions of the courts and 
the limits of their jurisdiction. Adjudication 
is only one of the several sources (instrumental 
sources) of Law and the attempt of the 
American School to define Law by reference to 
ihe agency. by which it is usually administered | 
reverses the correct logical sequence and moves 
in a vicious. circle. _ Dr. Vinogradoft in com- 
raenting on this doctrine" says. that it * does 
not change. the fundamental. principles of the 
doctrine (Austinian doctrine) since it is clear 
that courts of justice. derive their binding force 
from the state. “Fhe direct. purpose for which. 
judges act is alter all the. ‘application. of law 
and therefore. they. cannot: ‘be: said ‘to. exercise. 
independent: legislative functions. A definition’ 
of law starting: from their: action: would there: 
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fore be somewhat like the definition of a motor 
car as a vehicle usually driven by a chauffeur. 
The difference between the decree.of an absolute 
monarch, a statute elaborated by parliament, 
and a legal principle formulated by judges 
is technical and not fundamental. All these 
proceed from the authority of the sovereign.” 
In England the legislature (British Parlia- 
ment) is supreme; its enactments are binding 
on the judges who cannot question its authority 
and jurisdiction. In the United States the 
constitution rigorously defines the functions 
and authority of the local and supreme legisla- 
tures and the judges are at liberty to declare 
laws illegal and ultva vives if in their opinion 
the legislatures had, in passing them, trans- 
gressed the limit of their jurisdiction. There the 
Supreme Court thus assumes the higher position 
of weighing the legality of the enactments of 
the Supreme Legislature; and, in practice, 
legislatures have often to meet rebuffs from. 
judicial pronouncements, It is this difference 
in the local conditions and constitutional dis- 
tribution of the sovereign authority between. 
the legislative and the judiciary in the two: 
countries that explains the new American 
conception of law. F 
It must be admitted that while the labours: 
of the Philosophical school are generally: 
exhausted in speculations regarding the funda: 
mental basis and ethical ideals of the law, and: 
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the researches of the Historical school spent in 
enquiries regarding its origin and modes of 
development, the law as it is, its departments, 
the legal rights and their classification and 
detailed examination, as are often found to be 
more useful for the practical purposes of life, 
have received greater attention and with 
more fruitful results, from the hands of the 
Analytical jurists. Some subsidiary but often 
discussed points arising in connection with 
laws in the Austinian sense of the term may 
be shortly noticed here before closing this 
review of this school and its theories. 

1. A law is said to bea general command. 
This generality is supposed to be not merely a 
nominal but an essential element of law. 
According to Austin a command is general 
when it obliges a person or persons “ generally 
io acts or forbearances of a class.”' If this 
means an indefinite number of acts or for- 
bearances, a subtle critic may argue that a 


command which is clearly particular, as- 


determined by this test, when it directs the 


performance of some definite positive acts for a 


specified period, may be, under exactly similar 
circumstances, and judged by the same test, 
general, if only it had directed forbeavances. A 


The generali- 
ty of Law. 


Austin's test. 


father directs. his son. to. read. his lessons every sien . 


morning for. one ‘month ; ; here. the number of 


acts to whis ch. the. son is obliged. is thirty, and 2 
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hence the command is particular. But suppose 

the father directs the son not to leave his house 

on any account for a month. Here the number 

of forbearances ordered is indefinite and must 

we then take this as a general command ? The 
substance of Austin’s test, however, is that 
whenever, on a consideration of all the cit- 
cumstances of the case, e.g., the nature, number 
and frequency of the acts or forbearances order- _ 
ed and the length of the period for which they 
are to be carried out, the intention of the 
superior appears to be not to dictate the pere 
formance of one or a few isolated duties but to 
lay down a rule or course of conduct, it IS a. 
general command or law.' Other writers 

Other tests. have proposed other tests of this generality :— 
(a) Particular commands are addressed 
to particular individual or indivis » 
duals ; general commands are ad: 
dressed to a class or an indefinite . 
number of persons’ (Ateius Capito, 
Ulpian, Cicero, Blackstone, 
Bentham, &c.) ee, of 
(b) Commands, in order to be general, ‘4 Ta 
laws, must combine both tests. of- 
generality, z.e., must be directed. to: 
an indefinite number of persons’: 
as well as enjoin: an into 
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number of acts and _ forbearances. 

Roussean,' Sir Henry Summer 
Maine, and Prof. Jethro Brown 
seem to be of this opinion. Maine 
apparently thinks that in modern 
states the distance between the 
people and the sovereign is so 
great, and the connection between 
the two so impersonal, that laws 
emanating from the latter for the 
ordering of the actions of the 
individuals must of necessity affect 
the mass in general and refer to 
seneral courses of conduct. They 
can hardly be directed only to a 
limited number of individuals or 
refer to a few isolated acts. 

(c) Neither test is effectual; for even a 
most isolated decree,. say a decree 
for recovery of possession of 
property in favour of A against B 





' Rousseau—Le Contract Social tf, Ch. VI. Maine—Early 
History of Institution p. 393 Jethro. Brown—Austinian Theory of Law 
nate on Sec, 60 at p..20. “ There seems no adequate reason for failing 








to insist upon generality of persons as well as of acts. The grounds 
which apply in one case apply. also in the other. . Austin's failure in this 
respect may be attributed perhaps. tò an oversight of the fact that a 
command apparently. toan. individual i is often really addressed to a class. 
An act of parliament applying to the Lord Chancellor: applies to ‘Alm 
On the other hand an saet of ‘parliament . ‘which ‘applies: to. ‘a. en | 
individual’ or enjoins a ‘definitely limited:, number’ ‘of. acts: is to bé des- 
cribed as an Act: of ‘administration. rather than, of. _Aegislation: a See. 
Clark— Practical Jurisprudence; pp. tätig: Eo a a 
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is really addressed to all the 
members of the executive to carry 
it into effect and to all persons in 
the community to refrain from all 
classes of acts calculated to inter- 
fere with its execution.’ 

(d) The proper test of a general command 
or law is perpetuity. What ıs 
meant to be operative for an in- 
definite period is law.’ 

Whatever may be the test, almost all re- 
presentative thinkers, ancient or modern, are 
agreed that laws, at least those upon whicha 
science can be built, must be general. They are 
rules of human action, 7.e., they fix the standard 
by which the bulk of the subjects should 
regulate their actions. An isolated statute of 
the legislature declaring the will of the 
sovereign regarding a particular act ora a parii 
cular individual may or may not be “a law” 
in a crude or practical sense, but is certainly 
irrelevent for the science of law. A command. 
which directs one or a few particular acts, if it 
does not expressly or impliedly impose any.: 
rule for the future guidance, after the occasion. 
has ceased to exist, is thenceforth a mere dead 
latter ; and one which is addressed to a_parti-. 
omy individual by name, and not oe his. office, 
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1 Amos-—-Science of Jurisprudence, p- 74. ee 
7 ¥Esmein—Elements de Droit constitutionnel, (1899), | pior 
Duguit—Le Droit objectif et la Loi positive, (1901), p. 503. PRA 
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is also as good as non-existant for the society 
in general. For students of the science of law, 
therefore, laws are only those which vield 
principles, it may not be to the whole mass or 
for all time, but for classes of men and for 
occasions which generally recur. 

2. Rulesimposed by private persons in 
pursuance of legal rights are regarded by Austin 
as positive laws.' Following the analogy of 
laws imposed by subordinate political superiors, 
he interprets these rules as commands set by 
the sovereign circuitously or remotely through 
subjects clothed by him with legal right or 
authority for the purpose. It is dificul, 
however, to follow Austin’s illustrations on 
this point. He divides the rules into two 
classes :—(a) those which the subject autho- 
rized has a legal duty to make (e.g., a guardian 
legally bound in the exercise of his legal 
authority over the ward to make rules for the 
benefit and guidance of the ward), and (b) those 
made in the absence of such legal duty (e.g. a 
inaster fixing for his own benefit a course of 
conduct for his slave). Rules falling under 
class (a) are pute positive laws; those under 


Rules imposed 
by private 
persons, 


class (b) are partly positive law and partly 


positive morality according as they are imposed 
in pursuance of legal rights or otherwise. The 


rules set on 1 the slave by his master are positive 








7 SPREE Theory of ands 143-47; PP: 42-44. 2 o ; | 


They are 
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mere inci- 
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rights. 
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law but not those set by parents, masters or 
lenders to children, servants or borrowers. This 
makes the test of legal duty to make rules 
useless for the purpose of classification; and 
further, this view, even if technically correct, 
leads to an unnecessary multiplication of the 
number of laws and lawgivers. The obligatory 
character of the rules in such cas:s may well 
be regarded as a corollary or incident of the 
legal right itself, which, by its nature, entitles 
its subject to the subsurvience of other indivi- 
duals to his will (within the limits of the right) | 
which 1s a part of the duty corresponding to the 
right and is created and expressed by the same 
law which created the legal right.’ o 


Moreover, as Prof. Brown acutely points 
out, alaw is positive when its sanction is 
enforced by the state; but the laws or rules 
laid down by guardians, headmasters or clubs 
usually lack this characteristic. The rules 


of conduct fixed by them are obligatory, but 
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' See Austin biniwell~Ticieorudente, Vol. ii, p. 524. Jethro Brown: 
—~Austinian Theory of Law -the note on Sec. 152 at p 47. “* These rules | 
do not establish any new law, but only bring into operation some | 
existing law.” Gray—Nature and Sources of Law, pp. t04°5; 149-150.. 
“ These rules constitute facts to which the law of the State. is applied 
for coming to a decision. We may put this view in the form of a 
syllogism, | 7 | os 

1. All contracts are binding (aw). l 

2. A. club has made these rules, and A becoming. CE momber. has. 


agreed to abide by them, ie, entered into. a contract with the club: as: 


embodied in the rules.. (facts). 
3. Therefore the rules must be enforced (dec ision).. 
. Avstinian Theory o of Law—note: on ‘Sees + 15% pp ar 9 
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the sanction which will be enforced by the 
law courts will be that fixed by the law which 
created the right and not what is fixed by the 
private lawgiver. The law court will not 
necessarily inflict on the recalcitrant ward, 
student or member the threatened chastisement 
or fine by which the offended guardian, peda- 
gogue or club sought to secure obedience, but 
may visit him with some other evil selected by 
itself. This last observation, h »wever, does not 
go far enough, for it turns upon the extent of 
the right conferred. When the legal right to 
make rules conferred on a private person 
includes the power of fixing appropriate sanc- 
tions,—and Austin might have contemplated 
such rights alone,—it is not unlikely that the 
law courts will give him help and facilities to 
enforce his own threatened sanctions. A rail- 
way company makesa bye law imposing a fine 
of Rs. 50 on any passenger who without suffi- 

cient cause stops a train by pulling the alarm 
chain or chord. Here the law courts will, in a 
proper case, realise the fine. According to 
Brown this would be apparen tly a law because 
the sanction fixed by the bye-law is enforced 
by the law courts. If sọ, Austin is right in 
his assertion that | rules are laws when made 
by private. persons in pursuance. of a. legal ři ight, 
provided the right goes far enough so as to. 
authorise: the. partic ular. sanctions fixed by. the’ 
rules. | “A. more: substanțial- ‘distinction may, 
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however, be made to rest upon the character 
of the rules, their authors, and the legal right 
by virtue of which they are made. Most of 
the instances mentioned by Austin may be 
eliminated as particular commands being 
addressed to definite individuals or bodies of 
individuals. Where the legal right confers 
extensive powers and for the regulation of 
important and extensive interests, and the 
rules themselves affect large classes of men and 
purport to cover a large area of the field of 
human action, we may appropriately call such 
rules laws; and their authors may be taken 
to acquire, by virtue of their legal right and 
authority, a public character. Such rules are 
not laws made by private persons in pursuance 
of a legal right, but may be regarded as 
emanating from a public body with delegated 
authority from the sovereign, or, in other 
words, a subordinate political authority. 


After all, it is a question, more or less, of 
nomenclature, Rules, if they are authorised 
by the state and enforced with the help of the 
force of the corporate society, one may be at 
liberty to call laws whether they are made by 
aclub, a guardian, a pater familias or a 
corporation, but it would be, as Prof. Gray. 
points out,’ very inconvenient, and a wide 
departure from usage, both popular and. 


Nature and Sources of Law. Sec. 240. 
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professional. Such laws, moreover, would be 
mostly useless for the science of law. 


But what about administrative or military 
rules framed by executive officers of the Govern- 
ment ? Colonels, postmasters, chief engineers, 
finance officers &c., may frame, by virtue 
of the authority vested in their office, general 
rules for the regulation of the army, post office, 
roads, public works or accounts. They cannot 
be always differentiated, as some writers 
attempt to do,' from laws proper as particular 
commands, fo1 they might be, and many of 
them are, in fact, general rules of conduct. 
Prof. Jethro Brown wants to eliminate them as 
rules of executive discipline with the enforce- 
ment of which the lawyer or the courts are 
not directly concerned. ? This is hardly scienti- 
fic, and besides savours of the judicial school 
and theory of law, which has, as noticed before, 
appeared in America, and to which Prof. Brown 
does not belong or subscribe. Curiously enough, 
Prof. Gray who does so belong, points out, by 
citing possible cases, that law courts may have 
occasions to apply and enforce these executive 
rules and their sanctions as much as others, 
and admits, though unwillingly, that they can 


not be logically kept out of the category of 
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' Hearn—Legal rights and duties, p. 9. 


2 Austinian Theory of Law, p..49. See also Mr, Frederic Harrison 


in the Fortnightly Review, 1878, pp. 24, 689 | 
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laws.’ It is certain, however, that they have 
little value so far as the science of law is con- 
cerned ° and the debate regarding them is not 
of very great importance. 


Object of I have led you, even at the risk of trying 
discussions, | your patience, to a consideration of the above 
details in connection with the Austiman theory 
of law, with a purpose, The progress of 
civilisation, knowledge and ideas, the evolution 
of the conception of the society and the indivt- 
dual and of the nature of their mutual relation 
since Austin’s days has been great indeed ; 
and in the light of the new political and 
social situations, ideals and necessities it has 
been found necessary to remodel the imperative 
theory of law in more modernised forms. 
Analytical Jurisprudence, as we have already 
seen from the criticisms, and shall see hereafter, 
has developed and is no longer absolutely 
identified with Austin’s text in the same way 
as Philosophical Jurisprudence has developed, 
with the march of time and events and know- 
ledge, and is no longer identifiable with that 
of the Law of Nature Schools or of the Meta- 
physical jurists discussed in the previous 
lectures. Each of them, however, has left. 
‘behind some kernel of truth—some substantial. 


A. 


contribution to the science of law which has. 





' Nature and Sources of Law. Sec. 246, p. 108. Har, Law Review ; 
April 1892, p. 25. ee ee: 
Jethro Brown—Austinian Theory of Law, p 49 bottom. . | o 
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to be taken into account and valued as its 
proper worth. Till lately, it had been a 
fashion in England and America to deride the 
Philosophy of Law as developed in the r7th, 
18th and the first half of the 19th centuries, 
and also, with the rise of sociological ideas, to 
decry Austin altogether ; and I cannot do better 
than quote Prof. Roscoe Pound’s well adminis- 
tered rebuke: “ The present Anglo-American 
attitude toward the philosophy of law has its 
counterpart in the phase of juristic thought 
from which we have happily emerged, in which 
it was fashionable for every dabbler in juris- 
prudence to have his fling at Austin.” ' 


The fact is, as I have noticed at the close 
of the last lecture, that at the end of the first 
half of the igth century the individualistic 
mechanical conception of society was fast 
dissolving and the organic conception, with its 
concomitant economic and legal theories and 
ideals, was rapidly developing and engaging 
public attention. The social and economic 
struggles were becoming keener ; and the trend 
of philosophic, social and economic Jjuristic 
theories soon came to be marked by the socio- 


logical tendency which is characterised by two. 
new features, viz., (a) a change of the point of ` 


view from the. interests of the individual to 
| those of the classes or of the society in general, 
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and (b) the turning of the theories from the 
abstract ideals to concrete practical phases and 
questions of real life which all the schools and 
theories had hitherto more or less ignored. 
The Historical School and the Metaphysical 
School, of the early nineteenth century, 
attempted only an explanation of evolution in 
general by abstract and practically unfruitful 
theories, and the utilitarian theory of the 
Analytical school was, as Sir Henery Sumner 
Maine remarks, mere tautology. ' Both were in- 
suficient for meeting the requirements of the 
times. The Analytical school lost its hold on 
the world of thought on account of its too 
limited field of enquiry, its mechanical and 
individualistic conception of society, and its 
tendency to develop all legal principles only 
by deduction (or legal fiction) from the fund of 
rules already established by the legislature and 
the courts of justice, so long as no deliberate 
change by positive legislation was made ;—a 
tendency that is not suited to the rapidly 
advancing progress of the world in recent times. 
But all the same its negative service to the 
cause of yuristic science cannot be overlooked: 
for it served to dispel many of the apocryphal 


t Ancient Law—Ch. V, p. 118 “ Expediency and the greatest good 
are nothing more than different names for the impulse which prompts 
the modification and when we lay down expediency as the rule of. 
change in Jaw or opinion all we pet by the proposition is the institution 
of an express term for a term which is necessarily implied when we Bay: 
that a change takes place.” = 
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reasons that used to be urged and accepted by 
popular and professional opinions for the 
various established rules of positive law and 
thus cleared science of many errors and 
fallacies, ' 





1 Gray-—6 Harvard Law Review, p. 21-23, quoted by Roscoe 
Pound in 24 Har, L. Review, p. 608, 
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LECTURE V. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS— THE ORGANIC 
CONCEPTION. 


THE relation of the individual to the 
society and to the State has been, as we have 
seen, differently interpreted at different times. 


In the Greek civilisation and philosophy 
the individual was virtually merged in the 
(city) State, and confined to the duty of 
abiding by the social order which fixed his 
class and functions. The spirit of indivi- 
dualism of the lower classes, who did not 
participate in the government as citizens, was 
not then awakened ; and justice was identified 
with this crushing of the individuality of the 
members under the weight of the social system. 
In the Roman period, during the Republic, 
when the commonwealth had emerged in 
glorious strength and unity after the struggle 
of the two classes, the nascent individualism 
of the masses had for a time asserted itself, 
legally and politically, by wresting a share in 
the legislation and government of the society. 
Unlike the Greek cities, the Roman Common- 
wealth, in its maturity, allowed free scope to 
the members of all classes to rise to prominence 


by labour and merit. The recognition of the 


principle of ‘indiyidyality in Jurisprudence is_ 
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supposed to have been secured by the Law of 
Nature and Equity introducing legal rules and 
principles which penetrated the family and 
rounded off the orthodox patriarchal authority 
and ameliorated the ancient Jus-Civile, in its 
crude Law of Persons, e.g., ve the degraded status 
of the filius, the woman, the infant, the slave ; 
in the Law of Things, e.g., of ownership, and 
of other property rights, and of succession ; 
and, specially, inthe Law of Contract. A back- 
ward movement, however, was set on foot, 
when, by the concentration of all political and 
legal power in the Emperor, the crystalliza- 
tion of Equity, and the growth of Legislation, 
the doctrine of absolute sovereignty decidedly 
curbed the free individualism of the Republic. 
Inthe Middle Ages, civilization, which alone 
fasters the individualism of the people, was 
set back, and the domination passed from the 
hands of thesecular Emperor to the head of the 
Church. The individual had to hold his hberty, 
opinions, faith and conscience at the mercy of 
the Christian ministers and their organisations. 

A rent in the cloud, which had covered under 
its dark veil all independent intellectual moral 
and spiritual life and aspirations of the indivi- 
dual appeared when the Germanic Emperor 
felt himself strong enough to question the’ 
claim of the Pope and his organisation to 
absolute universal sovereignty ; and a loophole. 
was thus allowed to the individual to take up- 
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the advantage, offered by this struggle between 
the two opposing claimants to supremacy, and 
to secure some recognition of his value and 
importance. The arbitary claims of the 
secular monarch, after the precedent of the 
Roman Emperors of old, and the stringent 
feudal rules, together with the economic 
bondage and the stratification of society of 
the later middle ages in Europe, however, 
did not afford any adequate or encouraging 
outlet for individual liberty, while the 
awakened spirit of individualism under the 
influence of scientific, educational and religious 
Renaissance was fast rising into prominence ; 
and we have seen, how, at last, the efforts of 
the leaders of the Reformation, the Tyranno- 
machs, and the 17th, and 18th Century’ philo- 
sophers and jurists effectually served the cause 
of individualism and nationalisation of the laws 
by their religious, philosophic, anes and 
juristic theories and dogmas. 

\We have also. seen how the doctrine of 
Law of Nature and Social. Compact, which at 


first lent its support to the secular sovereign, ta 


was utilised for controlling the autocracy of 
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assumptions, e.g., as to the nature of men, as 
to the State of Nature, as to the fact and the 
terms of the supposed social pact, and as to the 
theory of knowledge and relation of mind and 
matter; and they were disproved by their own 
mutual differences and contradictions, as much 
as by the Critical Philosophy of Kant. Kant’s 
formalism led to theabstract form of liberty being 
taken as the cardinal principle of Nature and the 
basis of all laws and legislation. It was the 
liberty of the will of the individual wholly 
purged of all considerations of the tendencies, 
motives, necessities or utility which might lead 
the will to some definite line of concrete 
activity. Kant’s formalism, in its search after 
‘critical’ truth free from presuppositions, dogma- 
tisms or assumptions, landed the philosophy of 
law on a baren, abstract and colourless Utopia 
of individual freedcem, which failed to be fruitful 
for the practical purposes of real life; for it 
failed to recognise that law and its principles 
are not eternal, but must change and grow 
along with the history, civilisation and environ- 
ments of the peoples and societies. The 
consideration and explanation of these con- 
crete factors,—the changes and developments 
of human institutions was taken up in the first 
half of the 19th century, philosophically, by. 
the Metaphysical Schools, and, historically, by 
the German Historical School ; and they madë 
it a common point to regard Law: and- other 
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human institutions as essentially evolving 
entities. But they had common defects which 
failed to secure for them that lasting homage 
which, but for these short—comings, might 
have been accorded to them. One of these 
was that, while recognising that societies and 
their institutions were constantly evolving, 
they regarded the direction and mode of this 
evolution as eternally fixed and regular, and 
as capable of being formulated in mathe- 
matically rigid propositions. Accordingly, while 
displacing the eternal and unchanging Code of 
Nature of the 17th and 18th centuries, they gave 
rise to pseudo—natural laws of the evolution- 
ary processes from which the derivation of all 
principles of the practical sciences of legisla- 
tion, law, morals and politics was a mere 
matter of deductive reasoning. The next 
defect was, that the individual was placed 
uppermost, and the society was held to be a 
mere aggregate of individuals. Whatever was 
looked upon as the goal and end of the evolu- 
tion of human life and society, that. goal was 
essentially for the individual ; and the attain- 
ment of that goal by every individual for 
himself necessarily ı meant the : same. _ the 
SOC lety as a whole. 


It was the Organic meS of . ‘Krause, 
dev eloped along the line of. philosopic reason- 


ing of Schelling, which, however, marked a- 


Their defects. 
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tendency or defect of the early 19th century 
thought ; and we have found that this organic 
conception naturally grew up and was fast 
making head in both philosophical and histori- 
cal circles (c.f. Krause, Puchta), as soon as the 
doctrine of flux had completed its labour of 
demolishing the old idea of an eternal law of 
nature. 


The individualistic ETENE E of Grotius 
and others down to the representative exponents 
of the German Historical and Metaphysical 
Schools and of the English Analytical School, 
in jurisprudence, the atomisation of society 
and Lazssez faire in Politics and legislation, 
and the theory of free competetion for each 
individual, of Adam Smith and others, in 
Economics were all tried in the balance and 

Causes that found wanting. We have seen in the previous 
Ristendency. lectures that the labouring classes were suffer- 
ing through these doctrines in a way which 
created widespread discontent and commotion. 
The new class questions were becoming formi- 
dable ; and a completely new method of hand- 
ling the situation, with special: reference to the 
real facts of present history, was urgently 
necessary in politics, economics, and Juris- 
prudence. p E 


The period of The period of ‘transition, jom the stage of 
transiti : 
theworld individualism to that of solidarism and collec- 
movment ‘ 


towards.‘ tivism, in its variety of phases, is marked - by: a 
collectivism, tendency, com monly . develope d by» ‘all: the 
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schools of juristic thought, to regard the law 
and society as meant not merely for the sake 
of protecting and furthering individual interests 
but also for the sake of the purposes and 
interests of the larger sections or of the whole 
of the body of individuals composing the 
society and organised in the State. We will 
now-examine and compare some of the leading 
exponents of these various schools at this 
period for the purpose of elucidating the 
great world movement towards solidarity and 
collectivism, 

Let us begin with the most philosophical— 
idealistic of these schools, viz., the Hegelians, 
and select two different types of them—one, 
an exponent of religious faith and creed, and 


the other, of reason as the basis of all human 


institutions and development. Stahl (1802-1861) 
proposes to seek the fundamental basis of ideal 
justice and the principles of. law and ethics in 


religious faith and divine will, according to. 


which human relations must be adjusted and 


The philoso- 
phical schools 
——(A) the 
Hegelians, 


Stahl. 


regulated so as to make them conform to this . 


ideal. Man, formed in the image of God, is 
desired by God.to observe rules of Ethics or 


morality. so that he may be true to his original Í 
ideal. The subjective conformity of the indi- _ 


vidual to these- rules- (subjective custom: or- 


Ethics) corresponds to, and. 1S objectively: Te i : 
presented ‘in, - the customs. ‘or moral order 
designed by God: for. ‘the: society. or the whole 3 


Stahl] re- 

presents the 
Prussic view 
of the State, 
its authority 


and coercion. 
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human race; and the secular order of Law, 
backed by force and. compulsion, is necessary 
for the maintenance of this moral order against 
individual way-wardness. Stahl, representing 
the conservative Prussic view of the State and 
its authority and coercion, adopts the Historical 
view that Law and State arise in the conscious- 
ness of the people, and also the Hegelian 
doctrine that private law is based on the 
conception of ‘legal person’ (individual) 
having rights (property). At the same time, 
he unfolds his theological as well as socio- 
logical tendency by propounding that the 
ultimate basis of these human institutions 
is the divine will and order which is realised 
in the moral and intellectual realm of the 
State, and that its public law is based upon 
the common character of the people. Indivi- 
duals are regarded by him as the self- 
appointed servants of the State for the 
furtherance of its purposes to realise the moral 
order which is the perfection of human comu- 
nial life. The State is thus raised to a higher 
importance than the individual, and the public. 
duties than private rights. The hereditary 
monarch, the constitution providing the limita-. 
tions of the legal power, and the representation 
of the people in the Government are the three: 
main-stays which uphold the State. and the’ 
moral order of law; and they owe their. 
sanctity and authority from the will of God: 
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Stahl proceeds deductively from the doctrine 
of faith (this is his philosophical method), and 
accepts reason, though not as the source, but 
as a means of recognising Justice which is 
desired and willed by God (this is his compro- 
mise with the rationalistic position of Hegel 
which he could not renounce), and pleads for 
the loyal subordination of the individual and 
his interest to the authority and purposes of 
the State and the constitution. He idealisti- 
cally realises the State as a person through its 
representative the personal king and monarch. 


Trendelenburg (1802-1872), more directly 
Hegelian, or rather Platonic and rationalistic, 
deduces the (“idea”) ideal of Law and Ethics, 
their outlines and mutual relation, from the inner 
necessities of human nature seeking to realise 
itself, 1.e., its ideal fulfilment, in the community. 
He proposes to be more realistic than Hegel and 
more teleological, in as much as he regards all 
motion or progress as due to the immanent 
necessity, which is not merely abstract or logi- 
cal (as Hegel conceived), but material and intui- 
tional, for realising some ideal or “idea”. He 
metaphysically posits this ideal of human nature 


as that of the universal ‘man,—of the human — 


community as a whole, as one ethical organism. 


Trendeten. 


burg. 


In order to attain this ideal. ethical end there. 


must be in. Law an-organisation by’ which — 


individual liberty and interest are subordinated. me oa 
to those of the. entire’ body ¢ = and there must be - 2 
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also some principles to check and control the 
whole-sale userpation of. authority by the 
Government acting in the name of the corpo- 
rate body. The whole ethical body as well as 
its parts (individuals) must be preserved alike 
by Law; and this represents the ethical side of 
Law, 2.e. Law as a norm of reason based, how- 
ever, not on abstract premises, but on historic 
facts and material necessities for the realisation 
of an ethical ideal.. Law as a coercive norm 
represents its physical side backed by force as 
a means for the achievement of the ethical end 
against the opposition of recalcitrant indivi- 
duals. It is, besides, a logical norm proceeding 
logically in its formation of concrete rules and 
in their application. It is connected with 
Ethics as means to an end. Law and Morals 
seek to control and guide the objective (exter- 
nal) and subjective (internal) volitions of 
individuals so that they may together subjec- 


tively lead all men to the ethical order which 


is the objective realisation of the ideal of 
human nature and the tase end a 
Law as well as Morals. . : = 


The Hegelians, as above exemplified, pro- 
ceed philosophically to construct their legal 
theories on some supposed ideal, of justice or. 
of human nature ;—this ideal being recognised . 
as realisable only in: an ethically organised’ 
communal life. -The Formal (Kantian) theory: 
of individual liberty, its estrangement of law. 
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and morality, and its view of an elaborate 
Law of Nature completely isolated from the 
positive laws of societies and the changing 
forms and ideals of actual life, are abandoned. 
Both Stahl and Trendelenburg speak of Law 
of Nature: but with them it means now the 
philosophical expression of the necessities, 
ideals and historical processes of evolution which 
underlie all systems of positive law and by 
which we can appraise and determine their 
character, value, progress and ultimate goal or 
object. 


Turning to Ahrens (1808-1874) who ela- 
borated his “ Encyclopedie” (“ Juristische Ency- 
clopedie "’) on the Organic theory of society and 
law, supplied philosophically by Schelling and 
Krause, we find a still more advanced concep- 
tion of society, in direct opposition to the 
mechanical and individualistic conceptions of 
the older days. For the proper appreciation of 
Ahrens’ philosophy of law (Naturrecht), I invite 
your attention again to the doctrine of Krause 
which IT discussed in a previous lecture, and 
which Ahrens applies in the elaboration of his 
philosophic jurisprudence. Like Krause, he 
departs from abstract philosophy of law and 
lays stress upon its relation with the concrete 


conditions of life." He paid, in his rationalistic 


explanation of law, greater attention to the 


Micaglia—Comparatve Philosophy of Law, p 98 
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economic order of society than Hegel or even 
Trendelenburg, and encumbered it with less 
and easier philosophy or metaphysics; and 
this made him more popular with the 
positivists (like Jhering and Jellinek) and the 
German economists of later days. Dr. Miraglia, 
in speaking of the philosophical schools, and in 
explanation of Ahrens’ popularity,’ says “ Hegel, 
Trendelenburg and Ahrens considered the eco- 
nomic order of society,” (neglected altogether 
by Grotius, Vico and Kant, the representatives 
of the earlier schools) “in relation to rational 
law. Hegel speaks of public wealth, labour, 
social classes, the price of merchandise, 
pauperism, immigration and the control of 
corporations, Trendelenburg treats of agrarian 
and forestry laws, of the law of the arts and 
Theeconomie COtamerce, of exchange, insurance, wealth and 
minent POpülation. Ahrens studies the economic aspect 
apne el of every philosophico-juristical theory ”..... 
lians, “In the books of Hegel and Trendelenburg 
philosophy is the prevailing factor; those of 
Ahrens abound in details, and the speculative 

elements have not a large development.” 
Through the stress laid, in Ahren’s philo- 
sophy of law, on the economic interests and 
goods, for the ordered regulation of which 
Law is intended, Law and [Economics are. 
brought close to each other as ethical sciences, . 
both governed by the ethical ideal of the. 





1 See Comparative legal philosophy, p. 268 
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vood. Man and his ethical self-realisation 
in the good, in humanity in general, is the 
end of wealth and property; and economic 
laws, which guide individual and collective 
action 1n production, exchange, distribution, 
and consumption of wealth, are not lke 
physical laws inexorably regulating the passive 
material objects of the world, but are moral 
and social laws directing conduct of men as 
free agents for some determinate purpose. This 
alliance of Law and Economics, and of the 
individual and the society, 1s explained by bi: 
cardinal doctrine that every factor of individual 
lile is reciprocally conditioned, as in an 
organism, by other factors obtaining in the life 
of other individuals and of the society asa 
whole ; and no science can keep itself isolated 
from the other sciences which deal with reci- 
procally conditioned parts of the whole 
organism of the universe. The development 
ol the individual and of each individual good 
must be in harmony with that of all other 
individuals and goods in society; and the 
harmonious development of all individuals in 
unison and of all the goods of life making up 
the one supreme good is the end of Law. Ahrens 
divides these goods into two groups. First, 
there are the material goods which consist of (a) 
the personal goods, e.g, life, health, honour, and 


liberty, arising out.of the individuality of man, - 


aud (b) those which -satisfy man’s social and 


Ah ren; 
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intellectual needs, e.g., language, religion, 
sciences and art. Lastly, there are the formal 
soods, viz., Morality and Law, which represent 
no special human interests or goods, but an 
ordered correlation between them, the first, of 
the inner motives and ends, the latter, of the 
external limitations and conditions, of human 
activity for the attainment of the material 
goods; so that they may become mutually 
helpful, instead of clashing, for the furtherence 
of the supreme ideal or good. 


Ahrens laid great stress on these interests or 
goods needed lor the perfection of human nature, 
and further divided them into personal and 
proprietary interests. [he realm of persona- 
lity comprises the individual, marriage and 
the family, the race, the nation or state, and, 
finally, the universal federation of tations: 
in fact, life in all its various evolving phases. 
That of property comprises the material goods 
which are mainly productive of legal relations. 
It is here Że., in the realm of material goods, 
that Economics and Law are so closely. 


— connected. 


Naturally, he opposed the formal theory of; 
Kant and all its corollaries: for individual’ 
liberty is only one of the interests, which has: 
to beco-ordinated with other interests and even: 
subordinated to them, when (as in the matter: 
of public health and safety) they are higher’ 
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and more necessary for the preservation and 
progress of the whole organism. Moreover, 
Law and Morals are made to go together; and 
the former represents the sum total of the 
external conditions necessary for the harmoni- 
ous development of the individual. Both 
aim at right action. Morality aims at right 
motives without coercion or penalty; Law at 
external right action, compelled, if need be, by 
coercion, The object of both ts the ideal right 
and justice; and the positive law approaches 
the ‘idea’ of Law in so for as it is im accord 
with the right. Ahrens’ “ Naturrecht "ts 
again conceived in the same spirit as that ol 
Stahl and Trendelenburg, as the philosophy of 
positive law pointing out its standard and 
ideal, 

Ahrens’ theory of society, based on the 
organic conception advocated by him, ex- 
plains the different groups inside a society as 
representing the different organs calculated to 
adininister to the different needs of human 
nature.’ Collective bodies, such as the 
university, economic associations and the 
Church, are meant to correspond to the educa- 


tional, economic and religious needs of human — 


nature. They represent the various goods and 
interests, and the. state. is the bigger group, 


. an 
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function and end which is not merely nega- 
tive or passive’. [Ít is positive, comprising 
the subordinate functions and purposes of 
the lesser groups within it, for the perfection 
of humanity. Like Trendelenburg, he regards 
Ethics as the science of the supreme good 
(including its two off shoots, law and morality) 
and of its realisation through the free will. 
Ahrens regards “ possession as identical with 
material good, i.e. everything essential to man 
and worthy of human effort for the attainment 
of perfection. Ahrens, however, inspite of his 
valuable contributions towards the elaboration 
of the organic conception of the society and 
the elucidation of the truths about the close 
connection between Economics and Law, was a 
philosophical jurist ; for he was deductive in his 
method, and, deriving Law from the inner 
nature of man and from the subjective ideas 
of obligation, regarded it as incapable of empiric 
treatment, like the physical sciences, on the 
materials of experience. This position was 
rejected in general in the latter half of the roth 
century ; and we find the organic conception, and 
the sociological conception following upon it, 
thereafter treated empirically and scientifically ; 
and philosophy and with it, the philosophy 
of law came, for a period, to be discredited. 
altogether. — ok: 


Contra Kant. 
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Turning, next to the opposite school of 
thought which chooses to shun all materials 
and reasonings except those founded on ex- 
perience, we shall now examine the positive 
philosophy of Comte, the founder and the 
greatest exponent of modern empiricism of the 
igth century. In common with the older 
empiricists, like Locke and Hume, Comte 
holds knowledge as limited to the phenomenal 
world and its relations, and to be acquired by 
the scientific process of induction from the 
facts of expenence. Attempts to reach the 
ultimate explanation of things (philosophy) 
beyond the realm of experience, and beyond the 
broadest generalisations secured by induction as 
to the sequence or concomitance of phenomena 
(causality), are futile. Apriort metaphysical 
positions reached by such attempts, and blindly 
accepted, are, like the cruder hypotheses of 
gods and angels of the mythical age, as mere 
fanciful concepts of thinkers invested witha 
spurious reality by illogical faith, signs of 
weakness of the undeveloped intellect. Comte 
thus holds to the scientific method alone,—the 
method of the natural sciences, physical 
(including mathematical and chemical) and 
biological, for by that alone certainty of 
results can be attained. The facts concerning 
Law and Government, though they concern 
human associations, are not thoroughly amen- 
able to the scientific treatment; for their causes 
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(motives and purposes) are often beyon1 the 
reach of scientific observation, and their modes 
of operation are uncertain. So while he takes 
up and scientifically applies his positive 
method in dealing with the various departments 
of knowledge, as Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Physics, Chemistry and Biology, he formally 
eschews a Philosophy of Law and Government ; 
and, instead, he builds up a new science which 


he calls Social Physics or Sociology, in which 


the phenomena of intellectual and moral life 
of human beings, so far as they naturally 
arise out of the physiological functions of 
the nervious system, are treated scientifically, 
as those of animal life are treated in Biology. 
Of the phenomena of human associated life he 
includes as much as are susceptible to his posi- 
tive method; and the departments of human 
activity which cannot be sufficiently explained 
by their resolution to scientifically ascertained 
causes or natural forces (c.f. those in which the 
highly enigmatical and unexplained operation 
of the so-called free will is involved) are left 
out; for, according to him, the method deter- 
mines the science and not vice versa. The 
society as a natural unit thus comes to be. 
opposed to the artificial unit,—the state, and 
the social order to the Law, and ‘to be: 
treated as the subject of a special social: 
science. In his development of this science of: 


Sociology Comte adopts the Organic conception. 
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of society, eschews the individualistic concep- 
tion, and regards the individual as wholly a 
resultant product of the social and other 
forces and environments. The individual and 
the society are supposed to act and react upon 
each other. His whole position is founded 
upon the same idea of the necessary correlation 
of every kind of social phenomena, including 
Law, that had impressed the Historical and 
Organic jurists. But Comte newly conceived 
the idea (which he no doubt deduced from the 
above already well-established principle) that, 
on account of the fundamental solidarity and 
inter-connection of all diverse social objects 
and institutions, the social realities inside 
the society itself, in all their diverse forms and 
relations, can never be rationally separated ; but 
they must be taken simultaneously as a single 
unit both in their static and in their dynamic 
aspects. ' This leads to the one science of the 
consecutive social states (each state being the 
static totality of all the diverse social aspects 
observable at any period) where each consecu- 
tive social state is “ conceived as the necessary 
result of the precedent, and the indispensible 
cause of the subsequent state.” Its object, 
therefore, in this regard, consists in the dis- 
covery of constant laws governing this con- 
tinuity, whose sum determines the fundamental 
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advance of human development." His mathe- 
matical and biological instincts led him to re- 
gard the life and development of the individual 
as solely dependent upon the society in which he 
lives as those of a limb depend upon the whole 
organism of the body ; and, but for a loop 
hole which he left in his sociology by admitting 
the efficacy of endeavour in the development 
and perfection of human societies, and affirming 
in the individual a special capacity of pro- 
gressively rising superior to his environments, 
his doctrine would logically lead toa fatalistic 
determinism and to a denial of the efficacy of 
all deliberate efforts (of Law and Government) 
to improve the social conditions. 

We cannot, according to the sociological 
and positivist view of Comte, take the indivi- 
dual as an isolated member ; for his individua- 
lity is the product of his position as a member 
of a family, the primary social unit, and the 
higher social umits, and of the society as a 
whole; and his existence, development and self 
realisation all depend upon the life and develop- 
ment of the higher social units. Man has ever 
lived an associated life in groups; and the 
impulses towards the establishment of Govern- 


ment and Law originate, not in the isolated i in- 


dividual suggested (as in. the “ social contract: 
theory) but in the social group. We must pro- 
ceed, in 1 Sociology, from the whole to its parts i 
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because it is based on the primary fact of 
collective social existence of men. The individu- 
alistic theories of State, Law and Government 
—the doctrines of Law of Nature and equality 
of men, the sovereignty of the people, and the 
social compact—all belong to the second, t.e., 
the metaphysical, stage of society, and are 
based on abstract concepts invested with a 
false and assumed reality. Men are not equal ; 
the people do not, in fact, control the state; 
and there is no positive reality behind social 
compact. These theories are as unscientific as 
the conceptions of the first, z.¢., the theological, 
stage, when the society, State and Law wereall 
supposed to be ordained and regulated by divine 
or superhuman agencies. Positive Sociology 
must not allow itself to be misled by such 
theological and metaphysical speculations not 
warranted by the positive facts of experience. 
Man and society and Law must be taken, not 
as abstract speculative entities to be approached 
and studied by metaphysical reasoning, but as 
historical facts; and their science should be 
based on the positive method—on actual facts 
of experience and history. The decadance and 
discredit of the philosophical theories of Law 
and Government in the latter part of the 19th 
century was, not to a small extent, due to 
the rise of the positive. philosophy of Comte. 
The turmoil, arising out. of the compli- 
cated economic and social problems which by 
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this time became acute, gave rise to a series of 
mixed class of writers, thinkers, and propagan- 
dists, who, while they were generally at one in 
their obstructive criticism of the existing order 
of things, varied in all possible ways in their 
Son proposed schemes of social and political recon- 
Anarchism. struction. These schools may be classified 
under three main heads, viz., communism, 
socialism, and anarchism; and, like the posi- 
tive philosophy itself, they all flourished in the 
atmosphere of an allround discontent with the 
existing established modes, systems and insti- 
tutions in society, economics and thought. 
Questions of society and social institutions 
came to be handled by persons who, while lack- 
ing the scientific and logical genius of Comte, 
were ready to fallin with his great idea that 
these should be regarded as natural products 
of natural forces and placed in opposition to 
the artificial institutions of Law, State and 
Government with their powers of coercion and 
control. It was assumed by many that the 
latter were artificial products, and they had no 
claim to exist if their existence in any way 
spelt any opposition to the natural demands 
of the social interests. Through all -of 
them, however, the spirit of solidarity, which 
recognised that the individual was to. be: 
Their com. interpreted by his class or community and: 
mon features’ Hot as an isolated unit, was an outstand- ' 
ing feature of all discussion and sentiment; 
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and all shades of opinion were permeated by 
a keen desire to judge of principles and ideas 
by their adaptibility towards the solution of 
the practical difficulties and necessities of the 
times, and the removal of the greatest blemishes 
of the social institutions of those days. You 
will at once perceive that these trends of the 
thought and opinion of the second half of the 
ioth century were only the more pronounced 
and developed forms of what had already been 
brewing since the tide of reaction had set in 
after the extreme individualisation which had 
culminated, in the realm of thought, in Kant 
and Rousseau, and, in the realm of action, in 
the American Independence and the French 
Revolution. 


The great practical problem in those days 
was the economic problem which had been 
formally set before the world for solution by 
Count de Saint Simon.' He had pointed out 
that the industrial class, which was the most 
valuable and indispensable in the state on 
account of its highest productivity, was, under 
the existing system of Law and Government, 
unjustly debased and down-trodden by the 
proprietors and bankers ; and he pleaded for 
the inauguration of a newly adjusted just and 
generous social fabric calculated to do justice 


‘ Comte’s conception of Society as a natural organism welded 
together by economic forces (which, as opposed to the state, he 


The great 
economic 
problem. 


regarded as the proper subject of the. social. science) was derived from 


St. Simon, See Lecture Hh - 
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to each class or individual according to the 
true social worth and service of each. Practical 
schemes of social reconstruction were suggested 
by the later French communists, Fourier 
(1777—1837) and Louis Blanc (1811—1882), 
chiefly with a view to solve the problems of 
labour and unemployment. Under their theories 
of society and law, the society was regarded 
as bound to recognise the economic right of 
the individual to get work and minimum sub- 
sistence. The community as a whole, or the 
State, was under a legal and moral duty to 
protect individuals, especially those who were 
poor and incapacitated, from starvation, and 
to provide them, with work, according to their 
capacity, when they were willing and capable 
of work. This was in distinct opposition to the 
individualistic theory in jurisprudence, the 
Laissez Faire doctrine in politics, and the 
classical theory (of Adam Smith) in economics. 
Free competition is not, as wrongly asserted by 


Adem Smith, conducive to the welfare of the 


community and of the individual; for under 


the present economic conditions it results in. 
child labour, sweating, starvation wage, and, 
eventually, in the decay and death of the- 
labouring class; and, besides, is injurious. to 
the citizen classe on account of the le cheapening 


' The workmen being degraded, the quality of the =e 
article deteriorates ; and the cheapening o commodities — io. in tei 


to the manufacturing clase itself. 
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international industrial conflict and competi- 
tion. The State should not remain passive and 
allow free destructive and unequal competition 
of individuals; it has the ethical duty of social 
organisation of labour.’ It ought to establish a 
public system of agriculture and industry and 
also of other callings, e.g., the literary profes- 
sion, and provide for the works of all classes 
(agricultural, industrial and literary) in these 
communistically organised systems. 

French communisn was a direct issue of 
the French Revolution, and stood, in theory, 
though with a leaning of sympathy for the 
poorer and more depressed classes, for an 
economic commonwealth which guaranteed 
equal rights to all classes according to their 
economic merit and usefulness to society. 
German Socialism, on the other hand, demanded 
a class-stadtgwhich would use its forces and 
coercion for the protection and promotion, 
especially, of the industrial or labouring classes, 
Karl Marx (1818-1883) was the famous founder 
of German socialism and, by his stern opposi- 
tion to the capitalists and their unearned 
increment, he led the movement for a socialistic 


German 
Socialism, _ 


Karl Marx. 


regime which would expropriate the small — 


number of capitalists for the sake of the great 


mass of the labouring classes, conduct manufac- 


ture with a common: ‘public fond and make ao 
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1 See Jethro Brown—Principles of Legislation, Ch. VI, 


* That this profession is starved and underpaid is notorious, ° Ee Ra 
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just distribution of the profits arising there- 
from. He described and supported this move- 
ment in the Hegelian manner, as a necessary 
historical process of evolution, which is bound 
to follow, according to the natural laws of 
economics, under the present system of capita- 
listic labour and the mechanism of exchange. 
Labour alone produces wealth (here he agrees 
with Adam Smith); and the produce of labour 
fetches its equivalent in gold. But the capita- 
list buys up the produce and sells it at a profit 
and secures an undeserved (unearned) increment. 
By a repetition of this process he grows rich 
under the present system of machine industry. 
Capital lords over labour and the ld@bourer has 
to part with his means of production, including 
land,‘ and is reduced to a mere wage earner. 
The private manufacturers are expropriated 
and deprived of their home industry (which is 
no longer profitable) and they are socialised 
en bloc as a debased proletariat band working 
under a few over-pampered private factory 
owners and capitalists who had grown rich at 
their expense. The spirit of socialisation, arising 
out of common necessities, grievances and 
association, now permeates the labouring classes, 
and they become, in course of time, socially. 
organised, acquring cohesion and strength in: 
consequence. The socialisation and organisa»: 
tion of labour thus becomes a necessary histori«: 





' The labourer grows poorer and is expropriated. 
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cal outcome of the capitalistic production 
which involves expropriation of private agri- 
culturists and manufactures. Side by side 
with this socialisation of labour, the concentra- 
tion or centralisation of capital itself takes 
place through the same process of socialisa- 
tion and incorporation, accompanied by the 
expropriation of individual capitalists. This 
last contest, now between corporate labour and 
corporate capital, is to end, logically and 
historically, in a complete socialisation of both 
labour and capital united together and vested 
in the organised society asa whole. This is 
Marx's Hegelian elaboration of the dialectics 
of the history of social progress from the stand 
point of economics. He enunciated and deve- 
loped this economic philosophy in his Des 
kapital as well as in his elebrated communistic 
manifesto of February 1848' justifying the 
economic revolution demanded by Germam 
Socialism. He substituted a materialistic, in 
place of Hegel’s idealistic, conception of history 
in terms of the economic factors, and strongly 
emphasised the tendency of society towards 
socialisation. The economic situation and 
relations subsisting in a society decide the form, 
structure and organisation of the society (State) 
and the material contents of the law at every 
period of history. - . The economic relations 


between capital. and labour at present are _ 
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unfair and unjust, and so also are the State or 
Government and Law upholding and support- 
ing these relations. They encourage this unfair 
and unequal conflict, and the socialistic revolu- 
tion demands their substitution by a socialistic 
order in which the society (State) itself will 
regulate production and its distribution on a 
principle, not of formal equality, but of natural 
justice. 

French communism and German socialism 
were both protests against the inhuman exploi- 
tation of the labourers by the manufacturers. 
In England, where the machine industries and 
commerce, protected by her navy, were the 
most flourishing, the exploitation of labour 
was the most outrageous. Successive blue 
book reports of the inhuman and outrageous 
treatment of labourers, including women and 
children, and the testimony of Sir Walter Scott, 
Dickens and Coleridge and even of the apostles 
of individual liberty and Benthamism like 
John Stewart Mill and Harriet Martineau es- 
tablished the growing aversion of the advanced 
thinkers towards the current industrial system 
and the social order which countenanced it.’ 
But while communism in France was practi- 
cally neutral, and wanted a social and econò: 
mic amelioration, not necessarily destructive: 
of all capital altogether, by some communistic . 


1 See Jethro Brown's Underlying Principles of Legislation, Ch, I): “2 
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arrangement under the ægis of the State, 
Marxian socialism wanted to have a socialistic 
labour—state ready, by force and coercion, to 
expropriate capital and make labour supreme. 
Marx opposed the State as a capitalistic organi- 
sation favouring by its laws the economic 
enslavement of the masses, and sought to 
replace it by Society, ie, a  socialistically 
organised State with a just and fair economic 
system of production and distribution. He 
established that Law and Economics are inti- 
mately connected. 

The followers and associates of Marx 


Communism 
and socialism 
distinguished. 


Marx's 


> followers. 


‘Lassalle’ (1825-1 864), Engels (1820-1895) and 
Rodbertus (1805-1875), are all opponents of 
the Laissez faire policy of non-intervention with 
individual liberty in economics and legislation. 
Lassalle stood for the Hegelian ‘ culture-staat ' 
and pointed out the state’s clear duty of assist- 
ing the individuals in their efforts towards 


self-advancement, which, standing alone, they 


could not possibly attain against the opposition 


of stronger classes. Engels was more philo- 
sophic; and he analysed the economic condi- 


tions, which, according to Marx, determine the 
stages of historical progress of. a ‘Society at a 
given moment, into their two elements, 
dependent respectively : upon (1) the reproduc- 


tion of life (ie. the number and condition of 
the families. and: individuals) “and | KOR the 
reproduction | of ‘the means of subsistance (i ba, 
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the stage of development of labour and indus- 
tries). The last, Rodbertus, followed up Marx’s 
views On unearned increment by denouncing 
all rent derived from land and interest from 
capital as unearned gain and unjust exploition 
of labour, and proposed to minimise this 
necessary evil by increasing the wages of 
labour. Private capital cannot be done 
away with, but it must be supervised and 
regulated by the state, so that its industrial 
enterprises cannot be self-seeking but conducted 
under state supervision with a view to public 
or social ends. Liberty, which had been the 
watch-word of the philosophers and thinkers 
down to Kant and Fichte, was now interpreted 
in a new light. Schelling, Hegel, Krause, 
Ahrens, and the other idealistic philosophers 
after them, had indeed, in their own way, 
already set their faces against the cruder, 
imperfect, and unregulated liberty of the 
isolated subjective ego, idolised by the indivi- 
dualistic doctrines, and pointed out the goal 
of a higher liberty realised in the socialised 
humanity; but their conception was now: 
sought to be realised in the concrete field of 
economics, and what had been tought by them as: 
an abstract universal principle regarding the’ 
all comprehensive ethical status and duty of- 
the state (the culture staat) was now | directed: 
mainly towards the economic emancipation of | 
the 4th estate, t.e., of the labouring classes, and” 
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the establishment of a society economically 
organised in their interests in opposition to the 
state.’ 


Dr. Berolzhermer* in reviewing the 
whole series of movements for this goal of 
liberty or emancipation since the close of the 
middle ages observes :— 


“Since the close of the Middle Ages the 
watchword of the philosophy of law and 
economics has been “freedom.” In earlier 
days the intellect was set free from the bar of 
the Catholic Church through the heroic efforts 
of Luther. Grotius released the law from its 
scholastic fetters; he brought rationalism to 
earth, and his contract theory contains the 
germ of the idea of popular sovereignty. In 
the same temper the ‘ Tyrannomachs’ led the 
fight against tyranny. In these efforts it was 
at times forgotten that freedom represents a 
cultural ideal and does not consist in the 
complete independence of all conditions, but in 
throwing off the yoke of slavery ; license was 
mistaken for liberty. Such an extreme and 
extravagant conception of freedom assumed 
equality asa rightful demand on the basis of 
“natural law ;” and by way of Rousseau’s 





! A luminious and attractive “exposition of this growth of the 
ideal of liberty through various stages in the {oth century in England 
is to be found in the first chapter of Jethro Brown's Underlying Principles 
of Legislation. a ee a eS a 

* Legal Philosophies, pp. 284-287... 
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‘Discours’ and the destructive philosophy of 
the Encyclopedists, it led to the French Revo- 
lution. The after math of the Revolution, 
supported by the ethical philosophy of Wolf, 
brought about an enlightened absoluism. But 
the people, released from their fetters, exchanged 
them for leading strings. It was through Kant 
that the citizen was made to realise his right 
to freedom and equality; the great revolu- 
tionary philosopher was more radical than 
the provincial Robespierre. The latter was an 
extremist in action, but Kant was an exremist 
in thought. The issue of the French Revolu- 
tion, as affecting freedom and equality, was 
destructive, nihilistic; Kant’s philosophy was 
comprehensively synthetic. He erected a splen- 
did edifice for freedom and _  equality—the 
“ Rechtstaat ;’’ and its economic complement 
was contributed by the physiocrats and Adam 
Smith. With these advances the process of 
emancipation, which brought law and govern- | 
ment out of the bondage of the mediaeval. 
Church to the freedom of the modern world,- 
would have been completed if it were the fact—. 
as rationalism had naively assumed in the 
theory of contract—that the law was an ine. 
dependent institution. But the law is not: 
something fixed, unalterable and absolute; at: 
is flexible and subject to change, as was TE 
cognised by Schelling and Hegel. The study. 
of its fluctuations, which condition ` ‘egal: 
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advance and legislative reforms, led to the 
science of economics. In Marx and Lassalle a 
period of economic materialism set in, and a 
new emancipation became necessary, because 
a new class had been awakened to class—cons- 
clousness. 

«The emancipation at the close of the 
Middle Ages and at the beginning of modern 
times was directed by temporal interests 
against the spiritual aggrandisement of the 
popes and their subordinates. The emancipa- 
tion of the legal philosophers, from the 
‘Tyrannomachs’ to Kant was centered upon 
the people. But the people, the subjects, the 
ruled classes, were, or appeared to be, the 
citizens in the cities and the independent 
farmers in the rural districts. The oppressors 
were the lords, the rulers, the ruling classes, 
together with the aristocracy of the feudal 
system. In the Kantian movement the people 
gained their freedom. But it appeared that 
such freedom was for the benefit only of the 
citizen class—the property. owners, the capital- 
itt. The freedom and equality which the 
law guaranteed were legally and formally for 
the benefit of all, but actually and economically. 
existed only. for the property owning classes. 
This disparity | between. formal . legal. freedom. 
and economic enslavement | became evident. 
through the spread of. a new form. of produc- 
tion, that: of machine. Jabor, There thus. arose. 


Anarchism. 
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a new great class which was enslaved by the 
very medium of the law itself, which was 
exploited by the class of citizens who them- 
selves had just attained their own free develop- 
ment. There became necessary a still newer 
and last process of emancipation through 
economic measures. 

“Reviewing this order, there appeared in 
succession, temporal freedom as against eccle- 
siastical bondage; the freedom of legal gov- 
ernment as against tyrannical rule; the free- 
dom of private law as against the economic 
enslavement of the citizen and the peasant ; 
economic freedom as against the abuse of the 
capitalistic power of the middle class: thus 
the circle of the great emancipation was 
completed. The process of emancipation of 
ancient days was concluded by the formal legal 
moralization of private rights; the process of 
emancipation of modern times by their material. 
and economic socialisation.’ B 

In Anarchism the opposition to the state 
and its authority and to the coercion of law is 
pushed to the extreme. It demands the aboli-. 
tion of the government and also of property 
and of capital. Money or capital wields the: 
supreme power ; “ money in the present state 
of the society is the open-sesame ” ' and is the: 
chief cause of crime. The citizen class- had- 


ling capital and the machinery of exc hange. 
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live a parasitic life at the expense of the pro- 
ductive labouring class, and this standing crime 
is supported by the force and authority of the 
state. The state is an evil, it uses its authority 
for its own aggrandisement, and of the nobility 
and officials; spends in war and aggresive 
foreign policy the wealth of the country which 
ought to be spent for internal improvement ; 
and the only remedy for this evil is the destruc- 
tion, even by violent means,’ if peaceful 
measures do not suffice, of both capital and the 
government which supports it. In its first 
phase, anarchism was individualstic. Kaspar 
Schmidt (using the pseudonym of Max Stirner, 
1806-1856) stood upon the classical individual- 
stic theory of economics and simply wanted 
the freedom of isolation for the individual and 
release from all governmental law and control ; 
but a more communistic doctrine was preached 
by Proudhon (1809-1865) who describes pro- 
perty as theft, and business as the art of buying 
at three franks what is worth six and of 
selling at six franks what is worth three. 
Individual property (as income or capital for 
business) and advantage is denounced ; the 
only private property allowable for the indivi- 
dual is the ownership or right to the wages or 
TEO E AS E A 


' Modern social anarchists of a religious or. ethical type are 
represented by Tolstoi and. Tucker, who do.not advocate violence but 
Passive resistance; cf. that advocated by Mr. Gandhi in leading ' the recent 


NOn-co-operation movement. agau ‘the: ‘bureaucratic ee in 
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other sums payable for his work under a con- 
tract. In astill more extreme (in the direction of 
communism) form, communistic anarchism was 
Krapotkin. advocated in Russia by Krapotkin (b. 1842) ; 
and this is very near the communistic socialism 
of France and Germany. In this form, anar- 
chism shuns its individualistic position as 
insecure. Social cooperation is needed for the 
individual to fight against natural forces ; and, 
standing alone, he is quite helpless and power- 
less against them. Conquest of nature and 
self-assertion of the individual can alone be 
secured by collective effort ; hence, in this form, 
the anarchists advocate a society or social 
solidarity, such as would justify its existence 
by offering the individual greater assistance 
and opportunity for the freer and greater de- 
velopment of his self-realisation, in place of 
the State enthroned as an organised force bent 
upon robbing the weaker classes for the benefit 
of the stronger. Anarchisn thus does not, in- 
the present day, go against. communism or 
organisation, but only against the authority 
and force, and capital or private property.’ ==- 
eee The relevancy of the above acounts of the. 
the socia = various theories and schemes of social recons.: 
on juristic truction in connection with modern jurispru-. i 
dence lies in this that they all point to a new 
ideal and conception of the society and its duty 










1 For a sympathetic review of the anarchistic position, =F jro: 
Brown's Principles of Legislation, inroductory chapter, ; + E ERE 
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to the individual, as well as a new estimate 
of the requirements, rights and duties of the 
individuals with regard of the society anda 
general turning of opinion against the older 
view of things that society and organistion was 
meant only for police and peace and for afford- 
ing to each individual the maximum of liberty 
consistently with the equal liberty of others. 
It was found that abstract liberty of the in- 
dividual, regarded as the sole ideal and object 
of social and legal authority and control, works 
injustice and oppression against the weaker 
classes; that liberty in the abstract is an 
unreal and illusory ideal and meaningless for 
the individual unless the social and economic 
conditions and environments are made favour- 
able for him by the (law of the) society. 
Liberty of contract under favourable conditions 
(as for the capitalists) meant liberty to grow 
and develop in wealth and influence ; but under 
opposite conditions (as for the labourers) 
it was only liberty to perish. Jurisprudence, 
Economics and Ethics must be associated for 
working out a. more concrete conception 
of liberty calculated to advance all the 
classes; and the structure and functions of 
the state as well as the law must be adapted 
to the fostering of the wellbeing of the whole 
society and not merely. of ‘isolated individuals. 
or special classes. The primary object.of law 
was hitherto. taken. ‘to. þe: the. protection — of 
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life and property of the individual; now it 
was sought to be extended to include the just 
and fair distribution of the social amenities 
and advantages among all the members of the 
society. The principle of each man for himself 
was found to be theoretically untenable and 
ethically wrong. The individuals inside the 
society were feeling drawn towards each other 
to form social organisations for the ameltoration 
of their condition as a class. Societies and 
nations were being brought into closer relations 
with each other by impreved means of com- 
munication, brought forth by scientific inven. 
tion and discovery overcoming distance and 
time, and by international commerce ; and this 
growing sense of fellowship and solidarity 
between men was in fact universally expressing 
itself in the civilised world in the manifold 
forms of humanitarian activity for the 
help and relief of the sick, weak and down- 
trodden, and against slavery, sweating and 
truck systems, child labour, poverty, and other 
social and economic inequalities permitted 
or winked at by the law.' Solidarity and. 
practicality were the most pronounced charac- 
teristics of the trend of the time and they. 
bespoke a revolution in economics, ethics and 
jurisprudence and in all other social sciences.. 





t! See Jethro Brown's Underlying Principles of Legislatioa; 
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With the greater fluidity of capital and pro- 
perty and the rising importance of individual 
credit (based on personality) in the social and 
commercial intercourse of man and the move- 
ment for the emancipation of the labouring 
class “ property,’ hitherto taken as creating the 
legal status of man, yielded to “ person ;”’ and 
bare legal rights began to be subordinated to 
moral worth and justice. The individual's 
claim to the recognition (in law) of his moral 
worth and to a complete social and moral life 
was no longer subordinated to rigid insistence 
upon the property and contractual rights ; and 
a social ethics was substituted for individuali- 
stic ethics based on egoistic utilitarianism. 

I have, at the beginning of this lecture, 
described and compared the three successive 
stages of the conception of the relation of the 
individual to the society. These correspond 
to three stages or phases of the object of Law 
as conceived by those charged with its ad- 
ministration in society. In the first stage, it 
was the maintenance of social status quo with 
an uncritical submission of the individual to 
the settled order of society; while in the 
second stage Law was directed towards the 
securing of the maximum of self-assertion for 
the individual. In the third stage, ie, of 


socialisation of the individual, this self-asser- 


tion. (i.e, the property and contractual rights 
of the individual) was subordinated to- the 


Views regard- 
ing the 
object of Law 
vary in con- 
tormity with 
the prevalent 
idea as to the 
relation of | 
the individual 
to the society. 


The special 
features of 
modern jurise 
tic theories 


The organic 
conception 
and the socio- 
logical spirit 
accepted and 
inbibed by 
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phical and 
scientific | 
schools. © . 
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interests of the society with a scientific and 
philosophic appreciation and appraisement of 
the interests of both the individual and the 
society, considered not as adverse but as com- 
plimentary to each other. Jurisprudence was 
now regarded not as an independent science 
but as a branch of the social sciences. 

The two special features of the modern 
theories of Jurisprudence since the advent of 
sociological ideas are :—(1) the departure of 
the older schools from the individualistic idea, 
which set the individual against the state and 
regarded Law as something which stood for 
the protection of individual against the 
autocracy of the government, to the sociological 
idea which looks upon Law as a creation of 
social forces for the interests of the society 
which are now recognised as identical with 
the true and real interests of the individual: 
and (2) the rise of various sub-divisions of 
thought due to the increasing complexity of 
the society and turning upon its particular 
aspects recently raised into prominence as. 
important and necessary factors of social 
welfare and development. 

This sociological spirit which makes for. 
the solidarity of the individuals and of the 
sciences was first introduced, as we have seen. 
above, by the Organic conception of the society: 
introduced by Schelling and Hegel and their’ 
followers of the Philosophic school of Jurisprui<: 
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dence. The later exponents of the German 
Historic School, e.g., Puchta, also took up the 
organic idea and pronounced against the 
mechanical conception of society and law 
which regarded the state and the law as 
created by individual human wills; but with 
them the Organic idea had a metaphysical 
origin which somewhat discredited their 
pronouncements in the period of positivism that 
Comte introduced.in Europe. The organic con- 
ception was, however, revived and established 
anew quite in a scientific spirit and method by 
another class of thinkers and writers including 
Comte himself which soon secured for it the 
universal acceptance of the civilised world. 


Some of the facts and arguments on which 
the positive method of disproving the mechanı- 
cal and establishing the organic theory of 
society and Law rests are as follow ':—(1) No 
part of a mechanical aggregate, (e.g , a machine) 
is affected by its detachment from or incorpora- 
tion into the aggregate; but in a living 
organism the parts depend for their vitality, 
health and development on their connection 
with the whole; and their separation from the 
organism is followed generally by decay and 
death, or, at all events, by radical modifica- 


The positive 
method of 
establishing 
the organic 
theory. 


tion of their original nature. The isolation of 


' See Korkunov. Theory of Law, page 262 ef seq. ; ; Jethro B Brown- 
The Underlying -Principles of Modern Legislation, ea sae ee 7 
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the individual from his society and his subse- 
quent life, either apart from all society or after 
transplantation into another society are 
followed by decay, death, or radical changes so 
profoundly affecting his inner nature and 
characteristics, that this clearly indicates his 
organic connection with his original social 
evironments. (2) The existence of man in the 
state of nature prior to his social life which he 
is supposed to have created for himself by 
contract (according to the mechanical theory) 
is absolutely disproved by history. (3) Further, 
the assumption that man in the state of 
nature was endowed with all necessary mental 
equipments for the appreciation of the values 
of social hfe before he entered into the social 
contract is falsified by Psychology, which 
establishes that our intellectual and moral 
developments, even more than our physical, 
are dependent upon, and grow out of, our 
social environments. Such an assumption 1s 
based upon the logical error of attributing 
to the primitive man ideas, sentiments and 
aspirations for explaining the origin of those. 
identical social institutions under the influence 
of which these ideas, sentiments and aspirations 
grew up.’ Man is a speaking animal; but even 
his power of speech and language is. the out-. 
come of society or social J (4) The facts. 
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gathered by the sociological researches as also 
the researches of the German historical school 
establish that all social developments every- 
where take place along definite lines and 
according to fixed rules; a fact wholly inconsis- 
tent with the formation and development of 
every society and Law by the arbitrary will of 
the members of each. (5) The mechanical 
theory of life, as well as of the society, although 
it is a scientific advance made on the previous 
theories based on unscientific assumptions of 
supernatural agencies (being an attempt to 
explain vital and social phenomena with 
reference to the physical elements or parts of 
the objects themselves), is defective as it cannot 
adequately explain the peculiar vital charac- 
teristics such as growth, reparation, reproduc- 
tion and adaptability to environments, decay 
and death. 

The biological principle of vital force, 
as distinct from the mechanical (physical or 
chemical forces), was scientifically demonstrated 
by Bichat just in the beginning of the roth 
Century. ' He opposed not only the mechanical 
but also the spiritistic theory, which, handled 
by the scholastics in obedience to the Biblical 
account, ? and elaborated by the celebrated 
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physician Stahl, explained life as a manifesta- 
tion expressing itself through the inert body 
of matter under the influence of the force of 
the immaterial spirit lording over it.' The 
living organic matter, unlike the dead inorganic 
matter, has, according to this vital theory, in 
itself some special force and properties which 
are not permanent like the physical and chemi- 
cal properties, but are temporary and trans- 
missible. Armed with those forces and pro- 
perties the living matter fights with the 
opposing natural forces, prevails upon them 
for a time and, when they are exhausted in the 
operation, they leave it and the organism dies. 


* Note onthe spiriticism of Stahl the great chemist (1660—1744) 
and the originator of the now exploded phlogistic theory in chemistry 
which prepared the way for the later theory of Bechat :— 

The earlier mechanical conception of society and the individual is 
substituted here by a spiritistic conception. The immaterial soul as 
distinct from the body, is neither denied, as by the materialists, nor is it 
assigned, as was done by the Cartesians including Spinoza and Leibnitz 
(who denied the possibility of any interaction between spirit, 7.e., mind, 
and matter), the position of a mere silent spectator of the automatic 
movements of the body ; but is supposed as the invisible controller and 
guide of all its functions and movements. According to the mechanical 
conception, the body is an automatic machine ; acording to Stahl’s spiri- 
tistic conception it is an inert mechanismn wholly moved and guided by 
the soul, Carried to the society as a whole, the society or state would, 
according to the former conception, be a huge machine like Hobbes’ 7 
Leviathan, working automaticaliy under the stress of the individual forces 
acting in concert, adjusted according to the compact or constitution: 
(political conception) ; while according to Stahl it would be as a passive” 
instrument guided and developed by the presiding spirit of the society as- 
a whole, represented i in the personal ruler, according to moral order and: 
justice laid down by divine will and supported by temporal law. for: the 
purposes of the common social advance and. perfection. uae 
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Bichat was, however, somewhat metaphysical 
in the development of his vital theory; and 
although his theory was followed up and 
adopted by Kant, Schelling and Hegel and 
received support from the conclusions of 
the Historical Jurists (to the effect that social 
institutions are growths) which were naturally 
more in symathy with and allied to it than 
with the older theories of life and society, yet 
the acceptance of this theory was not universal 
till the positivists supported it by science. Comte 
adopted the fundamental principle of Bichat’s 
doctrine with modifications ; and, while reject- 
ing the antagonism preached by Bichat 
between physical and vital properties, admitted 
that the latter stood by themselves and could 
not be wholly reduced to or deduced from the 
physical and chemical properties of matter. 
In his Sociology he admitted the resemblance 
between vital and social phenomena, between 
organism and society, and here we find the first 
important position, after the doctrine of Law of 
Nature, in which the teaching of philosophy is 
accepted by empiricism and materialism in the 
name and in the interests of natural science 
and these two exhibit a tendency to approach 
each other for a common meeting place. 

The similarity of the society to the 


organism was superficially noticed at first by 


some (c.f. Schelling and Krause) to consist in 
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of society and 
organism, . 


the mutual correlation of the organic (i.e., ital). van 
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as well as social phenomena, activities and func- - 
tions,—the reciprocal interchange’ of passive as 
well as active services between each part or 
member and the others as well as the whole, their 
mutual inter-dependence for their common 
life, welfare and development ; and by others 
to consist in their external resemblance of 
structure whicli rendered possible the assimi- 
lation of the government, its various depart- 
ments, the church and the masses of people in 
the society to the head and the various organs 
and the body of the living animal (cf. 
Bluntschli >) but the positive or scientific 
assimilation of the two was elaborably under- 
taken by Spencer (1820-1903) Schaffe (1831- 
93) and Lillienfeld who approached the subject 
from the point of view of the likeness of the 
phenomena and laws of organic and social life 
and especially of the laws of their ‘‘ growth” 
or evolution. Here again, it must be admitted, 
that Philosophy led the way and Sciencefollow- 
ed to support the conclusions with its inductive 
proof. Schelling and Hegel were the great 
philosophers of evolution. The Historical. 
school, as we have seen, combined scientific, 
induction with metaphysical idealism when 
they adopted the evolutionary doctrine for. 
building up the jurisprudence of their school. ; 
But Darwin and Lamarck gave a thoroughly 
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positivistic, naturalistic or scientific turn to 
the conception of evolution. Darwin’s evolu- 
tionary theory of Biology was soon raised to 
a universal cosmic principle and applied by 
Spencer for the elucidation of his great philo- 
sophy of cosmic evolution; and Biological 
Sociology is its latest and greatest development. 
In estimating the precise relation in which the 
Sociological spirit and method of investigation 
stand to the Historical, I may remind you that 
the Historical school of law, while it contained, 
in the earlier stage, a double aspect, one meta- 
physical (borrowed from Schelling and Hegel, 
and the other positive (inductive or scientific), 
latterly limited its programme to the scientific 
exposition of the phenomenal relativity of Law 
to the historical conditions and accidental 
social elements surrounding it. It reached a 
lugher and more developed knowledge of this 
principle of relativity than was attained by 
its earliest exponents (c.f. Montesquieu ') in 
laying greater stress on the intrinsic than 
on the extrinsic conditions of positive law, 
ie., in recognising that Law is conditioned 
more intimately by the psychical state of 
the people than by the geophysical eviron- 


ments, and in emphasising the need of 


studying Law in relation to the other forms of 


The relation 
the 
Historical and 
Sociological 
schools, 


social life as interpenetrant. with all elements ma 
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of its activity aud culture. This idea of the 
historical jurists, víz., the necessary correlation 
and interdependence of all social phenomena 
including Law led on, as I have said before, to 
Comte’s conception of a unitary social science 
or Sociology which will be able to explain all 
of these different classes of phenomena by 
reference to analogous laws. Modern Biology 
discovered laws which also could be used to 
explain certain developments of social life ; and 
to Spencer is due the credit of clearly formula- 
ting the connection between biological and 
sociological research and transposing the laws 
of existence and growth, of adaptation to 
evironment and of evolution, from the field of 
organic to that of super-organic or social facts. 
The Sociological school thus contributed this 
new truth as to the nature of historical 
development of Law and other societary institu- 
tions viz., that they are progressive adaptations 
of the human society as a super-organism to 
its evironment. ' Society, according to Spencer, 
like the living organism, grows, differentiates 
in structure, develops a specialisation of func- 
tions through formation of different classes of 
men, multiplies by birth, i.e., separates from its. 
own substance parts anii of an independent- 
life, and dies. He compares the individual: 
members in a society with the different cells. 
of the organism and the different classes of 
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men with the different organs (e.g., the working 
classes are compared to the digestive organs 
and the ruling classes to the nerves). As in 
organic life, social growth takes place by the 
interior multiplication of cells already existing 
within the system as also by annexation of new 
cells from without, z.e., by increasing complexity 
of the inner structure as also by annexation 
(e.g., by conquest) of new provinces. The 
homogenious composition of early infant 
societies is gradually changed into a more 
complex organisation of specialised castes or 
social classes with special functions assigned 
to each, just as the simple cell of the lowest 
forms of life which performs all sorts of func- 
tions is evolved into the organised structure of 
the more advanced forms in animal life in 
which each organ has a separate function 
assigned to it. The nervous system itself, 
which controls the functions of the organs, 1s 
only one in the lower animals, governing both 
internal (e.g., digestive, respiratory, etc.) as well 
as external (e.g., those appertaining to the 
senses) organs and their functions; but in the 
higher animals it is differentiated into two 
co-ordinate systems. In. social organisms we 
likewise find civil and military administrations 
combined es and performed. through the 
Same machinery — primitive states and 
separated into on systems as the societies 
advance jin. civilization, _ ‘The societies. and 
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states are often divided up into several 
independent states either amicably or by civil 
war or colonisation. This resembles the 
phenomena of segmentation and budding, 
multiplication and birth of the lower animals. 
Evolution of society thus, according to Spencer, 
takes place like that of the animal organism 
by a process of continued integration and 
differentiation. ' 


There are some minor differences between 
these scientific exponents of the Organic theory 
of society which may be mentioned here. 
Lilienfield, for instance, regards not merely 
the ruling class but the entire population of 
the social group as constituting its nervous 
system and the other elements of the body 
sociale to be made up of the things possessed 
by the society, e.g., its land, wealth, means of 
communication, etc. Then again, most of the 
uphoiders of the Organic theory lean towards 
socialism or the extension of the state’s legis- 
lative and other powers and functions and the 
corresponding restriction of the individual,—. 
a natural conclusion arising from the. con- 
sideration of the fact of the complete subordi- 
nation and dependence of the parts of an. 
organism to the whole (see Schaffle); but 
Spencer, the English philosopher, true ‘to his: 
nationality and domicile, remained faithful ta’ 
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the individualistic doctrines and an advocate 
of free competition and extreme limitation of 
the state's social interference with the freedom 
of the individual. Many of these biological 
sociologists agree that society is a super- 
organism transcending, in the development and 
complexity of its structure, in the differentia- 
tion of its organs and variety of its functions, 
the vegetable and animal organisms‘ and 
regard the state merely as a type of social 
alliance. These two points, viz., the differences 
(a) between society and natural organisms and 
(b) between the state and natural groupings 
of men through community of interests became, 
however, moot points of controversy among 
sociological thinkers and jurists, and these 
gave rise, as we Shall see hereafter, to further 
developments of the science of Jurisprudence 
and legal philosophy. 

The purely organic view and conception 
of society and laws would logically lend 
favour to certain juristic theories and dis- 
countenance others; and itis here that this 
theory, although it has made a decided 
advance in the right direction on the former 


mechanical conception, has - been “regarded 


Limitations 
of the organic 
theory. 


as insufficient and incapable of further ime 
provement and modification. For- instance, 


the Organic theory of Law leads to a fatalistic 
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view of things. The emphasis or importance 
attached by it to the organic spontaneity of all 
growth, the fixity of its direction and of its 
final form and end, and the futility of attempts 
towards changing or improving upon this 
spontaneous and fixed course of evolution by 
any conscious eflort or direction from outside 
leads to the same practical conclusions as had 
been reached by the German Historical School as 
to the futility and mischievousness of legisla- 
tion and codification against the grain of the 
society. Law must grow from the society 
spontaneously as the plant from the seed. It 
is all fixed beforehand; no use attempting to 
change it by human effort. The Organic theory 
of Law, like the Historical, regards Law as 
“found,” and not made, and goes directly 
against the Analytical conception. It does not 
differentiate Law and Morals, like the Formal 
theory, as mutually exclusive of each other but 
regards them as complementary to, and co- 
ordinately related as “form” and “contents ” 
with, each other; both working together as 
the social cement for furthering the common 
weal and the means of its development and. 
perfection. , 

This fatalism, as a necessary concomitant i 
of the Organic conception of society and Law; 
arises out of seeing behind all social movements: 
the operation and influence of social (regarded. 
as a special kind of natural) forces, When: 
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Philosophy becomes positivistic and tries to 
seek explanation of social phenomena from 
their material external concomitants, just as 
we trace the cause of natural phenomena by 
looking for their antecedents, the resulting 
philosophy of law must be causal and fatalistic. 
Each natural phenomenon is taken as the 
resultant of the conditions preceding it and 
with these conditions as ‘cause, the pheno- 
menon is bound to appear. This is true in all 
natural sciences, physical, chemical or biological. 
Law is a social phenomenon, It directly 
emanates by way of legislation, or judicial 
decision, from the king, or the legislature or 
the judges; and the Analytical theory, when 
it regards it as made, created by the will 
of the lawgiver, looks to the surface only, for it 
takes the spokesman of the law for its source, 
without caring to penetrate deeper into the 
real nature of the forces which influence and 
guide the organs of the state in the framing of 
the law. The Positive sociological jurists are 
not therefore content to accept the Analytical 
view of the law and its origin ; but they take it 
as a social phenomenon produced by the 
legislative or judicial organs of the state 
passively under the influence of the deeper 
social forces. Legislatures, judges, and kings are 
mere mouthpieces or spokesmen of the law; 

the real causes are the dominant: forces in the 
society. They differ in their estimate of these 
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dominant forces but are agreed that they are 

natural and are not dependant on individual 

volition. As regarded by these positivists the 
development or growth of Law is organic and 
biological and not mechanical; but that does 

not make it more amenable to the freewill of 

man. Infact “freewill” itself is denied by 

; positivism: it is a self-deception under which 
we labour under a superficial view of things. 

The natural forces, which guide our will 

through motives, are ignored by mistake; and 

the motives, naturally arising out of the organic 
constitution of man and the environments and 

their operation and independently of our will, 

are mistakenly supposed to have originated 

directly from us, created and guided by our 

free will. | 

ee The doctrine of evolution has two sides or 
ofthe theory forms. The one, purely inductive and posi- 
aiiis tivistic, is the first and cruder form of the 
doctrine. It is merely the doctrine of organic 

growth along pre-established lines for a pre- 
determined end. It isa causal and fatalistic 
conception, and teleology or purpose (apart. 

from the absolute, divine or natural purpose 
inherent in the nature of the growing organism). 

has no place init. Evolution according to: 

this view is a blind naturalistic process accom: 

| panying or arising out of the struggle- of: the: 
individual, species, or clan for existence as. 

against others. Fitness to survive’ arises: 
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naturally out of this struggle by the natural 
elements and the crushing out of the weak 
and unfit. In society, Law is the expression of 
the forces which are for the time being 
dominant in this social struggle and kings, 
legislators and judges are the organs for the 
expression of these dominant forces. 

The deductive philosophical evolutionists, 
(Schelling, Hegel, Krause and their followers) 
as also the German Historical School regard 
evolution as a fixed process of growth and 
development arising out of the nature either of 
the absolute identity (Schelling) which is the 
metaphysical prius of both mind and matter, or 
of the absolute idea or thought (Hegel) of 
which matter is the logical counterpart, or of 
the popular genius or spirit (Historical School.) 
There is this difference between this philo- 
sophical theory of evolution and its naturalistic 
rendering by the positivists that the former 
takes a more comprehensive view of the final 
end of the cosmic process and regards it asa 
perennial movement towards self-realisation of 
the individual, which, as. it progresses, makes 
for the supremacy of the ego or free-will over its 
opposing environments and thus lets in teleo- 
logy or purposive: self- directed development 
to have its proper place i in the later stages of 
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from the early, naturalistic, biological con- 
ception of evolution and came to favour the 
view that purposive advance of society and 
law was not only an integral part of the 
process, but that, as society and law make pro- 
gress in civilisation, their evolution becomes 
less and less natural or fatalistic and more and 
more conscious, self-directed and purposive 
(teleological). 

In the growth of a plant or an animal 
from the seed or the embryo, the natural forces 
immanent in the seed or the embryo work out 
their preordained end (viz. the formation of the 
full-grown individual belonging to a certain 
species) in the pre-established way. There is 
no change either in the end itself (t.e., the 
species), or in the process of its gradual realisa- 
tion. This is not real evolution as Darwin 
understood it. In evolution the species itself 
changes. The naturalistic theory would ascribe 
even this change to the struggle for existence 
and natural selection (for the survival of 
the fittest) by which the species is gradually 
endowed with organs and faculties which: 
render it more capable to live and maintain: 
itself against the opposing forces of nature. 
Thus the final end or product itself gradually. ; 
becomes somewhat improved from what it was A 
before. In each society the popular consciousness: 
genius or spirit has, according to the German; 
Historic School, some dimly conceived end: 
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towards which its development tends. This end 
or purpose is fixed and the development of law 
must take its direction from that immanent 
tendency and final goal. This is the pure 
organic conception which does not recognise any 
possibility of real evolution. Why should not 
the society, in its intercourse and struggle with 
others of more advanced types, see better and 
modify its purposes and objects and mission ? 
Why should the popular spirit remain un- 
changed and _ unaliected by its constantly 
changing internal and external environments, 
increase of know ledge, commerce and power ? 
Lastly, the organic theory, as originally 
conceived by the positivists, wholly merged the 
individual in the society. This position was, 
in fact, the opposite extreme of what was 
asserted by the mechanical theory, viz., the sub- 
jection of the society to the individual. The 
latter regarded the society and the state as 
created by the will of the individual for his 
own ends; and their existence was justified in 
so far as they served those ends. The former, on 
the other hand, looks to the individual as a subor- 
dinate part of the social organism—as a mere 


The annihila. 
tion of the 
individual. 


product and a means. Spencer pointed out that — 


as societies develop, like individual organisms, 


from simple and homogeneous beginnings into 


more complex and differentiated structures the 


mutual dependence of their constituent elements 


(the individuals ~ and: classes) | constantly - n a 
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increases ; while the whole body (the Society as a 
whole) becomes more independent of the units 
of which itis composed. The philosophical 
jurists saw deeper and more distant truths, 
when they, of course with their metaphysical 
and deductive method of reasoning, asserted 
that in the perfection of the society or com- 
munity lies the perfection and self-realisation of 
the individual. The free ego is realised in the 
free community. The completest merger of 
the individual in the society, which, looked 
at from the positivist point of view, spells 
annihilation of his independent existence as 
individual, is, according to the philosophic 
view, really to be realised by the completest 
co-ordination of the two; for the merger 
is ellected by the cessation of all opposition 
between them—merger or unity of their zntevests 
which cease to be opposed to each other, so that 
the individual attains his highest freedom and 
individuality helped therein by the society as 
a whole in all particulars. ' 
Evolution of We shall see, in the next lecture, how the 
or Organic theory, with which the positivist socio- 
ctispredence lOists began to reconstuct the social and legal 
sciences, itself evolved and tended to coincide 
with and scientifically support the conclusions of 
the philosophers. Spencer, Schaffle and others. 
—while they admitted that social groops, it 
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comparison with animal bodies, were organisms 
of a superior type (super-organisms)—did not 
fully draw out the legitimate inferences 
which that admission involved ; and the course 
of development of Sociological jurisprudence 
was based on the careful examination of the 
special characteristics of this super-organism., 
We shall see that all the previous juristic 
theories of the different schools had to be 
reconstituted in the light of this revolutionised 
conception of organic relationship of the indi- 
vidual and the society ; and, in the course of this 
reconstruction, they tended to approach each 
other and form as it were an organic whole—an 
organic society of theories—wherein the theories, 
without losing their individuality, mutually 
correlated and complemented each other to 
serve the common purpose of building up the 
perfected jurisprudence of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 


44 
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- LECTURE VI. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL THEORIES OF JURISPRUDENCE 
(SCIENTIFIC THEORIES.) 


The Sociological juristic theories came to 
thrive at the close of the rgth and the begin- 
ning of the 2oth century asa result of the social 
and economic necessities of the times for which 
the older theories were found to be inadequate. 
The orthodox theories of the 17th and 18th 
centuries secured their fund of juristic prin- 
ciples either philosophically, from the elements 
of man’s reasonable nature, or empirically, by 
gathering them from the matured legal systems 
of Rome and England.’ These formed, what to 
them appeared to be, a perfect set of juridical 
rules which it was the duty of the rulers to ad- 
minister and enforce as positive law. Even when 
the Analytical School gave up speculations as 
to the Law of Nature and formally protested 
against it and satisfied itself with the pure 
theory of the Law as an arbitrary creation of 
the sovereign, the idea still prevailed that the 


existing fund of legal principles of Common | 


| eg., the Rationalistic or Law of Nature Schools. 

> Maine shrewdly observes that the principles of Eng. Equity, 
Supposed to have been evolved by the early ecclesiastical Chancellers out 
of the King’s conscience, as well as the: hidden principles of unwritten 
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Law and Equity, stored up in the pages of the 
Law Reports, together with the Statutes and 
the customs of the realm (adopted and recog- 
nised as positive law by the sovereign) was the 
ideal Law and that no positive or wide depar- 
ture from it would be justified or possible 
except by a deleberate Act of the Legislature 
under some special and pressing local or cir- 
cumstantial necessity. The imperative view 
of law, countenanced, chiefly in England and 
America, by the Analytical School, and founded 
on a mechanical conception of society, hardly 
supplied any workable test of the proper con- 
tents of the law for the guidance of legislators 
and judges except that of egoistic utility, 
which, as we have seen, became allied, in the 
early part of the 19th century, to the classical 
school of economics and encouraged, in obe- 
dience to the individualistic temperament and 
constitutional passion for liberty of the Eng- 
lish race, a policy of non-intervention in legis- 
lation and administration of justice. In the 
matter of free contractual liabilities of indivi- 
duals, the policy really worked, under the 
economic conditions of machine industry, in 
the interests of the economically stronger class- 
es and meant the destruction of the weaker and- 
poorer labourers. In the name of a theoretical-. 
ly perfect ideal of individual liberty of contract. 


Maine deprecates the theory of utility as the expression . of. i: 
mere truism, Ancient Law, Ch. IV. TAREN 
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for each and all, this policy was working the 
highest material injustice. English legislators 
and judges, in their conservatism characteristic 
of the race, joined in the working and adminis- 
tration of an alleged theoretically perfect legal 
system, the former seldom caring to make new 
laws which would curtail the individual's 
liberty of contract, and the latter bent upon 
administering ın concrete cases no rules except 
those which were contained in, or would be 
logically deduced from, the general principles 
enunciated in the statutes or precedents. 
Equity itself had by this time been as much 
stereotyped and incapable of expansion as the 
Common Law' and there was very little 
scope left for further indirect (judicial) legisla- 
tion. The theory which holds that the law 
and its changes are and must be voluntarily 
made by the sovereign and his delegates, and 
that they are not spontaneous growths, natu- 
rally did not suit the requirements of the 
prowing society, especially when, as in the 
latter part of the 19th century, each concrete 
case calling for justice was likely to present 
some novel situation and circumstances not 
contemplated and covered by the pre-existing 
rules and principles, and when persons in 
charge of legislation and adjudication were 
unwilling to indulge in the promulgation of 


+ See Maine—Ancient Law, Ch. TH, p: & and — A E, 
dence, Ch. V.. pe E | | 
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new principles which were likely to clash with 
their pre-conceived abstract ideals of free 
individuality in person, property and contract. 
Sir Henry Sumner Maine summarised the growth 
of individualism in progressive societies as one 
from status to contract.’ The exigencies of 
the times demanded a move in the contrary 


` direction which was opposed to the individual- 


ism of the 17th, 18th and early 19th centuries. 


The Formal theory of Jurisprudence, ad- 
vocated in the continent, likewise stood for 
the maximum individual liberty and minimum 
legislation. According to this theory as well, 
Law is made by the temporal ruler and sus- 
tained by his force and coercion; only that 
it should conform to the canon of individual 
liberty deduced from the nature of reason. 
Being more abstract than the Analytical Theory, 
it was still less adaptable to the administration 
of material justice; and its rigid differentiation 
of Law and morals, more pronounced than 
even that of the Analytical theory, made it 
obnoxious to the demands of social ethics for 
the protection and improvement of the weaker 
classes. Any theory of law, however profound. 
and thoughtful, which proceeds upon some. 
abstract and rigid preconceived principle or ideal- 
of right and justice and admits only of a process. 
of deduction therefrom for the formulation’ of. 


t Ancient Law, Ch. V, p. 170. 
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particular rules for particular cases, without the 
consideration of the peculiar advantages or dis- 
advantages of the parties or of the effect of 
their general application on the class to which 
the parties belong or on the society, would 
stand condemned in those days when the 
necessity} for such consideration was be- 
coming keener and more acutely felt than ever 
before. 

The Historical theory as well as the Meta- 
physical and Organic theories were also found 
to be unworkable in spite of their admission 
that law can not be stationery but must grow 
with the times. The Historical theory set rigid 
limits within which the growth is to take place, 
indicated by a pre-supposition of the nature of 
the popular genius or spirit ; and the Metaphy- 
sical Schools regarded it as a strictly dialectic or 
logical process determined by the nature of the 
absolute reality as conceived by their philo- 
sophy. They were in advance of the Analytical 
and Formal theories in so far as they recognised 
the fact and principle of growth in society and 
law ; but the defect lay in their looking upon 
growth not as a real evolutionary process but 
as something like a biological process, along 
lines already rigidly fixed and defined, from 


which no deviation was. possible. By holding 
that the growth itself is capable of calculation, 
both as to direction and extent, like the move- 
ment of celestial bodies, their theory of growth 


The Histori- 
cal, Meta- 
physical and 
Organic 
theories. 


Assumption 
of a complete 
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principles in 
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became as much in effect a mechanical-deduc- 
tive theory as the older static theories of juris- 
prudence’, Thus, from different directions and 
with different methods, all of these pre-existing 
theories went to form, each in its own way,a 
“ jurisprudence of conceptions ” which aspired 
to have secured a final and complete fund of 
legal or juristic rules and principles which 
would provide for all possible future cases 
requiring juridical settlement. The German 
jurists of the Historical School had such a fund 
in the classical jurisprudence of Rome supple- 
nented, where necessary, by the principles of 
Germanic customary law; those of the philo- 
sophical school had it in their Natural law (of 
the 17th and 18th centuries) or in their “ philo- 
sophic bases of positive law,” the “canons of 
‘liberty ’ or ‘reason’ or ‘harmonions develop- 
ment” (the more modern forms of Law of 
Nature) of the gth century. Concrete rules for 
all possible cases were presumed to be capable 
of deduction by each school from its appro- | 
priate fund by something like a mechanical 
method of syllogistic reasoning. The English 
and American jurists had such a fund in the 
principles of common law and equity stored up ` 
in their law reports. The common deficiency 
of all these theorists consisted in their insuffi- 
cient consideration of the fact that the practical . 


e. g. The Law of Nature, Formal and Analytical theories, 
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individual and social needs of life are of infinite 
variety and no preconceived set of principles 
can provide for them all. These needs grow 
more complex as the society grows, and the 
growth itself is not strictly logical; and hence 
the process of deduction from a stereotyped 
fund of legal principles in the administration 
of justice hopelessly fails in the actual affairs 
of life, and the result is material injustice in 
most cases 1n the name, and under the autho- 
rity, of a crabbed, effete and worn out system 
of law and formal theoretical justice. The 
Law of Nature Schools wanted to set up a code, 
the Historical School a body of case law, and 
the Analytical school a stock of principles 
embodied in both statute and case,law and 
insisted upon each administered rule of law to 
justify itself by its afhliation tothe parent 
stock; and thus they all came into conflict 
with the modern practical tendency which 


stands at the root of the sociological schools 


and wants the validity of each legal rule to 


be tested not with reference to pre-existing 


principles but to the ends to be subserved by 
it, e., the quality of the effect it will produce 


The modern 
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theories was thus intimately connected with 
the stern realities of life—the great and 
urgent need of readjusting social arrangements 
to.meet the new situatiens caused by rapid, 
and even revolutionary, changes in the world 
of economics through the developments of 
modern science. The countries of the world 
were now Closely knitted together by improved 
and new means of communication, invented 
by science, and the new situations demanding 
solution attracted attention throughout the 
civilised world. Modern science was chiefly 
responsible for these situations,’ and it naturally 
brought to bear all its resources on the discovery 
of the correct juristic theories that would suc- 
cessfully grapple them. The efforts of the 
greatest intellects of recent times in this direc- 
tion, so far as they bear upon the sociological 
reconstruction of jurisprudence, are marked by 
some prominent characteristics. The first relates 
to the sociological method of enquiry, the 
second to the sociological object or end, and 
the third to the sociological means for the 
attainment of this object or end of jurispru- 
dence. i 

(1) The sociological method implies a 
wider range of investigation of the facts and 
laws of societies, ancient and modern, and of all: 
degrees and stages of civilisation, with a view 


e.g., by revolutionising commerce and industries, 
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to secure a sounder scientific basis and theory 
of social life than had hitherto been attained. 
Indeed, here we enter into a stage of compara- 
tive social sciences, including comparative juris- 
prudence, history, linguistics and religion. The 
study was no longer limited to the comparative 
study of English Common Law and the Roman 
Law as was done by the older Analytical 
jurists, or to that of the Roman Law and the 
ancient Germanic institutions and their subse- 
quent developments which had satisfied the 
German Historical School, but was extended to 
the social history. of all Aryan peoples. It 
even enriched its data by the maturest results 
of Ethnological and Anthropological researches 
regarding the nature and laws of human society 
and race evolution. Comparative jurisprudence 
thus became the broadened form of the older 
Historical Jurisprudence based on more advan- 
ced scientific principles. With gradually 
widening outlook and field of enquiry, it soon 
developed into the Ethnological and Anthro- 
pological Jurisprudence and contributed ıts 
rich materials to the main science of Sociology 
and Sociological jurisprudence. 

(2) The second, f.e., the sociological 
conception of the end or object of jurisprudence 


implies a transference of attention, in social 
sciences and jurisprudence, from abstract liber- 
ties and rights :of the individuals to the 


The sociologi- 
cal end or 
object. 
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ee S comparison of the legal institutions of. various: 
“peoples grew so rapidly that juridical. ethnology 
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protect. A social group is now studied, not as 
a mere collection of individuals, but as repre- 
senting an interest for which they have united 
together. Several classes or groups inside a 
society are thus held and regarded as represent- 
ing several or distinct interests whose comple- 
mentary or adverse character with reference to 
each other marks the sympathy or hostility of 
the groups. Interests themselves thus come to 
be classified as appertaining to the individual, 
or to his class, or to the society as a whole, 
This attitude of sociological jurisprudence is 
also explained by the necessity which, as 
explained above, gave rise to it,—the practical 
necessity of adjusting the conflicting interests 
of individuals and classes,—which demanded 
that juristic enquiry into social matters should 
look, beyond the mere will of the individuals to 
associate together, to the interests and purposes 
that supplied motives to their will to enter 
into and maintain an associated life. 

= In describing the above characteristics of. 
the sociological school, Prof. Del Vecchio. 
observes :—“ The historical analysis of. Law: 
was accompanied by a great extension ‘in. 
research of which it was both the cause. and: 


effect. Different times and nations were studied. | 


which up to that time had escaped examination, | 
because they were thought unworthy | of its. H 
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is now considered a distinct science. Its vast 
design 1s far from being fully realised, but still 
it is undeniable that the comparative study of 
the various races, especially in their first stages 
of juridical development, has thrown no little 
light upon the genesis and later development 
of law. Comparative philology greatly helped 
discoveries of prehistoric juridical facts (espe- 
cially in the splendid work done by Leist). 
Even more important, in its consideration of 
the intrinsic coefficients of law, was the aid of 
economic studies which, in giving rise to the 
discussion. of method, bore rich fruit. The 
conflux of these various currents necessarily 
resulted in partial. contradiction, since the 
diferent starting points were necessarily reflec- 
ted in the final conclusions concerning the 
same subject. It is not surprising that those 
who, following Darwin and Spencer, took a 
biological point of view of human society gave 
its organic conception an exclusive and perhaps 
erroneous meaning. This also explains, if it 


does not justify, the excessive predominance _ 
given by the economic school to the economic > 


element. in the determination of social struc- 
tures.: | : Mea eg 7 es 


(3). As : an outcome 2 of the he cherie! » Soctological. 
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development of sociological thought marked 
by the remoulding of the organic conception 
of society. Society came now to be regarded as 
a super-organic ora psychological unit or body, 
because it presented features not capable of 
explanation by the organic conception. In 
the first stage, the outcry led by the Marxian 
socialists was directed against the extreme 
partiality of the governments and laws to 
protect and preserve the status quo of the indi- 
viduals and classes regarding their freedom of 
personal activity and enterprise (including 
contracts), even if such freedom, under the 
altered industrial conditions, resulted in wide- 
spread injury to the bulk of the society. Social 
interest was, at this stage, identified’ with the 
interest of the majority ; and, under the influence 
of the organic theory of society, the interests of 
the individuals, t.e., of the minority, were sought 
to be sacrified for the interests of the masses. 


Gradual It gradually dawned upon the sociological 
iy thinkers that the very existence of diverse 


ociological ~— — 
rai a independent and even clashing interests of the. 


different parts of the society, z.e., the antagonism 
of the interests of individuals or minorities and 
those of the bulk, majority, or the whole, 
indicated some difference between social and 
biological constitutions, and that the organic: 
doctrine of the wholesale merger of the indivi“ 
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dual in the society required to be revised. 
Moreover, the growing importance of the 
interests and purposes of life and liberty, and the 
growing demand for intelligent and deliberate 
efforts for the reconstitution of society for the 
better provision and protection of these interests, 
and also the practical utility and benefit of such 
efforts proved by the recent social legislations 
called for a scientific theory of society such as 
would justify such efforts and establish their 
possibility of success better than the organic 
theory which relegated individuals and societies 
to the position (as respectively the parts and 
wholes, without any possibility of conflict 
between them, of an organic entity) of mere 
passive products of naturalistic, biological or 
evolutionary processes and forces. The psychic 
element in man and human society was thus 
brought into prominence for distinguishing them 
from vegetable and animal organisms; and the 
successful use made of it by men, singly as 
well as in groups, to rise superior to the social 
and other opposing environments was pointed 
out to establish and support the new scientific 
view that the individual was more than a mere 
product or limb of the society in which he 
lives. Ethnological and Anthropological 
sciences gave rise to race psychology; and the 
latter freed sociology and jurisprudence from 
the shackles of the pure organic theory and lent 
scientific support to the social utilitarianism 
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of an improved type by which social interests, 
instead of being allowed to override individual 
interests in all cases and respects, were required 
to be balanced, as tought by Jhering, with 
individual interests in every case for the purpose 
of finding out the true practical adjustment 
that would produce the best practical results. 
It is often seen that great and fundamental 
Leaders of i O 
joista a changes in the world of thought are first 
movements, adumbrated by some great leader whose first 
vigorous sketches of the new lines of study and 
thought awaken others to follow up the 
indicated lines more elaborately and thorough- 
ly. Each of these new lines of thought is now 
taken up by new men, sometimes singly, 
sometimes in conjunction by many, and made- 
the subject of special research till fresh results, 
more advanced, scientific or philosophical, : are: 
reached which were imperfectly realised: by: the. 
master. Socrates, Plato and Aristotle Were 
such leaders or masters of thought in ancient 
Europe; and each, as we have seen, had been 
followed up by others along lines pre-indicated . 
by them. Grotius, Descartes, Bacon, Hobbes; . 
Kant, Savigny, Schelling and Hegel were ‘in. 
their turn such leaders of new thoughts: and. 
juridical, scientific, or philosophical movements : 
in the 17th, 18th and goth centuries... Comte. 
Spencer. and Jhering may be taken as masters, 
in a. similar sense, of the new sociological : 
thought, and the last, as the jurist: who ushered: 
a 
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in the new sociological jurisprudence of the 
closing 19th century—-the century that had 
seen sO many unprecedented advances and 
revolutions in science, commerce, industry and 
politics. In Jhering, we find all the above 
characteristics, of. sociological jurisprudence, 
combined in his presentation of the new socio- 
logical view of Law, its means and ends. | 
shall first summarise his conclusions and ther 
separately discuss the principal traits of socio- 
logical jurisprudence as sketched by him and 
as developed by others, contemporaneously 
with him and afterwards. 

[bering was neither a great philosopher 
like Kohler, nor a great biologist or ethnolo- 
vist like Spencer or Poste, nor a great psycho- 
logist like Tarde or Ward; but most of his 
teachings, backed by the strongest common 
sense and innate aptitude, amounting to genius, 
for recognising justice, and unique sociological 
insight as to the true position and nature of 
the individual in his relations to the society, 


Jhering’s 
genius for 
juristic 
conclusions, 


have a catching eloquence of easy perspicacity a 


and a genuine ring of truth, carrying conviction, 
which we seldom find in the. more elaborate. 
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parade of research and effort followed by what 
seems to be a paltry conclusion, which again, 
unless it repeats a commonplace truism, is 
often either unconvincing, or useless on account 
of its hesitating and conditional formulation 
and limitations. Statistics and research are 
goodin their way ; but they are useless if there 
is no genius for conclusions (which is philo- 
sophy) behind them. The truth of the conclu- 
sion is not to be lesser than the materials but 
must rise higher than them in its generalisation. 
Modern science has yet to realise that induction 
is truly fruitful when there is true imagination, 
philosophy or genius to handle it. Jhering 
had such a philosophy though he had not the 
abstruse and laboured philosophy of the post- 
Hegelians. Besides, he had his comparative 
and ethnological jurisprudence and sociology, 
though not the improved schemes, methods and. 
and statistics of the professed twentieth-century 
scientists who exhaust themselves as well as the 
patience of their readers in displaying their 
weapons and proving that they are terrific ia 
but they mostly lie buried under the weight of; 
these weapons, for the genius or strength to use 
them is wanting. Di abs 
Jhering (1818-1892) was a social utilitarian, 
He waged war against the German Hi istorical. 
School and opposed their position that Law 
is unchangeable except by way of peacefih. 
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Law, he maintains, is, like its origin, 
neither spontaneous nor peaceful. It is the 
result of constant struggle or conflict with a 
view to attain peace and order. It is, besides, 
very often deliberate. The theory of spontaneous 
growth stands refuted by the growing and 
successful legislations, for instance, in Germany 
and in England; and those legislations were 
based on purpose or utility. Jhering’s utili- 
tarlanism 1s, however, unlike Bentham's or 
Austin’s, not individualistic but social or 
sociological. It 1s a mistake to deal with human 
affairs, acts and institutions, as facts of external 
nature; for the former are all directed to a 
purpose or future end and are means to such 
ends, whereas the latter are wholly and blindly 
subject to causal or antecedent conditions. 
jhering also controverts the Kantian position, 
that the sense of right and justice or category 
of abstract reason, innate in man, shapes the 
legal system; but insists that laws are framed — 
tor some practical material object, end or 
purpose suited to serve the interests of the 
society for which they are. intended. Prof. 
Roscoe Pound says, “ Whereas the ph ilosophical 
jurist, adopting an. ideological interpretation 
of legal history, considered that principles of 
justice and right are. discovered (a. priori) and 
expressed in _tules, | ‘and the- historical. jurist 
tought that principles of justice. are found by 
experience. and” “developed. into: ‘rules; Jhering 
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held that means of serving human. ends are 
discovered and fashioned consciously into 
laws.“ The Philosophical and Historical as 
well as the English Analytical Schools were 
equally growing academic ; and their jurisprud- 
ence, each in its own way, became one of 
“conceptions,” out of touch with the actual! 
realities of hfe. They were respectively pressing 
either (a) some a priori theories of right and 
justice derived from categories or canons of 
abstract liberty, or self-realisation of the ego, or 
the absolute; or (b) deductions from principles 
of the ancient Roman Law or Germanic insti- 
tutions laboriously collected by lustorical and 
comparative investigation; or (c) the time- 
honoured rules and principles of the English 
Common Law ;-~on the assumption that they 
were perfect, without testing them by the results. 
of their practical application m the present 
State of the society or their suitability to its 


— present requirements. 


Jhering’s practical realism led him to. ‘ay 
down his celebrated doctrine of interests, 
Himself a great Romanist and. comparative: 
jurist, he traced the development of the actual, 
methods of Law and administration of “justice: 
and found that, in the earliest stages, Law: 
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conception of legal rights evolved afterwards 
by generalisations from these actions allowed 
by Law. Persons to whom the law granted 
actions for injuries were supposed to have rights; 
and actions came to be recognised as mere 
imeans of vindicating these rights. Legal 
theory thus advanced backward, beginning with 
tlie actions which lie. on the surface and 
proceeding towards the rights which are logi- 
cally antecedent to their remedies in action. 
Further analysis and quest for the logical 
foundations of things would disclose that legal 
rights are, in their turn, merely means conferred 
by Law for securing and protecting interests 
which it recognised as deserving its support. 
By this theory of interests Jhering gave a death 
blow to the formal and individualistic concep- 
tions of Law, held alike by most of the former 

schools,’ which limited the function of Law to 
the fixing of a social order which will guarantee, 
to each individual, the largest sphere of free 
activity commensurate with similar. spheres of 
"ree activity of others. The older theories 


regarded Law. as a mere: formal system fulfilling 


its mission merely by providing security and 
bberty. of -activity. for the individual. without 
any concern for the: subjects, needs, aspirations 
or moral: -worth of ‘the. individual activities... 
: the ‘importance: ‘attached’ to the. wills: cof © 
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individuals, they moreover emphasised the idea 
that the individuals in society are, as isolated 
self-contained units, bent upon treading on one 
another’s heels ; and that the rulers and persons 
in authority are naturally inclined to encroach 
upon individual freedom, by misuse of power, 
for purposes of self-aggrandisement. It thus 
became necessary to oppose the individual and 
his rights to the society, and to conceive the 
function and business of Law to be the negative 
one of protecting each individual against the. 
trespass of his fellow subjects or of the rulers. 
Jhering, however, assigned to Law, by his new 
doctrine, a practical sphere of usefulness. and 
besides converted ıt into a sociological institu- 
tion, growing and developing with the society 
and the immense variety of interests represented 
and subserved by its various sections. Law, 
as tought by Jhering, has to take note of the 
various interests valued in a society, to estimate 
their respective worth and importance, follow 
their historic progress and changes from time 
to time, and shape-itself so as to best suit their. 
protection in the present, and co-ordinated 
furtherance in the future, with due regard to` 
their character and value. The individual: 
thus comes under the cognisance of Law only. 
through or on account of the interests which he: 
represents and consequently. acquires a a social | 
character, i.e., the character of a social product ;, 


for all interests are manifestly the outcome 
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of social conditions and are realised only in 
and through the society. No abstract apriori 
scheme or code of legal rules can, in this view, 
be deductively evolved from a supposed 
universal concept of human nature, reason or 
liberty, for human interests are not uniform. 
They are often antagonistic, and vary indefi- 
nitely with different persons and circumstances, 
Prof. Korkunov supports Jhering’s ‘ theory of 
interests’ as against the ‘ theory of (protection 
of) wills (iberty)’ by pointing out, (1) that laws 
do not enforce all contracts but only those that 
represent interests which are regarded, on 
account of their importance and moral worth, as 
worthy of protection ; (2) that even persons with 
no wills, e.g., idiots, insane persons, and even 
unborn infants, are invested with legal rights ; 
(3) that interests of persons are often protected 
by Law even against their wills, as in the case 


of minors and spend-thrifts ; so that laws often | 


have objects other than the protection of wills ; 


but there is no law which does not, directly or 
indirectly, protect interests ; and (4) that Law 
often creates and protects rights and interests — 


Korkunov's 
defence of 
Jhering’: 
doctrine 


which are not attached to individuals but to __ 
groups or classes of men (e.g., corporations), 


who may have common interests but can. 


not, without the: help of- fiction, be said ; 
to have a will, which ‘Belongs: ‘only, to + single. a 


individuals.’ wo 
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Jhering’s = Ss Shering makes clear his social utilitari- 
tarianism. anism by establishing that egoism or self- 
interest itself is furthered by enlisting the 
interests of others in its service. Sometimes, there 
is a natural co-operation of the interests of many 
people, e.g., inside a family. In the majority 
of cases, however, there is a conflict, and accord- 
ingly they bave to be combined artificially ; eg., 
where a master engages a servant in his work 
on payment of wages. All communal purposes 
and social ends are thus participated in by 
individuals through their self-interests being, 
naturally or artificially, united with the general 
purpose or end. The most general and 
organised purposes of the state are similarly 
socialised, and the individuals are made to 
The lever of participate in them, by the “ lever of interest” 
ped b devised by Law. Law's sanctions serve a good 
tions. deal to make the individuals perceive that it 
is to their interest to be socialised, as willing 
co-operators, for furthering the common social. 
ends, when otherwise, i.e., in the absence of such’ 
sanctions, they would fail to see their usefulness. 
to themselves as individuals, or would consider: 
it to be too remote to call for voluntary ae 
active co-operation. Social activities >it: 
furtherance of general social interests are inde 


taken by individuals e the appeal, either 
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leads to self-denial and is embodied in the 
precept “ I exist for the world.” Interest in- 
cludes everything conducive to physical well- 
being, such as liberty, wealth, health, property, 
family, &c.; and Law, by its protection and 
security of these interests, is conducive to self- 
interest. As civilisation advances, the indivi- 
duals get more and more socialised by the rise 
of the ethical feeling along with the increase of 
knowledge and appreciation of the value and 
interest subsisting in the social ends. They 
become more and more alive to the fact of 
their mutual dependence in society for the sake 
of their individual as well as common interests, 
and more and more knitted together by the 
lever of interests, in the shape of compensation, 
reward or punishment, supervised and enforced 
by Law as well as by the ethical feeling for the 
common purposes and undertakings, like trade 
and public and social duties. They feel that 
they can accomplish more towards the attain- 
ment of interests when they co-operate together 
than by,single-handed effort. 

So, according to Jhering, social purposes, 
ends, or interests are larger and higher than 


individual. interests; for while individual. 
interests. are antagonistic to each other, social 
interests support and. help the realisation. of 


the individual interests. Law) is the. chief 


means, supported{by. ithe forces and coércion of 
the state, to: Prevent conflict of interests sand for 
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the furtherance of the social ends. Society has 
other means as well, for these socialising ends, 
to secure co-operation of individuals and the 
restoration of balance, in case of economic or 
other disturbances leading to want of equili- 
brium and solidarity, like compensation, reward, 
wages of all kinds in money, kind, or honour— 
the quid pro qui of exchange, competition 
keeping down price, &c.; but Law, vested with 
coercion which is the monopoly of the State, 
is the chief means to these ends. Society and 
State are thus distinguished ; and Law and its 
co-ercion and the organisation of the govern- 
ment are the characteristics distinguishing the 
State from the Society. Law (and its co-ercion) 
supports the lever of interest (material and 
ethical) naturally subsisting imn the society. 
Society, based on interest, may extend beyond 
the geographical limits of the state organisa- 
tion. 

Jhering’s doctrine of purpose which pro- 
poses to test Law by its social ends is a 
thoroughgoing doctrine of reform. ‚It would 
not take lying down the Law and its slow and 
circuitous spontaneous development as inevit: 
able, like the Historical school. It regards Law. 
as capable of being deliberately and intelli- 
gently shaped and adjusted, as it should bey: 
for social purposes and recognises its distinc: 
tive characteristic of co-ercion as well as: its 
origin in the state, This view therefore is. nat 
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fatalistic but more practical, and encourages 
the Imperative theory of Law of the Analytical 
jurists. The theories of Norms, of Binding, 
Bierling and others, no doubt received much of 
their inspiration from Jhering. 

In this connection | may usefully quote 
Prof. Roscoe Pound’s remarks about Jhering, 
“To one who thinks of Society as recognising 
interests and creating rights to secure them 
Law ıs very likely to be made rather than found. 
We should expect him therefore to construct 
an Analytical if not an Imperative theory. 
Accordingly, though the rise of legislation in 
Germany under the Empire has no doubt 
contributed, the influence of [hering’s teleologi- 
cal method is to be seen in the prevalence, 
my recent German thought, of many of the 
characteristics and much controverted doctrines 
of the Analytical School. Many ideas of which 
we think as distinctly Austinian have come to 
be common-places in the newer literature. 
Thus it is held necessary to discuss whether 
public law is really law, to argue whether and 
low far international law is law, to point out 
that customary law obtains its authority from 
the state, some even laying. down Austin’s 
doctrine of tacit command, and to insist that 
whatever agencies may formulate legal rules 
they obtain their legal character from the state. 


This Analytical bent is ‘especially marked in 
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general theory of Law (Allgemeine Rechtslehre) 
in which the influence of Jhering has been 
stronger than in those upon the philosophy 
of Law. In Austin’s case there was an obvious 
connexion between his theories and the legis- 
lative reform movement which was before his 
eyes as he wrote. Similarly in Jhering’s case the 
relation of his theories to the reform movement 
that led to the downfall of the Romanists of 
the Historical school is sufficiently clear. Those 
who feel strongly the need of thoroughgoing 
reform are likely always to take an imperative 
position, since their hope lies in legislation. 
Usually itis only by procuring an authoritative 
expression of the will of the community that 
they may expect to establish their ideas in the 
legal system of the present.” 

Jhering’s theory of crimes and punishment 
is also characterised by his general theory of 
Law. Law being meant for social security and 
ends, and crime a menace to the conditions of 
existence of society, that Law requires it to be 
prevented by punishment. Punishment there- 
fore should be looked upon and fixed as 
‘L.weckstrafe, t.e., as a means to social ends 
with an eye to the future and not as (as held. 
by Kant or Hegel) “ Vergeltung-strafe,” tés 
as retributive or compensatory of the- wrong: 
done in the past. Punishment is hence to be: 
adjusted not to the nature of the crime but: to. 
the nature of the criminal—not to the specific, 
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action, but to the abstract menace to the society 
arising Out of all that type of acts. Its severity 
should be graded in proportion to the magni- 
tude of the social advantage expected to arise 
therefrom or of the social injury or danger 
expected to be removed or prevented. The 
real menace arises not from specific criminal 
acts but from the criminal disposition of men 
leading to repetition of such acts. Hence in 
punishing the man or his criminal disposition 
(and not the crime) with a view to his or its 
correction, we must find out the degree of 
culpability out of which the act resulted and 
not the act itself. The menace to society 
arising out of the crime is two-fold—objective 
and subjective; 2.e., it depends on the value of 
the social possession or interest assailed by the 
crime and the degree and kind of the unsocial 
disposition of the individual of which it is the 
index and evidence; and punishment must 
have a regard for both. 

Jhering was an investigator of ancient law, 
especially Roman Law, of the highest order (vide 


his Geist des Romischen Rechts, &c. pub. 1852, 


1858). He was a great critic and rival of 
Savigny’s pre-eminent scholarshipin that depart- 
ment, and a comparative jurist, philologist 


and ethnologist (as his posthumous works, e.g., 


‘Summary of. 
Jhering's 
services. 


Vergeschishte der. Indo-European and ‘Entwis 5 m 


Kelungs geschichn des  Romischen rechte, 


would show). His juristic use of the doctrine 5 z ; z 
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of interest ; his comparison of egoistic interests, 
utilised as ‘lever’ or motives of social activity 
in the shape of reward and force (co-ercion of 
law and public sentiment), and the social 
motives of sacrifice, duty and love; and his 
analytic idea of Law as moving progressively 
from consciousness of ends clearly indicate the 
psychological trend of his jurisprudence. He 
fought alike against the eternal unprogressive 
Natural Law and the abstract deductive legal 
philosophy of the rational and idealistic schools 
as also against the national jurisprudence of the 
Historical School, He simultaneously sought 
for the untversal theory of law which will be con- 
versant with the practical purposes of life'; and, 
lastly, he fought for social purposes, seeing tn 
them the fruition of individual purposes (per 
contra the Analytical school). We thus see in him 
a combination, in an embryonic form, of all the 
chief traits of the later sociological? jurisprud- 
ence which I have noted above ;—the traits 
which have been subsequently developed extra- 
ordinarily and with great scientific precision 
in more recent times. But Jhering still 
stands out as a OORS, calling for 
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! The Historical School EP up to a national theory of Law 
and did not notice, muck less explain, the universal or common facts | in 
the. legal phenomena of all societies and nations; the philosophical 
schoo! aimed at perfect laws and logical deductions therefrom not beans 


to practical life, 


3 de, the psycho-sociological Jurisprudence as apposed. | to. ‘the: 


earlier positivistic theories. E 2 Pat Gabel 
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further progress along the lines of teleology. 
He raised science towards philosophy and 
drew philosophy to science and practical 
life. 

(1) The widening of the horizon of scienti- 
fic investigation was sufficiently clear in Comte 
himself. Positivism, resting on induction, 
sought to make it as perfect as possible by 
enlarging the data upon which the inductions 
were to rest. It was by this enlarged and 
developed induction from collective facts of 
societies that Comte had obtained his funda- 
mental law of social statics, t.e., the law of the 
organic dependence of the individual on his 
social environments and his inevitable and 
necessary position as a member of some 
socal unit like the family or clan. Ít not 
only established man’s sociological nature 
trom facis collected to prove that man never 
lived except as a member of a family (the 
primary social unit), but also the laws of 
social dynamics, viz., that social institutions 
and phenomena are produced, established and 
developed,—are in fact determined—by the 
direction of the dominant social forces, 2.e., the 


tendencies and desires of thé dominant classes 


in society. The process of comparative study 
and enlarged induction was extensively carried 
on in | Biology and Zoology by Darwin and 
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carried to Sociology and social evolutions by 
Spencer who collected a large body of anthro- 
pological and ethnological materials for the 
purpose of his social science (sociology) and 
sociological theories. The object of these 
efforts was to reach scientific truths, as to the 
origin, nature and development of human 
societies and institutions, which would be 
universally applicable, and not limited to 
particular societies or nations; i.e, to find 
out and explain the common features in the 
legal and social systems and institutions of 
all mankind. They thus sought to remove 
what was pointed out by the philosophical 
schools to be the defect of the old Histori- 
cal school by scientific extension of the 
inductive researches and investigations. A 
host of other enquirers," attracted by the 
infinite possibilities of such positivistic 
social science, joined in the enquiry from 
all parts of the world, and sociological facts 
were gathered from the observation. of the 
European nations, the Israelites and Phzeni- 
cians, the Mexicans, etc., and of less civilised 
races, ¢.g., the Polynesians, the Africans, and. 
some Asiatic peoples. This procedure of pro+: 
gressive extension has gone on indefinitely: 
Each new attempt was found insufficient.. and. 
called for more comprehensive,—wider and: 
deeper,—research. Primitive peoples | were: e not 
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nature of humanity.’ Comparative sociology 
and ethnology (including anthropology) became 
the goal or scientific idol of the time and the 
allied science of comparative law (jural ethno- 
logy) has thus come, in most recent times, to be 
regarded as the science “ which by a compara- 
tive study of the customs and laws of all peoples 
aims at the discovery of the general process of 
development of jural ideas and institutions and 
of the causes which determine them and the prin- 
ciples by which they operate.” “It is divided 
into two parts, ‘special’ (or analytic) and 
‘general ° (or comparative), The former studies 
a specific jural system from five points of view ; 
its morphology, stratigraphy, genealogy, psy- 
chology, and philosophy ; and it therefore has 
five subdivisions. The latter part (comparative 
jural ethnology) aims to discuss the general 
principles and causes of jural evolution by the 
aid of comparisons of the several systems of 
Law already analysed by the first branch of the 
sclence.”? This description of the science of 
Jurisprudence given by a master of juristi: 


method of the 20th century will indicate the 


- Description 


of modern 
comparative 
Law or Jural 
Ethnology. 


immense depth as well as the breadth of modern _ 


jurisprudence and to what great extent socio- 
logical researches have contributed towards its 


development.: The: analytic part of the science 3 


1 See Stemmets—Classifation - of social types, yor i, ‘Evolution i : 





of Law series, 
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which represents the depth of the science’ 
nowadays aspires, while dealing with the parti- 
cular jural system of a given society, to (a) 
the classification of its jural practices and rules 
under different heads and topics (morphology), 
(b) the ascertainment of the present type of its 
social organisation, e.g., feudal, gentilic, &c.,and 
the proportion of their mixture as evidenced 
by them (stratigraphy), (c) the evolution (both 
morphologic and stratigraphic) of the system 
and its stages (genealogy), (d) the relation, 
compatibility or otherwise, of the ideas and 
and sentiments of the people, z.e., individuals 
or the classes, and of the predisposing social, 
including economic, moral and religious, condi- 
tions with the jural system (psychology) 
and (e) the ultimate causes (philosophy) of 
the jural phenomena so far as they are 
ascertained from the antecedent physical, strati- | 
graphic, genealogical and social-psychological 
conditions traced back to their very beginnings. 
Sociclogy and sociological jurisprudence did- 
not of course set out with such an onerous and. 
all comprehensive programme. In fact the 
Thecausat Carlier sociologists and sociological jurists. 
character of followed the “ method of predetermined limits yi 


the science as 


woed and sought to explain Society, Law and. 


the positivis- 


heer Government with reference to some one òr: Be 


sociological few of its more important determining causal 


jurists. 
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antecedents ; but all through its development, 
this sociological method of investigation of jural 
phenomena and their evolution, as described 
above, bas taken up throughout the strictly 
scientific attitude of looking upon jural 
practices, or the observed courses of permissive 
conduct in societies, rather than ‘legal rules’ 
as the proper and primary subject-matter of 
the science, and sought for their causal expla- 
nation in the antecedent physical, biological 
and psychological predisposing conditions, In 
fact, the preponderant tendency of this school 
has been towards a search for the causal antece- 
dents than for final ends of jural facts and rules 
which are regarded more as natural results than 
as voluntary means for preconceived ends '. 
The causal foundations and factors which 
go to form and develop Law have now been 
broadly classified under different heads :—-e.¢., 
A. the Geo-physical; B. the Economic; C. 
the Biologic ; D. the Racial ; E. the Religious ; 
F. the Psychologic; G. the Political; H. the 
Social; and the process of legal evolution has 
itself been inductively found to follow laws 
differently enunciated by different sociological 
jurists *. At present I refrain from entering 


‘ This refers to sociological jurisprudence proper, i.e. of the 


positivistic type, Jhering exposed it, 


* See Vol. IN. The Evolution of Law series. The difference 


arises out of different jurists, laying stress on some one (or more) of 


these factors (differently selected) as the determining agent of lega! 


wolution. 
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into these in further detail. Some of these will 
be discussed in more appropriate places ' 

(2) The doctrine of ‘interest’, and 
paramount influence in social groupings, was 
discussed with great vigour by sociologists 
like Mohl (1799—1875), Stein (1815—18g0), R. 
Gacist (1816--1895) ; and its application for the 
purposes of the science of Law was a great 
achievement of Jhering (1818—1892). The 
technical use of the term ‘society’, as opposed 
to the ‘state’, began with St. Simon, who meant 
by it an association organised without legal or 
governmental coercion but by love and fellow- 
feeling. The Socialists like Marx, Engels, &c., 
who followed the lead of St. Simon, however, 
used the term to include organisations exercis- 
ing coercive power, provided that power was 
exercised for upholding what they regarded a 
just economic order. In fact, their so-called 
ideal ‘societies’ would be even more interfering 
with individual liberiy, especially economic 
liberty, than most modern states. Hegel had 
given a philosophic exposition of civil society 


as a grouping logically standing between the 


fanuly and the state,—as an intermediate step 


in the dialectic development of the family into: 
the State. The primary social unity ~of the: 
family is dissolved by disruption of the members. : 
into the diversity of the civil society by way of z 


1 EF., where the di ferent subdivisions of the sociological pen 
are discussed, see below. o ee 
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antithesis, and it is next followed by the higher 
synthetic organisation of the state in which 
there is co-ordinated combination alike of the 
unity of the family and the diversity of the 
society. This would put Society as included 
and incorporated within the State. The Socio- 
Jogical school sought to make a scientific study 
of the various forms of human associations 
and thev arrived at the doctrine of interest ; but 
they did not all agree as to the relationship of 
society as the total of the several social groups 
to the state. Mohl regards society as distinc- 
tive of those affiliations which are based on 
community of interest. It includes all in- 
voluntary social associations, more or less 
organised, which severally grew up in a given 
region each starting with, and developing for, a 
given set of common interests ; and society thus 
becomes the sum—total of these associations 
spontaneously growing up as free expressions 
of these several interests independently of Law, 
the State and its coercion. The (philosophical) 
Organic school had conceived of these group- 


ings as organs of the social body as a whole 


‘the state) each serving for some of its needs (CI. 
Ahrens) ; but Mohl's objection to this theory 
was that many human groupings embrace 
individuals belonging to different states (CE. 


the Church) and serve purposes not regarded as 


forming part of the purposes of the state. Thus 


this doctrine of interests, besides setting up the. 


By the Socto- 
logical school, 


Mohi. 
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society as co-existent with and indepeudent of 
the state, went somewhat to disprove the bio. 
logical theory itself of Krause and his followers, 
some groups, e.g., family or tribes, are united 
by community of origin, some by unity of 
territorial location (cf. commune, or state). 
These are also involuntary associations but are 
differentiated from society by their not being 
based on community of interests. There are, 
besides, voluntary groups with common 
interests like partnerships and clubs which arise 
out of agreement and contract but they are 
not permanent and can be terminated in the 
same way. 

Stein was more Hegelian in this respect 
and described society as the ‘life’ of the state, 
t.e. the economic life that pulsates in the 
community inside the incorporating regulations 
ol the state. He regarded this life of the society 
as made up of the interaction of the economic 
interests which stratify the society and consti- 
tute and create the variety and antagonism 
of the various classes as distinguished from the 
unity of the family. The conflict of these 
interests of the several classes, notably that of 
the capatalists and labourers, is prevented from. 
leading to total disruption and sought to be 
regulated (though in a partisan spirit, wholly. 
in favour of the former) by the State and Law.. 
Stein in fact represented the socialistic view 
and applied the Hegelian method directed from: 
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the point of view of social economics. In 
noticing, however, that the true interests of the 
society—the proper and fair distribution of the 
aids and advantages—is not properly and 
fairly determined by the Law and the State, as 
itshould be, by the principle aiming at the 
highest development of the individual, Stein 
= tuated the antagonism between the Society 

represented by interests and the State represent- 
od by the Law ; and Gneist makes this position 
clearer still when he points out that Society, 
i.e., cach class representing some interest, in 
so far as it is checked in its natural progress 
and efforts in the furtherance of that interest 
by the legal regulations of the State must be 
necessarily and permanently opposed to the 
state. He further emphasises the necessary 
and inevitable antagonism of capital and 
labour since “every kind of wealth results in 
the dependence of those who are without it ; 
those who have it will do all in their power to 
establish and continue such dependence, and 
the dependent will equally endeavour to 
diminish and, if possible, todo away with such 
dependence.”* Society was thus placed in 
antithesis to the State as associated or organis- 
ed forms or exponents, respectively, of natural 


interests, and force or coercion. Gumplowicz 


also bases the unity of ‘social groups on common 
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totality of them all; but he does not place it in 
opposition to the State as something different 

from it. It is the State itself looked at from 

the point of view of the interests of the groups, 

or of the totality, as they seek their natural 
development, instead of from the point of view 

of their forced regulation by Law. 

(3) The importance thus attached to the 

“interests” in Socialistic and Sociological 

writings and thought soon had its effect, as we 

chall see hereafter, in revolutionising Jurispru- 

tao dence. So long as Sociology was handled as a 
science bent upon finding out the causal forces 
and their environments or mediums which 

produce the social products, it was, in spite of 

Comte’s admission that Government (and Law) 

was not amenable to scientific (positivistic) 
treatment, assumed that Society, its different 
institutions and phenomena, were something 

similar to the mutually corelated parts and 
movements of the mechanism of the physical 

universe, and the whole governed by inexorable 

causal forces; that Law was a department. of 

the social phenomena; and that changes in. 
the other departments of those phenomena. 
inevitably brought about changes in the legal 
nae D stem as well. Sociological jurisprudence, in 
Jurisprudence this early positivistic stage of its development, 5 
Mechanical recognised only the play of natural forces in: 
stage, the formation and development of Law; and 
all questions of the propriety or otherwise; 
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the right or justice, of the law came to. be 
discounted as unscientific, Moreover, as I 
have already told you, according to this view, 
all law making agencies of the society,—kings, 
lesislators and the judges,;—would be mere 
mouthpieces of the social forces in the framing 

f the law, and the laws formed by them would 
be effective as laws only so far as they correctly 
represented or expressed the resultant or 
dominant social forces. Any arbitrary law laid 
down contrary to the current of the predominant 
social forces would be useless, or, at the 
utmost, only temporarily effective. This was 
in accordance with the view of the Historical 
school and lent to the latter a strictly scientific 
support which it originally lacked on account 
af its metaphysical leaning.’ We may special- 
ly mention the names of Spencer and Gumplo- 
wicz (1839-1914) as representing this positivistic 
or mechanical stage of sociological jurispru- 
dence. Spencer, as we have seen, stands 
unique as combining the doctrine of biolo- 
sical, ethnological and anthropological evolu- 


tion with that of natural mechanical forces 


and assimilating social developments to orga- 
nic growth; so he represents both this mecha- 
nical as well as many other forms of the next 
following biological stage of sociological 


philosophy. The mechanical stage is marked 





1) See Roscoe Pound.. Sociological Jurisprudence, 25 Har, L, 


Review, p. 492. 
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by its emphasis of the influence of evironments 
on social units, and of the social forces and 
their conflict and struggle,’ and the resultant 
influence of such mutually interacting social 
tendencies expressed through the Law. Spencer 
is mechanical in so far as he explains social 
evolution as the product of forces or influences 
coming both from outside (external environ- 
ments) as well as originating inside the society 
from the very nature of the constituent social 
units. He regards Government and Law as 
belonging to the group of other social institu- 
tions and governed by the same principles—z.e., 
as natural results of conflicting social forces. 
The political differentiation of men and women 
as also of the governing and subject classes, 
the master and slave, capital and labour, is the 
outcome of the domestic subordinations (seen 
in the family circle) evolved, in course of inte- 
eration of families into bigger and more com- 
plicated societies, into subordinations of the 
political type. Such subordinations and class 
differentiations are necessary factors of social 
life—inevitable results of superior forces over- 
coming the inferior in domestic as well as 
political (e.g, by war and conquest) and eco- 
nomic struggles. The powerful classes natu-- 
rally lead the society and guide its movements- 
and the most powerful of them emerges as 








> eg., between the rulers and the ruled, masters and slaves, capital. 
and labour. LT ne SM 
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the ruler; and the feeling of the community 
ie., of the dominant classes, is the sole source 
of political power. Gumplowicz builds his 
philosophy of legal development on this strug- 
gle of forces. Law and statutes express the 
resultant issues of this struggle, from time to 
time, in a society of which the units are not 
individuals or families but groups or races ; and 
the dominant section for time being in the 
community, representing the dominant forces, 
lays down the law. Heexpressly disavows the 
concern of sociological science with value, right 
or justice, of laws and institutions, but limits it 
to this naturalistic position of a mere descrip- 
tive science,—-descriptive of the social forces, 
their conflicts and interactions, and of the resul- 
tant movements arising therefrom.’ One current 
form this theory took, was to compare the social 
and legal phenomena and the forces behind them 
with the planetary movements in the solar 
system under the mechanical forces of gravita- 
tion, t.e., the conflict of the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces of attraction and repulsion.’ 
Social forces which, according to sociologi- 
cal jurisprudence, operate as factors of social 


* Fora morc specific and detailed theory as to the mode of 
origin of states through oonflict of forces representing this stage of 
Sociological Jurisprudence, see Ratzel’s works; also Evolution of Law 
Series, Vol iii (social factors—conflict in law) and Berolzhemer—Lega! | 
Philosophies pp. 357-358. i 

* Seo Prof. Wigmore!s article’ in the Evolution of Law Series, 
Vol. in, : ee 
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and legal evolution, are, as we have seen, 
of various kinds ;—and some one of them 
is often selected and prominently placed for- 
ward as decisive of the evolution. Jhering bad 
indeed drawn attention to this element of 
conflict and struggle of the various social forces 
for supremacy, and sought to establish that 
Law was the compromise by which this conflict 
is adjusted and equilibrium restored in society. 
In the latter part of the roth centnry the 
geo-physical and economic factors were, each 
for a time, raised to such prominence. This 
represents respectively the geo-physical and the 
economic phases ol the positivistic Sociological 
Jurisprudence in which the whole explanation 
of all social phenomena is sought to be rested 
respictively on the geo-physical and the 
economic forces then predominant in the society 
and their prevailing tendencies. 

The geo-anthropological theories, by which 
Buckle (in his History of Civilisation, pub. 
1557) and Ratzel (in his History of Mankind, 
pub, 1896-—g8) sought, by a more developed 
sociological method and in a fuller measure, to 
carry on the investigations and broaden and 
complete the conclusions of the Historical. 
jurists like Montesquieu and Vico (viz. that: 
social developments including that of Law: are 
brought about by the external causal influence ‘of a 
physical environments like climate, food and soil)’ 
may no doubt be placed inside. the biological: 
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stage (that logically and chronologically 
seems to lave followed the geo-physical or 
mechanical stage) of Sociological Jurisprudence. 
But they more appropriately belong to the 
mechanical stage (or rather to the intermediate 
stage between the two, ze., the earliest, t.e., the 
mechanical, stage of the biological or the latest, 
ie the biological, stage of the mechanical) of 
Sociological Jurisprudence in as much as, 
while admitting the biological nature of social 
growth, they explained it more by the causal 
forces of the external geo-physical environ- 
ments than by the character or genius of the 
races and the influence of race on society upon 
which the later ethnological sociologists laid 
so much stress, 

But biological ideas in sociology. led to 
ethnological and anthoropological investiga- 
tions. The evolution of the human races and 
their laws from the earliest primitive stages 
was sought to be traced by universal legal 
nstory for supplying an independent basis for 
juristic conclusions as. to the nature and 
development of social and legal phenomena. 
Investigators and jurists like Leist, Post, Meile, 
&c., belonging to the German ‘Historical School, 
Ebrentung and others of the Romanist group and 
even those of the philosophical school like Dahn, 


Nani and Kohler joined i in the movement which 
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Historical Jurisprudence, Aryan urrecht (ze. of 
all Aryan peoples), universal legal history, 
comparative ethnological jurisprudence and 
sociological jurisprudence (of the ethnological 
and anthropological type). They may well be 
regarded as the more matured and advanced 
forms of the Bio-Sociological Jurisprudence. 

I shall now briefly summarise some of the 
main conclusious of these different types of 
sociological jurists as regards the various factors 
of legal evolution. Some idea of the way m 
which the geo-physical factors work towards 
the evolution of legal institutions may be 
gathered from the works of Rendall Semple' ; 
and in fact the labours of investigators in this 
direction have not yet been final. It is clear 
that we cannot actually distinguish the geo- 
physical factors from other higher factors, like 
the racial, linguistic and religious, which are 
often dependant on the geographical locations 
of the peoples. We are, for instance, pointed 
out that the legal systems of the Hindus, 
the Mahamadans, and of the backward 
barbarous conquerors of Rome were personal, 
and tle peoples carried their law with them 
along with their religion or tribe or race;..as_ 
opposed to the English Common Law and the 
law of Rome which were territorial, t.e., more: 
amenable to the political interpretation of LAW: 
as the product of a particular state. ` This: a 


wine 








! Vide Evolution of Law Series, Vol, II. BRE 
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an explanation derived from the state of 
civilisation of the societies concerned." Weare 
also told that geographical divisions explain the 
wide bifurcation in France of the legal systems 
(before the great Napoleonic codification) into 
Pays de droit Coutumzer and Pays de droit ecrit ; 
and at the same time we are told that the 
same was also accountable in part to the 
different historical factors, the different military 
organisations governing the different localities 
and the different racial] elements (Germanic 
and Roman) prevalent in the respective popula- 
tions. Countries in isolation are more likely 
to have pure indigenous systems of law than 
those in constant contact with other peoples 
and civilisations than theirown. Laws, besides, 
are ofien dependent on language; and legal 
systems of different localities under the same 
pohtical government vary with the dialect. It 
is difheult to classify jurists who take care to 
investigate all such factors to explain differences 
of legal systems; but they mostly combine the 
economical, linguistic, racial or ethnological, 
religious, political and other factors and are 
more or less comparative in their methods. To 
group them under different heads according to 
the prevailing trend of their investigations is 
all that can be done and such grouping is 
intended not so much to classify the writers 





+ And nct sulelyffrom their respective geo-physical environments 
but the two may have some connection with each other, 
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but to classify the methods in the union of 
which the real merit of Sociological Jurispru- 
dence rests. 

The geographical environments affect 
human laws by affecting the physiological and 
psychical nature of the man and of the society. 
The exigencies of life, different in different 
places, prepare some nations for agriculture, 
others for navigation and trade, others for 
pastoral or nomadic life. Climate affects their 
temperament and habits of life and is reflected 
in their religion and literature, thought and 
speech. The connection of the society with 
its habitat marks the stage of civilisation, and 
a comparison of the different societies at 
different stages of civilisation, e.g., the Norman 
hunter tribes, fisher tribes, pastoral societies and 
agricultural societies, leads to the conclusion 
that, in less civilised races, the connection 
between the society and its land is loose, and. 
it becomes more intimate as the society evolves 
and is more and more capable of utilising for 
its maintenance the natural resources of the 
soil for a plentiful and regular supply of. its. 
needs ; and further, “ every advance to a higher . 
state of civilisation has meant a progressive, 
decrease in the amount of land necessary for 
the support of the individual and a progressive 
increase in social organisation as also in ihe 
relations between man and his habitat.: Th i 
stage of development remaining the same. “abe: 
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per capita amount of land decreases also from 
poorer to better endowed geographical districts 
and with every invention which brings into 
use some natural resource." The increase of 
density of population, increasing with the 
intimacy between society and the land, neces- 
sitates and brings about a more highly organised 
government for securing against internal fric- 
tion as well as external attack. The State's 
sphere of duty is still more increased as, with 
growth of industry and commerce and wealth, 
the foundation is laid for still more increased 
population and still more complex relations 
between Law and the people. It has to under- 
take, or assist in, the construction of improved 
facilities of communication, high ways, canals, 
railroads, steamshiplines and to make stronger 
arrangements for attack and defence and a more 
organised and developed jurisprudence. The 
geophysical relation of supply and demand also 
accounts for many of the social customs. Where 
production is in excess of population, customs 
favour prolific generation ; but where it is the 
reverse, e.g., in unproductive high lands, or 
where women are scarce, customs restrict 
marriage, and favour polyandry and other posi- 
tive checks to population, such as, infanticide 
and abortion. The. more . enterprising and 
civilised societies, of course, seek to cope. with 






Se i penre ol geographical environment : i quoted in 
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the natural difficulty by the higher and nobler 
means of industry and international trade, 
protected. by a strong navy, and also by emigra- 
tion and colonisation ; and the feeble society 
retrogrades (and often succumbs to a stronger 
invader) when it fails to struggle against the 
difficulties of its habitat. The strong society 
progresses by overcoming them by the extension 
of its field of activity and expansion of its 
world relations beyond its territory. The 
history of world’s progress has thus been 
strongly influenced by this relation of the 
people to its geo-physical environments. 

The doctrine of ‘ interests,’ z.e., the economic 
interests, as the central basis of social integra- 
tion as well as differentiation, and as the 
mainspring of the social forces (e.g., conflict and 
struggle) behind all social evolution may well 
be remembered in connection with this phase 
of sociological jurisprudence. The positivistic 
idea and theory of social forces, their conflict 
and struggle, is here more or less confined and 
limited’ to economic forces or conflicts and the 
economic interests giving rising to them. In 
Gunplowicz we find this tendency towards 
emphasising the economic interests and forces 
in his sociology and sociological jurisprudence.’ 
The same attitude is noticed in the recent: 
American jurist Brooks Adams. The positivist’ 
explanation of social phenomena, as resultants; 
of struggle or conflict of social forces, is here: 
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combined with the view that economic 
forces are the most prominent of them all. 
Here also we find the same fatalistic theory 
of Law, of the positivist mechanical stage, the 
same idea, that the sovereign is a mere mouth- 
piece for the expression of the resultant of the 
conflicting social (here economic) forces, that 
Jaw is the necessary expression of the wishes of 
the most powerful (economic) class whether it 
be priests, or usurers, or soldiers, or bankers, 
that ‘Right and Justice’ are not relevant in juris- 
prudence for it represents at every epoch only 
what is consistent with the interests of the 
dominant class backed by its dominant forces, 
and that the sovereign in ‘willing’ the Law 
has no more independence than the earth in 
describing its orbit, for he must act according 
to the definite wishes of the dominant forces 
of the community. 

The exponents of the economic theory,’ 
however, generally accept the Marxian theory, 
and deny that national conscience or spirit or 
yeo-physical environments affect the legal 
systems of societies as much as the economical 
conditions. You must have noticed that much 
of what the geo-physical jurists would regard 
as external local influences, e.g., the produc- 
tivity of the soil and the character of the 
natural facilities for earning a livelihood, may 
well ll be taken, by the economists, as 5 economical 
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factors; and there is therefore not much 
debatable ground between the two sections of 
sociologists except perhaps one of nomencla- 
ture. The economic jurists would point out ' 
that, in spite of local and racial differences, 
the legal systems of primitive societies at 
different parts of the world, e.g., in Asia, Greece, 
and Africa, show marked essential similarities 
so long as they were worked out on a family 
instead of upon a property basise We have, 
for instance, in all, a matriarchal family and 
its peculiar relationships recognised by Law, 
which cannot be explained otherwise than by 
reference to the common economic system of 
the countries. The family community and the 
holding of property by the group, as the social 
unit, was the common ground from which the 
Romans in their primitive stages, the Irish, the 
Gauls and the Germans had derived their earliest 
social economy ; and this is now, inspite of their 
immense divergence in other matters, their. 
ancient laws were so peculiarly similar regard- 
ing such important particulars as the classifica- 
tion of persons, patria protestas, marital rights; 
agnatic family constitution, inviolability. and 
and inalienability of private property, stringent: 
law of debt and personal obligations, and at: 
elaborate system of oaths and judical warran-. 
ties. The Romans as well as the old German: 





! Loria-Economic foundations of law. “oe in Vol. iii. Evol: 
tion of Law Series pp. 244 et seg. DE 2s ee os 
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stock had nothing in common between them 
except identical territorial conditions giving 
rise to an identical economic constitution. 
The land was free, i.e., belonging to the group, 
and accessible to all alike, and the economy 
was not individual, or capitalistic, but collective. 
With the disruption of communal landholding, 
and the introduction of capitalism and indivi- 
dualism in economics, profound changes were 
introduced in the legal systems and they assum- 
ed different shapes in the Germanic and Roman 
worlds, tending, in the comparatively barren 
and unproductive and hence less valuable 
soil of North Europe, to serfdom and feudalism ; 
and,in the oppositely conditioned soil of the 
southern Roman Empire, to slavery and 
dominion. The labouring freeholder was easily 
contented with his serfdom in the north; and 
the rich noble was satisfied with his paramount 
overlordship, without grudging to allow the 
weaker party to have some interest in the land. 
The Roman proprietors inthe south, through 
deadly strife, succeeded in expropriating the 
cultivator, who, after severe struggle, had tosink 
into slavery. The respective legal systems of 
land tenure accordingly came to differ ; and the 
difference rested on the differencein the economic 
condition of the soils and of the consequent 
economic interests,- The maturer Roman Law: 
was essentially a. ‘system adjusting economic 
relations subsisting between the several landed. 
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proprietors, each regarded as an absolute owner 
directly connected with the soil; whereas the 
Germanic Law was most intimately connected 
with the more elaborate land tenures and the 
regulation of the various forms of (patriarchal 
and domestic) duties and sentiments’ sub- 
sisting, through economical exigences, between 
the different social strata of which the holders 
of the landed area were composed, 7.e., the 
multifarious forms of economic relations be- 
tween property and labour, which were not so 
much in evidence in the Roman system. Loria 
takes pains to point out that the gradual 
substitution of the northern feudal and custo- 
mary legal system of the Lombards, for the indi- 
genous Roman Law, in Italy, which was fairly 
completed by the rath century, was the result 
of the introduction into medieval Italy of the 
economic conditions of the serf-system of the 
north ; and that the opposite phenomena of the 
Romanisation of Germanic laws, noticeable 
in the 15th century, is explained in an 
analogous way, viz., the conversion, by the 
introduction of crafts, industries and guilds, and 
hence, of wage economy and labour contracts, 
of the older feudal conditions. The mature. 
Roman Law, which was thoroughly indi-. 
vidualised, with its elaborate law of contracts, : 





! Sec Maine's Ancient Law regarding the character of these “ag 
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was more suited for these new economic con- 
ditions which could no longer be satisfactorily 
adjusted by the old feudal customs. He also 
explains, by his economic theory of Law, the 
subsequent renaissance of the Roman Law in 
Italy when this wage economy entered its 
threshhold after the expropriation of the 
cultivators. He thus establishes, by legal 
history, that Law is not the product of abstract 
reason, nor of national consciousness ; nor is it a 
racial characteristic, but itis the necessary out- 
come of economic conditions, and changes along 
with economic changes, 

Loria examines the various branches of 
legal systems to make out that each of them 
is a necessary product of particular economic 
conditions. The family law begins as soon as 
the tribal promiscuity is converted into the 
matriarchal family system through the eco- 
nomic necessity, of co-operative labour for 
means of substance, arising out of increase of 
population. Working hands are now recruited, 
by marriage, from foreign groups by the women 
round whom, as maternal heads, these matriar- 
chal societies collected ; and Law helped this by 
lorbidding intermarriage among members of 
the same group. As however population, and 
along with it, demand for further productive 
lorce went on increasing, the economic arrange- 


ment on matriarchal basis was found defective 
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of the masculine elements of the clan. The 
superior strength and working capacity of the 
adult males soon secured for them economic as- 
cendancy over the females and the children ; and 
the legal ascendancy of the former, by the subs- 
titution of the patriarchal system in the place of 
the older system, was a necessary concomitant 
result. The Law of persons, including patria 
potestas, shaped itself naturally to suit the 
economic necessities. The wives and children 
were reduced by Law to the position of slaves. 
The Law of property shaped itself to suit the 
wishes of the acquirer, as he come to be more 
and more respected for his increased er onomic 
worth, and became individualistic ; and succes- 
sion became agnatic. 

The dependence of the evolution of property 
law on economic conditions 1s so clear that 
only a passing reference to some of its leading 
phases will be all that is necessary. When 
there is an unlimited supply of free land for 
user, no distinction between land and moveables 
is thought necessary to be recognised in Law ; 
but, with the increase of population and of the 
needs of life, land value is increased, and private 
property in land is instituted, for the encourage- 
ment of individual enterprise, together with: the. 
distinction between land and moveables: and. 
between communal (ager publicus) and indivi: 
dual ownership of land. For the same. reason, 
limitations of the legal right of ownership: Are, 
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gradually removed except those which, like 
servitudes (especially the rural ones), usucapio, 
habitatio, fructum usus, spectficatio, etc., are 
allowed to remain, or are newly introduced, to 
reward and encourage cultivation, labour and 
production, and penalise neglect or absenteeism, 
Contracts and alienations were, for the same 
reason, freed from the obstacles of form and 
enforced, for the purpose of exacting good faith 
in mutual dealings, inspite of technical or 
formal defects. The economic reason was 
undoubtedly the encouragement of free circula- 
tion of property, industries and commerce. 
The Jus Gentium or Jus Naturale was mostly, 
if not wholly, the product of the development 
of the intensive economy of the Romans; and 
the later legal liens placed upon property in 
favour of labour, in the shape of servitudes, quit 
rents, pasturage rights, banalities, rights of 
chase etc. in the medieval feudal days were intro- 
duced and encouraged by Law so long as they 
were regarded as helpful in social economy. 
Condominium, of ancient communal eco- 
nomy, gave way to private property as the 
latter was more conducive to intensive labour 


and production required -by the increasing ~ 


density of population. Private ownership led to 
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effective production, for the slaves, with no 
interest in the produce, would not put forth their 
best efforts. This economic necessity led to serf 
economy ; and then again, the rise of capita- 
listic industries and commerce and the increased 
wealth and power of the capitalistic land- 
owner, moved by conscious self interest and 
attracted by the increased value of land 
and its products, led to the expropriation of 
the serfs and their reduction to the status of 
employees, on wages but with no interest in the 
land or the business. This stress of economic 
conditions brought about an oscillation of legal 
property first from condominium to private 
ownership; next, back from absolute owner- 
ship and slave economy to feudal ownership 
and serfdom; and, lastly, a forward move- 
ment again to individual capitalistic ownership 
and the wage system. It will not be inappro- 
priate here to mention that the next backward 
movement isalready visible, towards a system 
when wage earners would again rise to the level 
of sharers in the profits of land and business ; 
for the growing economic demand for intensive. 
labour is now indicating that the fixed wages. 
should be changed for some arrangement «by. 
which the labourer will profit in proportien : 
to the value of his production. -o 

The law of inheritance also, like the law of : 
property, evolved on economic basis. In periods 
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in some form or other, as in primitive Rome 
(and, we may add, in the orthodox Eastern 
communities) or in the medieval feudal ages of 
serfdom, succession ab intestato was the legal 
order. Testamentary succession came to be 
encouraged by Law when the individualistic or 
capitalistic property system came to be the 
economic order, as in the days of slave economy 
in Rome (cf. The Twelve Tables), and in the 
more modern days of wage economy since the 
latter part of the middle ages; and, curiously 
enough, as the society enters into an opposite 
period of transition, e.g., from the individualistic 
slave economy to the multiple feudal ownership 
of the lords, vassals and serfs, the Law’s trend to 
discourage arbitrary and wholesale testation 
by imposing multiple restrictions becomes 
clearly visible. In Rome itself, slave economy 
gradually gave way, and, with it, the absolute 
authority and ownership of the pater familias 
over the children and slaves was curtailed by 
law. The interest and ownership of sons, and 
even of slaves, in certain contingencies, in the 
produce of labour came to be recognised ; slaves 
were in many cases raised to the position 
of holders of interest in land as tenants; ' 
and the right of free testation, against the 
interests of the family members, was curtailed 
by equity and legislation. Later ‘still, when. 
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slavery was succeeded by serfdom, some of 
the conditions of the primitivc economy were 
reproduced. Holdings of serf lands were not 
granted to the individual, but to the family to 
be handed down undivided to successive genera- 
tions for continuous and careful cultivation ; 
and these peasant holdings would follow the 
rule of intestate succession. It was only the 
peculiar semi-political nature of feudal property 
that necessitated the introduction of the rule 
of primogeniture ; but even here the eldest son 
at first held only a representative character on 
behalf of the whole family for purposes of 
administration and jurisdiction,’ 

The law of contract also similarly under- 
went changes under the stress of economic 
necessities. When Jand was free and every one 
would easily get lands whiclt he could cultivate, 
the only means available to one who would 
have more lands than he could himself manage 
with his family members would be by procuring 
slaves. Law helped and favoured this recruit- 
ment of slaves by laying down the personal 
basis of obligations and debts and permitting 
the creditor capitalist to hold his insolvent 
debtors as slaves, Tenants in ancient Roman. 
Law had only a right ad vem and no real right}. 
but this precarious status was unfavourable, as. 
economic intensity increased, to strenuous. 

t Mame’s Ancient Law, Ch. vii, Adam Smith— Wealth ef Nations: 
p. 305. . ee 
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productive effort ; and modern law has, accord- 
ingly, gradually conferred on the tenant a right 
in vem and has afforded him greater privileges 
and facilities, e.g., in the shape of a right to 
redeeming his rent charge and becoming the 
proprietor (cf. in Ireland), or tocompensation for 
improvements (in England).’ Freer circulation 
of capital, demanded in the days of economic 
and commercial progress, has led to the abolition 
of the ‘legal rate’ of interest and imprison- 
ment for debt, and to provisions for publicity (by 
registration) of the mortgage, and free alienation 
of land (e.g. by the abolition of the Statutes of 
Mortmain). The modern laws of negotiable 
instruments, bills of exchange, laws regarding 
transfers on bills of lading and like documents, 
laws of banking, corporations etc, have ali been 
brought about by the economic necessities of 
modern days. 

Economic conditions have called for heavy Law of crimes 
punishments, and a rigorous law of crimes, as ooo aaa 
against offences against property. Crimes 
themselves are mostly the results of economic 
causes, such as excessive ‘want or excessive 
wealth, both of which have a corrupting 
influence on morals. The betterment of eco- 
nomic conditions would strengthen the capacity 
of the individuals, to resist deleterious appetites, 
and minimise ‘crimes in a society. Even the 


' Cf: also similar right conferred by the: Bengal Tenancy Act, me 
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cases of born criminals, whose criminality is 
ascribed by anthropologists, like Lombroso and 
his followers, to physiological constitutions 
born of heredity, may be explained by tracing 
their history through generations of untoward 
economic environments. The economic socio- 
logists would therefore recommend the proper 
adjustment and improvement, by Law, of these 
economic conditions, and a more equitable 
apportionment of punishment to the crimes, 
judged by their economic effects on society, 
with due consideration for the economic 
influences that prompted them. 

The mechanical (including the geo- physical 
and the economical) positivistic stage ol 
Sociology has, as we shall see hereafter, been 
thoroughly outgrown ; and it is now credited 
with having contributed to the Science of 
Jurisprudence nothing of value except its refuta- 
tion of the individualistic or contractual view 
of society or state and its origin (which was 
already accomplished by the Historical school), 
and its theory, of the individual as himself a 
social product, and of Law as a closely 
correlated branch of the social sciences. The: 
mechanical sociological theories were soon. 
mixed up with, and supported by, the biological 
or organic theory of natural selection. Conclu- 
sions like those mentioned in the last. paragraph. 
were sought to be supported, in the last third. 
of the 19th century, by the analogy of ‘the: 
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Darwinian laws of biological growth, based 
upon struggle for existence and natural selection, 
found to subsist in human societies as well as in 
the lower organic (vegetable and animal) king- 
doms. So long as it held fast to this biological 
conception of Society and Law,—to the natural 
process of evolution by the cruel and inexorable 
elimination of the unfit in course of the struggle 
for existence,—and cherished the idea that the 
function and object of Law was simply to ‘give 
free play, in an orderly and regulated manner, 
to this natural struggle and elimination (which 
was supposed to be calculated by nature as 
best suited for the benefit of the race), Sociolo- 
gical jurisprudence encouraged, as before, the 
laissez Faire policy in legislation and was as 
fatalistic and unfruitful as in its earliest stage ; 
and both were equally shocking to the new 
rising social conscience in the awakening of 
which Jhering took such a leading part. 


The biological explanation of society is 
based on the principle of vitality and its neces- 


Biological 
explanation 
of society. 


sity of expansion.’ The needs of individuals, | 


arising out of their vital principle, lead them. 


to expand their vital forces and compel exter- 


nal nature to yield their satisfaction; and — 


association of several individuals is one of the 
forms. of -this expansion by which a more 


See Espinas—Des Societes Animales, 
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adequate satisfaction of the lifes essential 
necessities is attained than is possible by 
individual effort. The characteristic feature of 
a properly formed society would accordingly 
be a permanent association of individual efforts 
leading to the realisation of a common purpose ; 
and its organic perfection is approached as the 
individuals contribute to the common life and 
purpose of the whole body and render recipro- 
cal services by which alone complete satisfac- 
tion of the needs of life of each can be attained. 
The primary necessities of life, determining the 
existence of society, in order of their essentiality 
and importance, are nuitrition, reproduction 
and a life of relation. We find societies formed 
under the stress of these necessities in lower 
animals as well asin men. The primary need 
of reproduction gives rise, in advancing stages, 
to (promiscous) conjugal Societies, maternal 
domestic societies, and paternal domestic 
societies, in which the permanent bonds of 
union are, in order, mere sexual attraction, 
(the mother’s) love of offspring, and sympathy 
and affection which attracts the male parent 
to take charge of the collective family life. 
Opinions of biological investigators seem to 
be divided on the point whether the family- 
instinct, which inclines men and animals to: 
form conjugal and family groups consisting of 
monogamous mates and progeny, is conducive, 
to the formation of larger social organisations: 
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Letourneau’ Zanetti, Giraud Teulon’ and 
others regard family and society as mutually 
antagonistic, for the family instinct is essen- 
tially jealous, and disfavours larger associations 
in which the exclusive privileges of the males 
would be endangered. It is supposed that the 
polygamous type of family is necessary for the 
larmation of the larger and more complex social 
organisations ; and that the necessities leading 
to family life, and to society, are independent 
and distinct. They are, respectively, the 
necessity of reproduction including the closely 
following affection for progeny (for the former), 
and that of co-operation for purceses of defence 
(for the latter) Others, like Posada’ and 
Petrucci while admitting a natural exclusive- 
ness of the two instincts, held that the two 
instincts may synthetise and societies may be 
found to be formed by integration of family 
“TOUS. 

This question of antagonism of the family 
and social instincts is closely connected with 
the other debated question whether the male or 
the female is the basis of the family life, and 
whether the matriarchal or the patriarchal 
iamily is the creator of social life in the horde 


' LL’ Evolution politique, p. 22... 

` Origines der marriage et de la famillee. a 

* Annales de l'Institut, &c. Vol. HI, pp. 271—~-318—translated in 
‘ol iit, Evolution of Law Series, p: 2095. 

t See vol. iii, Ev, of Law Series p. 313. 
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or the tribe. The biological sociologists, how- 
ever, have not come to a definite unanimous 
conclusion on the point beyond that the 
predominance of the male factor in family 
groups gives then a more distinctive character, 
and greater and higher coherence and 
organisation; but it cannot be established 
as biological truths that monogamous and 
polygamous, or matriarchal and patriarchal, 
families follow a regular sequence,’ or that 
they necessarily indicate any definite stage or 
grade of intelligence or biological evolution 
of the animals or individuals composing 
them; or even that the female’s love of 
progeny leads to the family or domestic life’ 
and the male’s more developed aptitude for 
attack and defence and co-operation makes 
him the direct producer of social life. The 
social hie of relation and organisation depends 
largely on external conditions, on greater 
number of needs and lines of social activity for 
their satisfaction; different family types may, 
under stress of external circumstances, equally 
produce it. Posada concludes from a study of 
the superior vertebrates like the anthropoid. 


| Adolfo Posada “ Annales," translated in vol, iii, Ev. “of. Law’ 


Series, p. 276. S 
* Posada controverts Zanette’s view that the male is opia to 
the creation of the family and sides with Sir H. S. Maine who seeks. the: 
support of zoological sociology for his patriarchal aes of, f odah i 
see p. 283, vol, iii. Evolution of Law Series, a a TS 
` bid. p.281, 
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apes :—(1) monogamy and poligamy may be 
found in the same species; (2) absolute 
superiority cannot be claimed for either of these 
two types of family among animals; and (3) 
extended forms of society do not necessarily 
depend on the form of domestic life of the 
constituent members.’ Biological studies of 
the animal societies for tracing the history 
of human societies indicate that isolated exis- 
tence, family life (maternal and paternal), and 
social life were most probably formed in suc- 
cession by way of progressive social synthesis 
in Obedience to natural wants; but that this 
order of succession was not universal, and was 
modified by the external circumstances deter- 
mining the form of organisation best suited for 
tlic time for the satisfaction of their necessities 
amidst the particular environments. There 
was, however, a concurrence of diflerent social 
forms among primitive men and the tendency 
was towards the increasing predominance olf 
the male as the leader. 


The Biological theory of property, * like The Biologi- 
| re: m; l cal theory of 
that of society itself, rests on observation of property. 
the vegetable and animal worlds as well as 
of primitive and infant societies. Latest 
biological researches go to show that property 
is a natural” fact racea oto all legal 


Mii wo 





l Vide R. Petrucci 5" ‘Les origines naturelles de la Propriete ne 
Bruesels 1905, tranalated by Albert: Kocourek, Evolution of Law Series, = 
Vol iii, Ch, xX. a 3 . | : i ee 
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organisations; and this falsifies the theories of 
political economy which ascribe its creation to 
the Law. Inits two types of individual and 
collective property it 1s found to bean instinctive 
lact common to all mankind and the result of 
the physical aud mental structure of man. The 
carhest or embryonic form of private or indivi- 
dualistic property is found when man, by his 
activity and art, extends his muscular control 
over external nnture by the invention of imple- 
ments and arms for attack or defence, or the 
other useful purposes of hunting or fishing, or 
for the more advanced necessities of pastoral or 
agricultural hie, They are as it were extensions 
of his linibs, closely connected with his person 
and physical uuture. The social nature of man 
is simultancously reflected as well in the life ol 
family and social groups to which he ts instinc 
tively driven, aud the social duties of defence 
of the group against outside attack and 
ministeriug to its wants, as also in the collective 
tribal possession aud oscnership of land for the 
common habitation or chase. Property is thus 
an outcome of the inherent physical and. 
moral (social) necessities embedded in the 


nature of man which compel him to adapt. 


himself to his surrounding conditions and to‘ 
make them subservient to the satisfaction. a i 
his needs. SELE 
That proper ty is the result of er bio 
logical necessity 1s established by the evidence: 
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of its existence even in the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, It is marked amongst 
them, as among men, by the exclusive control 
over it by the individual or the group, tts 
exclusive exploitation for the benefit of the 
possessor, and the application of force for 
maintaining and protecting that control and 
exploitation from outside attack, In its earliest 
forms, property arises out of the need of 
nutrition, as in the prey of animals : and, next, 
out of the need of shelter, as in the temporary 
or permanent sheath, refuge or nest made by 
the animal or bird for its rest or protection. 
Both in plants and in animals we come across 
the individual as well as the collective types 
of property in food-—stores as well as abode. 
The first property of the organism is its 
own body. It affords a shelter and contains 
a reserve of nutrition which stands in good 
stead when the want is in excess of the regular 
supply. There is often a particular external 
organisation in the vegetable or animal body 
whereby, as in the hump of the camel or in the 


fatty tissue of the seal, an excess of aliment is- 


stored up and afterwards utilised during the 


phases of denutrition. Property external to- 


the body may thus be properly regarded asa 
sort of reflection in the external world of this 
internal organisation—a projection, as it were, 


of the inner economy of the organism to meet 


Internal and 
externa! 
property. 


its natural necessities. Social storehouses of | 
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property are also found inside the individual 
organisms, e.g., of honey, for collective use, in 
the stomach of the ant, or of organic wax in 
the glands of the bees for the making of the 
common hive. In this last instance, we see the 
individual organism itself preparing and 
secreting a product for creating a collective 
‘property external to the individual. 


Where the organism of the body does not 
automatically itself gather, as above illustrated, 
from the external nature and supply the 
materials of external property, the animal or 
bird, by its industry, exploits its environments 
and makes up and realises individual or 
collective external property, in food stores or 
shelters, or both. Thus the inner organisation 
of the animal, its structure and nature, is 
reflected and prolonged outside, in its industry,. 
and is realised in external property. The same: 
phenomena are observed in the vegetable. 
kingdom as well. o 


Struggle for the defence and maintenance. 
of property is also a biological phenomenon.. 
In animals, as in plants, the young ones are 
separated and placed outside the parents’: 
storehouse of nutrition and shelter as soon as: 
they are capable of maintaining themselves.: 
Outsiders encroaching within these limits are’ 
fought out and resisted. Some plants project 
their seeds outside the region on which they: 
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depend for their own subsistence and smother 


outsiders seeking nourishment within the ambit. 
Plants, like animals, are, some of them, indivi- 
dualistic, and some, social. The latter live in 
groups over an extensive area which serves 
them all as the common storehouse and 
residence. 


Forms of property are seen among fish in 
the shape of holes excavated by them in the 
sand or mud in ponds, or along river-banks, for 
individual abode and shelter. The social stage 
is reached when nests are built, in the spawning 
season, where the eggs are deposited, and the 
male watches over the nest and defends it 
against danger ; all the elements of social pro- 
perty—e.g., industry, employment of materials 
gathered form the external world, and defence 
of what is created,—and the social instinct of 
service for the perpetuation and protection of 
the species are here present. But this social 
form is reached through several stages ; in some 
cases, only a hole.is burrowed and the eggs are 
left unprotected (cf. trouts); in some, consider- 
able industry with selection of materials is 
developed in making nests, e.g., of weeds, for a 


Property 
among fishes. 


permanent habitation of the eggs and young _ 
ones (c.f, antennarinae); a higher level is ._ 


reached when the male. remains and watches | 


over the eggs (c.f. the bull heads; the varie- : s 7 
gated labrus). Sometimes. the still higher Stage. oou 
is noticéd when. the male and female cooperate - eh tad 
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and jointly defend the nests till the eggs are 
hatched (c.f. the callichthyidae and the dora- 
dinae). A still higher social instinct, not 
limited to the family and progeny, is seen in the 
stickleback which live in troops. They have 
their individual holes and nests as private 
property and defend them with great vigour 
against the other members; but, in the 
presence of the common enemy, they would 
combine and jointly defend themselves, and 
their own against him. The male only 
constructs the nest and defends it. 


In lower animals, weapons and tools, in 
most cases, take the form of organic adapta- 
tions of the bodies to external environments 
and necessities. Like hanging cheeks, distend- 
ed mouths (of certain rodents), humps (of 
camels), pouches (of pelicans), and stomachs 
(of ruminants), meant as storehouses for food, 
they have their pincers, scissors and tongs (as 
in the case of insects), horns, teeth and claws 
as tools and weapons formed in the body itself. 
The trunk of the elephant or the hand of the 
ape is also such tool or weapon of a more 
advanced type ; and, in man, the hand itself is. 
the means (for prolongation of his activity and. 
control over the external world) in the creation 
of weapons and tools. These tools and wea-. 
pons of the primitive man are, as said before; 
his individual properties. They are prolonga»: 
tions of the individual himself, created by hig: 
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powers and perceptions out of external mater- 
ials, as a kind of added force to his personality. 
Thus among men, as in animals, individual 
ownership does not appear to have a social 
origin; and property becomes progressively 
socialised or collective along with the socialisa- 
tion of the animal. In the matter of clothing 
as property the same truth that it is prolonga- 
tion of the personality of the animals is trace- 
able to the fact that in many lower animals e.g., 
among mollusks, crustaceans, a large number 
of worms which excrete a substance which 
envelopes the body, and larvae which spina 
cocoon, the clothing is in the body itself or a 
product of the body; and the temporary or 
permanent clothings of the primitive man for 
organic protection are, like his tools and wea- 
pons, attached to his personality as its projec- 
tion or prolongation in external nature— 
adaptations of the materials of the external 
world, for individual purposes. The food 
reserves of the primitive man appear after the 
fixed abode; and, in this matter, man appears 
to be inferior. to some animals who have food 
reserves even before socialisation, e.g., in the 


body itself.. Preserved fish of the Eskimos, 


gsranaries of the Yosemite Indians &c. are 


generally socialised property attached to socia-. 
lised abodes both coming under the head either 
of family: or of collective property arising out. 
of coordinated efforts to-a common end. So far. 
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as the appearance of collective property in the 
shape of food reserve is noticed to depend upon 
collective abode and to follow after it, man 
and the lower animals exhibit the same line 
of progressive evolution. The common hunting 
land of the group is also collective property 
alike in lower animals and the primitive man. 
Parallelism — Petrucci thus summarises the parallelism 


between lower 


ee, between lower animals and the primitive man 
man, (before the appearance of the art of agriculture) 
regarding the rise and integration of property :— 
“In groupings of uncivilised peoples there are 
discovered the three forms of property which 
undergo a process of integration and super- 
addition asin the animal world. Individual 
ownership is shown in weapons, tools and 
clothing, which is as much an expansion 
of the individual himself as the direct 
result of his presence within the social group. 
Next, family ownership is manifested generally 
in the shelter and sometimes in hunting land 
whose limits are more or less clearly defined. 
Lastly, collective ownership is shown in a. 
common territory within the limits of which. 
individual and family groups have their play, 
It is well to note that as in the case of animals,. 
the group among primitive men is sometimes’ 
limited by the family.” ' The forms of property. 
alike in man and in lower animals are deters. 
mined by the predominating external condis: 


Evolution of Law Series vol. iii, p. 708. 
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tions and their adaptations of hile to these 
conditions. The ungulate (solid-hoofed) ani- 
mals of the steppes in Asia and Africa rove 
about in bands over a wide-extended terrain 
for pasturage as do the !jeld Lapps and Bush- 
men (hunters) follow about the animal herds, 
e, «., of reindeer and other animals on which 
they depend for their sustenance. Men and 
Animal groups alike become more identified 
with a definite territory when it renders a 
constant supply. In regions, ceg., in the cx- 
treme north, where the diflerences between 
winter and summer are very much pronounced, 
primitive man constructs different habitations 
in the two seasons except where he can take 
positive measures, e.g., changes of dress suff- 
cient to combat these climatic variations. The 
lowec animals unable to take such measures, 
often migrate or have a hibernating period. 
Men, like animals, evolve out of their wandering 
individual and family lives, Arst, by temporary 
tribal rendezvous or meeting places, for fetes, 
dances, and settlements of differences, as 
periodic expressions of collective personality ; 
and, next, by more permanent encampments or 
huts for individual or family abode with a 
common space reserved for common use, że., 
by organisation of a village. This ancient 
prehistoric evolution is noticed also in lower 
animals. I have here noted a few ‘out of 
numerous comparisons by which Petrucci 
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establishes that the primitive customs of man 
represent an inheritance of animal habits and 
exhibit a similar evolution of the social type; 
and the conclusions reached by him by biologi- 
cal research as to the phenomena of property 
are :— 
—— (1) Property is a phenomenon connected 
' with the earliest manifestation of life. (2) In 
the beginning it is the expression of physio- 
logical structure and of adaptation. (3) It takes 
individual form when so required by biological 
necessity for the protection of the individual. 
(4) It takes family form when so required for 
the protection of the species based on the 
instinct of sex. (5) It takes collective form 
when that form is necessary for the protection 
of the species based on phenomena of associa- 
tion considered as a generalisation and abstrac- 
tion of the family grouping ; and (6) the indi- 
vidual, family and collective forms of property 
are specifically distinct from each other limited 
and characterised respectively by (a) the 
special structure, necessities and activities of 
the isolated individual, (b) the limited associa». 
tive tendency connected with sex instinct and. 
parentage and (c) the higher associative. ten". 
dency to realise a common oe and collective : 
work, The family instinct in both animals. 
and man is at first antagonistic to the social 
- Instinct, At the time of sex. attraction the 
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band or colony of animals would often dis- 


integrate into several isolated family groups. 


When the young of the families grow adult, the 
society again forms but without the family : 
but, sometimes, when the family and social 
tendencies cooperate, we find families integrated 
into the larger groups; and from this we may 
conclude that, among men also, the family form 
of life constitutes a type of its own. Tt may 
often predominate over and prevent, or become 
destructive of, the larger associations ; but when 
under stress of a series of influences the two 
types and instincts are made to converge and 
coopcrate for common purposes of life, the smali 
group will integrate within the larger and 
family property will have its proper place along- 
side the communal. The family is thus not a 
social unit and is not essential to the organisa- 
tion of the society, nor is the genesis of the 
society necessarily traced to the family. Then 
again, there is no direct connection between 
social and mental phenomena. Animals with 
lower intelligence, like the beaver, the marmot 
or the penguin, exhibit much more complex 
social organisations than other neighbouring 
species which live in isolation. The bee is 


Family and 


social iastinet 


more social than the wasp. Hunting and ` 
fishing hordes with many superior traits of 
intelligence and- combination may, through = è 
their harder conditions: of life: and. struggles ake 
with. enemy. © tribes, be held back to. a less 00: 
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evolved social organisation than more back- 
ward peoples with lesser mental capacity whose 
natural advantages of life had helped them to 
attain the higher organisations and more fixed 
abodes and other forms of property ; and these 
biological facts indicate the danger and mistake 
of a sociology based exclusively on psychology 
at least before the appearance of agriculture (a). 


(a) Another offshoot of the biological (embryological) or rather bio- 
sociological enquiry has been the study of the juvenile life and society. 
The young of each species, from birth to the altainment of maturity, are 
supposed to pass though all the stages of growth through which the 
species itself had passed since its prehistoric beginnings ;—or, even 
more than that, they rapidly reproduce and go through the whole 
course of evolution by which the species itself had been slowly evolved 
out of all lower forms of life, beginning from the lowest. So that in the 
children and child-societies the careful investigator is likely to have 
a very fruitful field for sociological and socio-juristic research in which 
first hand information may be had regarding prehistoric stages of human 
societies which would be unrivalled in point of accuracy and reliability. 
The students are recommended to read an interesting study of such a 
juvenile society contributed in 1884 by Mr. John Hemsley Johnson to the 
“Johns Hopkins University Studies” (Vol. II no. XI) and reprinted 
therefrom in vol. iii Evolution of Law Series pp. 316 eż. seg. I quote 
here from Prof. Wigmore’s editorial note on Mr. Johnson's paper the 
following pregnant remarks :— 


“The editor begs leave to call attaintion te the sociological and ` 
institutional significance of this monograph. Upon an old Maryland: 
plantation, itself connected historically with that system of manorial land - 
tenure which supplanted primitive democracy and ancient land commu“; 
nity, a plantation once the home of slaves and tenants who did the 
bidding of their lord and master and who now lie buried in the. lord’s - 
waste land, a fresh and Juvenile Society has now sprung into being: oe 
Although still under the authority of a ‘master,—the principal of the 
McDonogh School—the boys have reverted to a primitive democtaty;, 
and are passing through much the same cycle of agrarian history as, that 
through which branches of the great Aryan race have passed again, and: 
again, First came a system of land community among those. fifty. ‘pays: 
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Some biological sociologists are very much 
attracted in their general socidlogical and 
juristic theories and conclusions by what they 
regard as the ethnological and racial factors 
of social evolution. Post ( d. 1895) in his 
“Ethnologische Jurisprudenze’” insists upon 
the investigation of the ethnic causes of the 
social and legal manifestations as supplemen- 
tary to, and corrective of, the other lines of 
research. Lake the mechanical and the bio- 
logical and the economic and other kinds and 
departments of sociological investigators, this 
school, led by Poste', also follow strictly posi- 
tivistic or scientific lines; but we Shall find 


inhabiting the eight hundred acres, remnant of that old plantation of 
three thousand acres, a part of which was purchased for the Institute of 
Ichn McDonogh who is now worshipped as the eponymous hero of the 
Mle Donogh clan of small boys. He is the tutelary founder of that 
whoo boy micropolis. While the principle of patriarchal sovereignty 
endures in the headship of the school, the boys still represent in many 
respects the survival of primitive democracy, And yet chiefs or elders 
arose from time to time among the McDonogh boys and arrogated to 
themselves, by reason of their superior strength, age or ability, the control 
of the public land, for hunting and fishing, for rabibit trapping and bird 
nesting, Primitive democracy is now in danger of that subversion 


which has been the unhappy lot of the small farmers in England. But 


now comes a socialistic party once more demanding, so to speak, the 
communisation of land. The land holding aristocracy yield very slowly 


and urge the commoners to accept certain distant, as it were colonial, 


tracts of land for squirrel hunting and. rabbit trapping.. Here in miniature 
ix the agrarian history of the English race of hunters, trappers and 
enterprising colonists, nay it is the agrarian history of our Aryan race, 
Mr, Johnson in his picture of McDonogh institute, - has. shown us a 


microcosm, not only of the agrarian but of g p political. and economic 
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later that the Philosophical or the metaphysi- 
cal jurists in this period had also their bio- 
logical and ethnological investigations and 
theories ' in which,—although a priori assump- 
tions as to the legal spirit or genius of each 
race, like those of the early Historical jurists, 
are deductively made to support and interpret 
the ethnological jural facts and phenomena 
collected by comparative inductions, the para- 
mount importance of comparative and anthro- 
pological investigation is freely admitted. 
The contributions ofjthis school to Sociologi- 
cal jurisprudence, however, are apt to be over- 
rated, and for sometime too much was made 
of them by their authors. A wave of reaction 
has now set in and( the more recent estimates 
do not allow thema larger share of credit 
than that of broadening the materials of 
historical and philosophical jurisprudence. 
Sociologists and jurists like Small, Durkheim 5 
and others have pointed out that the early race 
characteristics of a people do not furnish the- 
only clues to human nature; and the Law, 
especially of the mixed races, emanating asit: 
does from the whole group, is more or less freed 
from physiological influences diversely affecting. 
the different individuals and races composing. 
1 eg, Carle—La Vita del diritto—Book IV Volgt—Romiscie 
Rechisgeschiste I § 2 (1892), yom „ also Dahn, Nani, te oaa | 


2 General Sociology, p. | he ee Ta 
3 — by Tourtonlon in in“ “ Phylosophy of Mistry of ta cs 


os 
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the group. The Ethnological school are apt 
to overrate the relativity of Law, to particular 
peoples and races, like the Historical school, 
and underrate the universal and fundamental 
forces and forms of social and ethical life of 
man from which Law springs. Like the His- 
torical school, it fails to explain the universal 
characteristics of Law and its evolution and to 
take account of the common human basis 
which gives rise to them. ' 


That the racial factor hasa very potent Intluence of 
influence in characterising the Law cannot how- “sit 
ever be questioned. [ts exponents point out 
that itis more powerful in shaping the ław 
and civilisation of a people than the geogra- 
phical factors, over-emphasised by Montesquieu 
and Buckle; as we see countries (like Asia 
Minor and Greece) with similar climatic and 
geographical conditions have had entirely 
different civilisations due to the racial differences 
of their inhabitants.’ They further declare that 
the evolutionists, who, like Bachofen, Spencer, 

Starke and Maine, stand for a theory of uniform 
development along fixed lines for all peoples 
and societies, are wrong? ; and their comparative 
historical jurisprudence. is superficial, which 
ought to be supplemented. and corrected by 


amioga atem r See eae re- m oe “2 eh trent enn dayan 





À _ Fehr—~Comparison. of the Law. of Hammurabi AB P 2385-2242.) 
and the Salic law (A.D. A6651) a 
2 See Kuhlenbeck— Nataral grounds of Law translated i in Vol. fii; 
— of Law. series; p.. 352. o ee yee ) a 
TardeLes transformations ai droit., 
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the considerations of racial differences, over- 
looked by them, which demonstrably operate 
to bring about diversity of social and legal 
systems and their developments. It 1s not 
true (as modern critical legal history has 
established) that social grouping everywhere 
evolved according toa uniform law from a 
primitive herd life with promiscuity of sex 
relations into matriarchal social systems, and 
these were naturally transformed into the 
patriarchal groups marked by absolute patria 
protestas ; and that these again were everywhere 
followed by modern individualisation with 
gradual attenuation of the agnatic states and 
parental power. Nor is it true that, along 
with the above variation oi the law of persons, 
the law of things started with communism in 
land in society, and evolved, by gradual steps, to 
individual and capitalistic ownership, transfer 
and contract. The ethnological jurists of the 
sociological school deny that the world evolu- 
tion has been a universally uniform dialetic 
process. They also dispute the Marxian prog- 
nostication ofan inevitable socialistic economy 
in the near future displacing the present capita: 
listic individualism of modern societies; and: 
assert, following or supporting the older His-- 
torical school, that each different society: and: 
race has its individual and separate evolution. 
ary history, and that many influences, including: : 
the racial, are at the back of this variation< 
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and, further, that there is ample proof to corro- 


borate that legal and social evolution is often 
not one of uniform forward movement but 
even backward and regressive.’ External influ- 
ences leave their impress on the evolution, but 
the same extermal influences produce different 
results in different peoples because of their 
different internal racial predispositions and 
aptitudes. Everywhere the evolutionary prin- 
ciples, of heredity, variation, struggle for exis- 
tence, adaptation and survival of the fittest, 
have indeed their play, but the results are 
different ; for they depend not only upon the 
nature of the external influences but also of the 
vital reactions of the race which constitute the 
most important elements or materials of the 
evolutionary struggle. Contact with superior 
foreign civilisations and legal systems develops 
the resources of a virile race and improves and 
reforms its indegenous social and legal fabric, 
as was the case with the Roman Republic; but 
similar influences would smother a weaker race 
and denationalise it. 


The predominant: racial characteristics of 

a people are no doubt themselves the results of 
complex natural adaptations through bygone 
ages; and their biogenetic and phylogenetic 


sources, buried in the depths of an almost endless - 


Cf here the observations of Loria fiom. the “economic: | point, ät 
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past, may be untraceable ; but the fact 1s, that, 
eventually, they form themselves into crystal 
lised types, which, once formed, are not readily 
dissolved, and, in spite of, and through, a series 
of constantly changing subsequent external 
influences, continue to make themselves felt in 
the national institutions and laws. There was 
something characteristic in the Roman blood 
or race which distinguished the Roman people 
from the Hellenic or the Celtic peoples and left 
its impress on their brilliant social, political 
and legal institutions. The rare and peculiar 
characteristics of the Hellenic race, its livelli- 
ness of intellect, correctness of language, fine 
taste, &c., survived through many political 
disasters and foreign influences: The Roman 
race was specialised in the direction of a strong 
conscience for the determination of right and 
wrong, organisation and self-control, capacity 
to rule and to assimilate foreign elements, etc., 
and practical common sense, which easily 
reconciled it to the principle of give and take” 
and saved it from annihilation through a suc- 
cession of difficulties and dangers. The Helle-- 
nic race was for metaphysical subtleties and. : 
aesthetic art ; the Roman, for practical govern: 
ment and suet expansive Law. The Commo.: 
Law, like the Roman, is full of points character: 
ristic of the (Teuton) race which created iti Te 


H. S. Chamberlain, Vol iii, Ev olution - of Law series =p 956 © 
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is remarkable for its combination of two mutu- 
ally corrective principles —vzs., (1) regard for 
the individual rights protected by Law, along 
with (2) a recognition of the State’s authority 
to enforce discipline and obedience within 
the limits of the law—one as a safeguard 
against anarchy, and the other against tyranny. 
There 1s, besides, as a natural consequence, 
a marked love of precision or exactitude in 
the delimination of the spheres of indivi- 
dual liberty and state control by Law 
investing it with possibly an excessive degree 
of certainty and uniformity which makes it 
somewhat conservative and less adaptable to 
changes than the other legal systems of 
Europe. It has led to the characteristic dete- 
rence to precedents, respect for forms of prece- 
dure and precise formulation of rules of the 
English Common Law. There is a robust 
commonsense sternness and self-control in 
and about the legal system with which it up- 
holds its impartiality, dignity, uniformity and 
certainty without allowing emotional impulses 
or deference to popular sentiment in concrete 
cases to override its sure and logical applica- 
tion and enforcement in the practical adminis- 
tration of justice.’ The above salient features 
of the English. Common Law have been, like all. 
other legal systems, the product of the national 





Bryce--annital address to. ‘the. American Bar Association 1907; 
Vol. HI, Evolution of. Law Series, p. 368 et-seg . k ee 
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character insensibly formed through several 
generations by the interaction of the original 
racial elements and the new influences introdu- 
ced by the vicissitudes of fortune and foreign 
intercourse. The native characteristics of the 
Teutonic race, as evidenced by ethnic studies, 
were strength, resolution, wilful self-assertion 
tempered by a marked degree of self-control, 
conservatism and practical common sense, as 
opposed to the impulsive and speculative 
Greek, Slav and Celtic race-characteristics. 
When confronted with the growing despotism 
of the powerful English kings of the middle 
ages and the problem of adjusting conflicting 
claims and rights (arising out of the complica- 
tive feudal relations of lord and vassal) by 
definitely settled legal principles and secur- 
ing a guarantee of impartial administration of 
justice free from any influence exercised by 
authority, the race produced its legal system 
and constitution, marked by its Magna Charta, 
its precisely expressed statutes and reports, 
its trial by jury, and its other distinctive 
features bearing clear marks of the racial 
factors that had worked out its form and 
contents. z 

The Ethnological sociologists and jurists 
are naturally inclined to utilise these distinc- 
tive racial characteristics by encouraging races. 
to develop along -lines appropriate to each}. 
and they recommend only selective ethnic 
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combinations which, while infusing new blood 
with capacites wherein the nation is cleficient, 
would not destroy its original racial aptitudes, 
and discourage an indiscriminate fusion of all 
mankind as advocated by Ratzel.' A more 
detailed examination of the proposed or sug- 
vested modes of combination according to 
ethnic and eugenic laws, likely to produce the 
best results. would be out of place in a professed 
work on jurisprudence. The gist of this is 
that the racial qualities of a nation are 
inherited from a bygone prehistoric past. 
They colour and characterise the national 
institutions and laws. They are changed by 
infusion of foreign blood and are affected, 
sometimes for the better and sometimes for the 
worse, by foreign intercourse and the accidents 
of external influence and history. A virile 
race would sometimes emerge victorious and 
more brillant than ever, retaining the best 
part of its ethnic qualities, after a struggle 
with these accidents which would obliterate 
the racial identity of a weaker type of people. 
The laws and institutions of mixed races may 
be explained by reference to the racial quali- 
ties of the elements which entered into their 
composition. Among the chief ethological 
jurists who sought to find the first rudiments. 
and foundation. of Law by comparative etholo- 
gical researches as to the history of the various 


H. S. Chamberlain—Evolution of Law Series, Vol. III, p. 367. 
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legal institutions of the world may be mentioned 
the names of J. J. Bachofen (181 5—1887), Hern, 
Post (d. 1895) and Leist (d. 1819). Kohler is 
also a leading star in the field of ethnological 
and ethnographical studies; but he belongs to 
the philosophical school. With regard to the 
purely empirical efforts of the ethnological 
and comparative jurists to reach the founda- 
tions of Law, which are aflliated to the posi- 
tivistic sociological group, Dr. Berolzheimer 
aptly remarks,—“ By such systematic and 
comprehensive study the philosophy of law, as 
well as general legal science, has acquired a 
new method, comparable in value with that of 
-omparative linguistic study to philology. 
Yet neither in philology nor in law can the 
comparative method be expected to provide a 
universal solution of problems. The peculiarly 
important philosophical problem of the origin 
of law and government, comparative law 
cannot be expected to solve, if for no other 
reason than that it ever finds the presence of 
law and government as a prerequisite for its. 
study ; similarly comparative philology cannot’ 
remove the obscurity attaching to the origin. 
of language.” ' l 


Ihave more than once emphasised the: 
point that the sociological theories run into: 
each other and are mutually complimentary: 
The geo-physical theories attach h importance 
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to the external environmental influences as 
factors of social evolution. The economical 
theories regard the economic necessities as the 
most potent forces in determining the structure 
and functions of societies as well as the forms 
and contents of Law. But one cannot fail to 
see, and, in fact, it is not denied, that economic 
conditions and necessities themselves are, to a 
great extent, born of seo-physical causes. 
Biological adaptations arise out of the 
reactions of the individual, or social, organism 
in its attempt to preserve itself against the 
hostile environmental forces of nature which 
are inwardly felt and reflected by the organism 
as economic or other necessities. Some theories 
look more at the external forces exciting the 
reaction of the organism, while some others 
occupy themselves with the organic adapta- 
tions or reactions themselves ; but there is not 
much essential difference between them. Jhering 
had with his characteristic force drawn the 
attention of the legal world to the undoubted 


fact that Law was the product of struggle— © 


continuous struggle at every step of its evolu- 


tion from the very beginning; that the birth 


of Law, like that of man, has been uniformly 
attended by the violent throes of child birth. 


(1) Of 

geophysical 
and econom!- 
cal theories. 


(2) Of the 
above and 
biological 
theories, 
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great historical achievements of Law, e.g., the 
abolition of slavery and serfdom, the freedom 
of landed property and industries &c., had 
been the result of long and painful struggle 
against vested interests of the few in societies. 
Jhering adopted the Historical position that 


< Law isanatural growth ; he accepted the Biolo- 


gical position that it is the result of struggle 
and survival, z.e., the survival of the form and 
adaptation best calculated to equip the society 
for its reactions aganist environments; but he 
seemed to be the advance-guard of the group 
of jurists who inculcated the doctrine that this 
survival and adaptation is, in human societies, 
not an unconscious or merely organic process 
but a psychological process more and more 
conscious, voluntary, purposive, selective and 
intelligent as the organic struggle for existence 
becomes more and more psychic than merely 
organic. He justly denounced the practical 
teaching of the Savigny-Puchta School which. 
deprecates legislation and feeds man with the. 
hope that things will take care of themselves 
as they drift along the semiconscious current: 
ad custom shaping itself according to the 
natural conviction of legal rights.” Uncons- 
cious growth belongs to the vegetable kingdom. 
and not to the animal, much less to the humagi 
societies, In human societies laws have to: b: 
evolved by struggle and conscious effort. with, a 
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Jhering’s idea of “struggle for law” by 
dilating upon the ‘compromise nature’ of 
Law.’ Like Jhering he accepted not the causal 
but the purposive (psychological) view of Law, 
and of its origin and existence as the organ of 
social interests which are adjusted, after 
struggle, to a state of equilibrium by Law. In 
society, the competing interests of the various 
individuals and classes, as well as those of the 
state, are all to be represented by Law. Each 
set of interests seeks to have preponderatiny 
influence in the shaping of the Law. and tries to 
gain recognition and support of the Law and 
of the organised force at its back. It 1s impos- 
sible for all these competing and opposing ref 
interests severally to have their fullest recogni- society is 
. ° followed by a 
tion and satisfaction; and so there must be, for temporary 
the purposes of equilibrium, something like a which is! el 
compromise, or treaty, which keeps the balance 
till the power of the constantly changing 
relations in society again demands a resettle- 
ment and a fresh compromise. Law began 
with the trial of strength of individuals, te., | 
between the wronged and the wrong-doer, — 
It next became their trial of strength, not 
physical strength, but strength of evidence, ors, 
proof, presented before the constitutedauthority, == > 
come in as Rive KEA m BRURDA E ty, 





a Right and might” h. pp. 407-422 a transtated by Kodoareli—Eveia= :. TE as 3 ; | 
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conception, of the operation of blind natural 
forces, in Law, 1s here magnified into social 
struggle of interests and their intellectual 
settlement by legislation backed by force. 
The Biological doctrine of natural selection 
also here receives its amplification as applied 
to human history. Bagehot had shown that 
civilisation is most clearly marked by increase 
of military power or fighting capacity of the 
nations. Nations that are strongest tend to 
prevail over the others; and in certain marked 
peculiarities, the strongest tend to be the best ;' 
and similarly, inside a nation, the type or types 
of character which are strongest and the best 
prevail over the others. In the first step 
towards civilisation it was the strength, derived 
from combination and military discipline, 
that enabled civilised people to overcome the 
wild or uncivilised scattered tribes who were 
wanting, like the cyclops, in solidarity. Union, 
which is strength, is the result of training, 
subordination to authority or discipline; and 
the necessity of this union or discipline is felt 
through conflict which has the greatest causal 
influence in bringing about unity and civili- 
sation. The conquered tribes were scattered 
and killed except those members that were 
amenable to discipline and assimilation and. 
union with the conquerers. The mixed tribes. 
that formed out of the union thus had the 
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strongest and best social elements of both, and 
heredity and association transmitted and fixed 
these qualities in the future generations, This 
discipline, which is the source of strength and 
civilisation, marks also the appearance of Law 
in the reign of customs. War or conflict thus 
leads to union and discipline, and custom, and 
Law. It leads further to conquest and mixture 
of races; and thus, to the formation of state, 
which begins after the stratification of society 
into two classes, the conquerors and the 
conquered, or the governors and the governed.’ 


Thus we see sociological theories now 
accept, with modifications here and there as to 
the details, the general doctrine preached by 
Jhering that Law is derived from social struggle 
and adaptation. The Italian jurist Vaccaro * 
develops this doctrine, like Bagehot, by pointing 
out that adaptations, first made through stress 
of circumstances (struggle), are transmitted ; 
and the survivors and the succeeding genera- 
tions naturally become adapted to environ- 
ments better than the previous members who 
had first acquired them by struggle. Custom, 
moral rules, and the Law, born of them, are all 


ornate 


t See translation from his works in Evolution of Law series, 
Vol. I, p. 473- 

* Cf. also Gumplowiczand his followers whose theory of origin of 
states is tppical of the sociological theory in its mechanical.aspect.. See 


pp. 386—ọ and also pp. 436 et seg: Merkel, Vaccaro, Richard developed | 
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experiences of the past adapations recorded in 
human nature. They all tend towards solidarity 
and sociality. A part of this social evolution is 
no doubt an organic and involuntary process ; 
but there is, along with it, a conscious and 
voluntary process. In compound social group- 
ings, born of conquest, the conquerors compel 
the vanquished races by laws to adapt them. 
selves to the needs of the former ; but in course 
of time the vanquished races, profiting by the 
association of the superior race, become stronger 
and force from the conquerors concessions—more 
equable and larger laws and even a participa- 
tion in the government,—all of which have to 
The struggle be made for the sake of stability. Thus the 
and adapta- i o 
tion become Struggle and adaptation become psychological 
i pe and not merely organic. Merkel’s idea of com- 
monies A promise, by which he supplemented Jhering’s 
doctrine of struggle, is itself developed by 
3. Gaston Gaston Richard ' who points out that Law no 
asl doubt appears as a compromise or arbitrament 
mo -of conflicting interests (and he cites the Roman 
sine sacramental action in proof of his statement’), 
but it is as something more than mere slits 
ment which induced individuals to accept. 
Law and legal remedies as good substitutes for: 
self-help or private revenge for the settlement 


of conflict. dti 1S not the 1 mere e utility of social: 





bo L'origine de Vidée de droit translated by a “Kocouet, 
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arbitrament or the calculation of self-interest, | 


as Hobbes puts it, that inclines individuals to 
prefer the evils of obedience to the orders of a 
sovereign to the evils of umiversal war and 
leads to the legalised life of a social organisa- 
tion; for man is not always an utilitarian being. 
It is rather the feeling and belief that society 
will vindicate the injured cause,—a feeling which 
is the outcome of the solidarity of the society 
itself. The society in offering arbitrament 
offers also a guarantee that justice will be done, 
that it will compel the wrongdoer to make 


atonement; and, in return, the litigants lose 


their power of withdrawing from the arbitration 
and settling the dispute by combat. The 
constraint upon the individuals to have their 
disputes settled by Law’s arbitrament increases 
in proportion to the strength of the guarantee 
which the Law offers to vindicate the justice 
in each cause. The organised strength of the 
state, superior to the resistence of individual 
wills, isitself the highest guarantee of Law ; and 
thus, the idea of the State, while it carries the 


implication of the guarantee, simultaneously - 
implies forced arbitration and compulsory. 
execution. of judgments, . These implications — 
at first hesitant, when the State is weak, gather 
strength | as the. state becomes more and more | 


organised and powerful. © 
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developed from the mechanical to the organic, 
and, then again, from the organic to the super- 
organic or psychological. I have already told 
you how Comte and Spencer had themselves 
admitted that State and Law are superorganic 
in their structure and functions, t.e, they 
involve principles which go beyond those 
governing the lower vegetable and animal 
organic worlds. But in the elaboration of his 
Sociology, Spencer rather sticks to the biological 
principles and explains social structures and 
their growth strictly by the analogy of biologi- 
cal integration and differentiation. He points 
out the various items of this analogy, viz., A— 
with regard to growth, (1) societies, like organic 
bodies, begin as germs and eventually produce 
ageregates million times larger than the 
original units or cells (here families or small 
wanderings bodies); (2) the growths in aggre- 
gates of different classes are extremely various 
in their amounts, both in the animal world as 
well as in human social structures; (3) the 
growth of individual and social organisms are 
also analogous in so far that they involve, in 
both, an increase either (a) by multiplication of- 
units, or (b) by union of groups, or (c) by union 
of groups of groups; and (4) in both organic. 
and superorganic (social) growths the 


regard to ‘the structure, (5) the increase: of 


mass is, alike in individual organisms and: in’ 
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societies, accompanied by increase (in tegration) 
as well as greater differentiation (into differeut 
organs with special differentiated Functions) 
of the structure, z.e., increased bulk is accom- 
panied by increased or more complex organisa- 
tion, 7.e., increased heterogeneity of the parts ; 
(6) the same general law governs this advance of 
aggregation and organisation in animal and 
social structures, viz., that the “ differentiations 
proceed from the more general to the more 
special ; first broad and simple contrasts of 
parts, then, within each of the parts primarily 
contrasted, changes which make unlike divi- 
sions of them, then within each of these unlike 
divisions minor unltkenesses, and so on conti- 
nually ” ; (7) organs in animals and organs in 
societies have internal arrangements framed on 
the same principle of mutual dependence and 
are inter-connected by ducts through which 
they carry help and sustenance to each other 
and remove and withdraw the products and 
excrescences of each; (8) the three stages, 
(primary, secondary and tertiary) of the forma- 
tion of special structural organs are seen in. 
hving bodies, as well as in societies; we have 
for instance, first, a set of separate scattered 
cells, next, a corporate body of cells, lastly, a 
fully formed organ with one amalgamated duct . 
communicating: by smaller and finer channels 
with: all the component cells of the organ in. 
the historical evolution of the liver. ain ) animal. 
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bodies as well as of an industrial organization 
in society; and lastly, (9), we have a final 
phase of development in which the slow organic 
evolution of the preceding stages is replaced 
by a highly quickened and abridged process, 
and the fullfledged organ is directly established, 
sometimes, in anticipation of the needs of the 
whole body (individual as well as social’) which 
is in course of formation. We find, for instance, 
in the mammals the three stages of evolution 
in the formation of the liver, which go on 
successively in lower animals, aresimultaneously 
hastened to form the fully developed organ’, as 
we find, in the civilised states, the hotel, the 
church, the post office, i.e., are built up simul- 
taneously or even in anticipation of the town 
and the urban society about to be formed or 
instituted. 


Spencer thus reaches up to the supreme 
height of organic evolution; but he failed to 
mark and punctuate this great difference 
between the natural biological construction . of 
the animal body and the purposive psychologi- 
cal construction of the social body :-—that the. 
component cells of the organism are passive. 
agents, whereas the individuals are not: 
altogether passive in these latest stages | of, 
social and legal development. 4 





1 As for instance a city going to be established at a locality: ` | 


* And more than that, in some cases all the necessary or Jana zi 
(digestive, respiratory and intellectual) are aiai formed - ae. : 
with the body. - 
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With the increase of knowledge of the 
various sciences, through accumulation of 
facts, present and past, by research, the sociolo- 
gical jurists are gradually arriving at more 
complex solutions and rejecting the simpler 
legal theories of their predecessors. Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine, for instance, had laid down these 
veneral characteristics of legal evolution as 
evidenced by a comparison of ancient and 
modern law :—(1) In the domain of contracts (a) 
there has been a change from general concepts 
to special ones; (b) the movement has been 
towards greater importance being attached to 
tle inward moral essence of agreement than 
to the outward forms.(2) In human relations in 
general, the movement has been for status to 
contract. Recently R. de la Grasserie has 
summarised the evolutionary movements of 
Law in twenty-eight famous propositions, e.g., 
t. From Custom to Ordained (statutary) and 
Judge-declared Law. 2, From Oral to Written 
and to Codified Law. 3. From a Law of Nature 
to a Positive Law and a Law of Equity. 4. 
From Local to General Law. 5. From Simple to 
Complex Law. 6, From Material to Immaterial 
Law. 7. From Formal to ‘Formless Law. 8. 
From Theocratic to Secular Law. 9. From 


Theories of 
legal 
evolution, 


Maine. 


Grasserie’s 
28 points. 


Criminal to Civil Law. 10, From Civil to Com. 


mercial and Industrial Law. TI. From Political 


to Private Law, 12. From Collective to Indivi- 7 


dualistic Law. 13. From Esoteric to Popularised 
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Law. 1 , from the Outward Act to the Mental 
Act as Creative of a Right. 15. From rights in 
rem to Rights ın personam. 16. Froma Law of 
Nominate Relations to a Law of Innominate 
Relations. 17. trom Concrete to Abstract 
Rights. 18. From [mmediate to Deferred Rights. 
19. From Gratuitous to Commutative and Alea- 
tory Transactions. 20, From Legal Regulation 
to Liberty of Contract. 21. From Unilateral to 
Bilateral Agreements. 22. From Family to 
Individual Rights. 23. From Ethnic to Territo- 
rial Law. 24. From Exclusion to Admission of 
loreigners. 25. From a Law of Violent Methods 
to a Law of Peaceful Methods and of Equitable 
Aims. 26. From Oralto Written Form and the 
Return to Oral Form. 27. From Immoveable to 
Moveable Property. 28. From Reality to Fiction.’ 
He hopes, in this, to have arrived at the 
sociological laws of legal evolution, by obser- 
vation and induction, which will enable us to 
foresee the future of legal evolution by the 
application and extension of these pre-de- 
termined laws. His larger accumulation of 
facts enabled him to see, what Sir Henry Maine: 
failed to notice,’ that there are frequent regres- 
sions, backward evolutions, return to. more. 
primitive conditions; and that the evolution of 


1 Les princepes Sociologiques du droit civil (1906) par! i ch. a, 
trans. Vol. IH, Evolution of Law Series, pp. 575-576.: 0 0 0 ES 

3 Maine, however, points out One instance of such regression: n of the 
Roman Law of persons after its contact with ihe more. archaic customs: 
of the barbarians. See Ancient Law Ch: V. > a Peter. 
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Law was not a move in a straight line; nor ts 
it true that it moves in a closed circle, for that 
would be no progress at all. He conceives that 
the movement of legal evolution is spiral, 
revolving like a screw always rising, always 
turning ; for the regressions are only apparent 
or momentary till the next forward movement is 
taken up. Spiral, or screw-like, in its general 
direction, the movement has, moreover, its 
variations of intensity; for it is susceptible of 
accelaration, retardation, oscillation, even 
arrestment and resumption. Legal arrest- 
ments orstagnations sometimes take place after 
a span of forced activity, like the compilation 
of what is supposed to be an exhaustive Code 
or Digest, as was found after Justinian’s com- 
pilations in Roman Law, and after the French 
Civil Code. Regression is seen in the back- 
ward movement of oscillation; ' but it is sure 





! Students of legal evolution will find mnch useful information 


regarding this regressive and degenerative evolution in the International 


Atrestinents 
and regres- 
sions of Law, 


Scientific Series, No. 79 published in 1899 by D. Appleton & Company | 


New York. Some selections therefrom are reprinted in Vol. IHI Evolution 


of Law Series, pp. 542 e¢-seg. ‘It is there pointed out (with illustrations 
drawn fromthe history of land tenures of different countries) that 


digeneration has always accompained evolution; the destruction of old 
institutions is involved in the formation of new institutions, In all 


transformations the change is always accompanied by an elimination of . 


some parts, and, in the interests of the organism as a whole, these useless — 


pacts gradually degenerate. When a whole organisation begins to ‘ 

undergo retrogressive evolution. and. to decay, . ‘itis frequently in. the |. 

interests: of some: ‘still higher organisation, ' Some of these degenerated 2 | 
organisms are. preserved by a natural law from dying out altogether; > 00 007 
and, as in the. animal world,. soin, the social, living. and: superior: organis: a E ee ; 
sations and civilisations: drag. behind them -a trail of debris from dead. ae he 
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to be followed up by the next forward move- 
Are followed ment (resumption) which takes the society and 
by resump- | , ; 
tions or the Law back again to the point of advance from 
a where the regression began and, if there is no 
second regression, further still in the forward 
course which is resumed. Grasseri supports , 
his 28 points as to the general forward directions 
of legal evolution as well as illustrates the 
various regressions, oscillations, etc., by a large 
number of accumulated materials drawn from 
the history, past and present, of the various 
legal systems of the warld. 
The sociological jurists all see that the 
Law of human societies is a perpetual becom- 
ing and is not astationery and permanent Law 
of Nature ; and they have never stopped tn their 
search for finding out some law or principles 
of this irresistible change; but each generali- 
sation has been found on later research to be 
faulty. There have been schematic represen- 
tations, made according to the principle 
supposed to have been discovered by induction, 
of legal evolution illustrating the theory of 
The loci of Jural progress. The loci of legal evolution | 


=e evolue thus derived would, according to some, be a 





organisations and civilisations of lower and more primitive types. as. 
survivals, Spencer had also spoken of such survivals in Biology and - 
Sociology. Degneration ordinarily takes the shape of going back to.: 
the more primitive stages of evolution. So degeneratton ts retracement- 
of evolution; with this difference that the retrograded condition is. 
atrophy, and does not contain the capacity to evolve which the primitive: 
condition possessed. | | ES 
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straight line; and according to some others be 
an angled or undulating line, representing 
deviations and recessions, integations and 
differentiations ; or a circle (Vico); ora spiral or 
helicoid line (De Greef) ascending over itself ; or 
a rising spiral whose curve broadens as it rises 
(Goethe, Picard) ; or a parabola emerging from 
the mystery of the past and disappering in the 
mystery of the future. We have just now seen 
Maine and De La Grasserie also contributing 
their theories of legal evolution. Beginning 
from Comte’s formula of social (including legal) 
evolution through religious, metaphysical and 
positivist stages, we have a long series of 
formulas. But the growing collection of facts 
and figures day by day tends to prove that these 
theories and schemes are only correct, if we 
leave out of account the heterochronisims, 
hiatauses and deviations which cannot properly 
be accounted for by the schemes; for, inspite 
of all researches, mechanical, biological, racial 
and sociological, as Picard points out ', “ The 
past of Law, as it is known to us, is tov short ; 
the visible curve of jural forces is but a small 
fragment of the whole. [ts beginning and its end 
are alike wrapped in obscurity. No positive 
projection of its entirety can be calculated. 


Variety of 
attempts to 
describe 
theory. 


History (as some sceptic has wisely said) may . 
be perhaps no morethan.a momentary deviation 


i Piard—Le Droit pur. (1910) pp. i 55: 157 translated d by N: 


Evolution of Law Series, Vol. iii, p, 678. 
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which we mistake for a part of the normal 
line of evolution. Is Law's path, as we see it, 
merely that of a wandering comet, or that of a 
harmonious planetary system ? Law, and the 
innumerable legal systems which goto make 
it up, abounds in accidents (as languages do) 
which deviate from logical symmetry. The 
irrational (or what seems to us as such) plays 
a vast part in the operation of the cosmos, and 
is the most misleading of its enigmas.” 


I have spoken above about the planetary 
theory of the Law's evolution. Taken simply, it 
may mean nothing more than this, that as the 
paths of the planetary bodies represent the 
resultant of the centrepetal and centrifugal 
forces opposing and restraining each other, so 
the evolution of Law is the resultant of the 
conflict of economic and other social forces 
operating upon the society and its individual 
members. Well, this is, in that view, a schematic 
representation of the mechanical theory of 
society and Law—one that may take its place 
along with those which I have sketched out 
above. Prof. Wigmore, however, develops it in- 
a deeper sense’, in course of which he points out 
that the theories like that of Maine and De:: 
Grasserie are defective ; that they ignore, and do. 
not explain, local variations ; and hence fail.to. 
represent the whole truth. They overlook the: 


1 Problems of the Law's Evolution, pub, Jany. 1517 in Virginia baie 
Review IV, 297 reproduced i in Vol. iii, Evolution of Law series; P. gaui 
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innumerable special factors and forces which 
are not covered by their accounts but have 
nevertheless their effect on legal evolution. 
They further assume, and wrongly so, a degree 
of constancy in a specific legal institution (as 
scientists assume a constancy in the proportion 
of physical and chemical forces and elements) 
whereas no fixed tendencies in legal ideas 
have been proved to exist. They further 
assume, and again wrongly, that the formula 
of evolution is universal, i.e., applicable not 
merely generally, t.e., with respect to the main 
trunk ideas of the Law, but also to each and all 
specific branch ideas as well. Prof. Wigmore 
proposes to describe legal evolution by the 
analogy of planetary motion in space simply 
with a view to emphasise that as the heavenly 
bodies, ın their perpetual motion through space, 
describe curves which are inconcetvably com- 
plex on account of the innumerable forces 
acting upon them, so does the evolution of Law 
and legal ideas describe an exceedingly complex 
curve as it is affected in its progress by a large 
number of forces, great or small, acting in 
opposition or in harmony, some here and some 
there, in the different parts of the land, in 
different countries, and at different times. 
Simple lines and curves are therefore too inade- 
quate to represent the path of legal progress, 


You will thus find that apart from the — 


The extreme 
complexity of 
the curve of 


- legal evolue 


tion and its 
reason, 


voluntary element of legal evolution, which the _ 
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sociological jurists at first overlooked’ under 
the influence of positivism and which still 
more complicates the difficulty of solving by 
scientific induction the problem of the founda- 
tion, origin and development of Law, Sociologi- 
cal jurisprudence, from its mechanical (includ- 
ing economic), biological, and ethnological 
standpoints «did not go further than partially 
tracing some, but not all, of the many hitherto 
unnoticed complex influences and forces of vari- 
ous kinds which affect the development of Law. 
They found that with increase of knowledge 
the difficulties were magnified; and the search 
of the sciences for the ultimate truths remained 
as hopeless as ever. Sociology found out that 
struggle and conflict of forces and interests are 
at the bottom of Law and its development. It 
also acknowledged the biological or organic 
nature of Law and legal growth. The nature 


of these forces was scrutinised ; .the economical, 


racial, religious, constitutional or political, and 
psychological factors were studied} with care; 
and a Jurisprudence was built upon that. 
which, after all its stupendous efforts, acknow: K 
ledged that the task was yet incomplete. The. 
common ends and conclusions to which these. 
divergent sociological theories point, ‘may bê- 
summed up in the language of Prof. Del Vecchio 





1 Prof, Small (General Sociology, P, 82): says :=—" While? a 
Spencerian influence was uppermost, the tendency was to regard social: 
progress as a sort of mechanically determined Pa of of energy, 


- which thought could neither accelerate nor retard, an 
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thus-—““ They are. ..... first of all, the concept 
of the interpenetration of all social facts so that 
it 1s impossible, for example, to study the Law 
of a given people in a given time apart from all 
other subjective and objective conditions of its 
life. Then comes the concept of the natural 
determination of social facts so that the 
appearance and duration of an institution are 
explained in relation not so much to its ideal 
and abstract rationality as to the actual 
presence of vital forces capable of forming and 
maintaining it (we may call it the principle of 
sufficient historical reason); and, lastly, there 
is the conception of development or growth (to 
which everything in life is subject), which 
proves that Law has a life and must transform 
in time with the modifications of the conditions 
of existence with which it 1s-connected.”’ ' 
Some of these factors and forces that 
admittedly take part in bringing about the 
evolution of Law,e.g. religion, sympathy, educa- 
tion, are decidedly psychical or conscious in 
their character. The early sociologists and 
sociological jurists either ignored them alto- 


gether, or treated them as. mechanical or- 


physiological (organic) forces on the assump- 
tion that they are more representations, in 
consciousness, of organic sub-conscious proces- 


Its attitude 
towards and 
explanation 
of the 
psychologi- 
cal factors, 


Ses going on in | the ei by» vay of biological a 
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reactions against environments.’ The develop- 
ments of modern physiological psychology, 
however, established a more intelligible 
scientific explanation of psychic phenomena, 
especially, of free will and voluntary action ; 
and thus thinkers and jurists devoted to the 
solution of the sociological and socio-legal 
questions, who were not quite satisfied with the 
natural and bio-organic explanations of them, 
and who had to admit the potency of the 
voluntary effort of the will in the making and 
development of human institutions, tried to 
secure, from this newer psychology, a mode of 
reconciling, to some extent, the ever unrecon- 
ciled schism between teleology and causality, 
free will and determinism, or between Law as 
found, and Law as made. The new psychologi- 
cal jurists, who may be indirectly or remotely 
affiliated to the social utilitarian school of 
Jhering, came in the wake of the schools of 
sociological jurists dealt with in this lecture ; 
and their contributions to the science of juris- 
prudence will be discussed in the next’. 


In concluding this lecture, I may usefully 
quote here the pregnant remarks of Dr. 


2 And thus their opposition to the philosophical and idealistic 


schools was, like that of the older empirical schools of Locke and Hume, | 
open and irreconcilable. T 

2 The sociological jurists who have been noticed above in this? 
lecture as recognising the operation of psychological factors in ‘the evoe": 
lution of Society and Law have indeed ¡some affinity to the Psychological. 
School referred to here ; but they belong to different camps... a 
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Berolzheimer’ on the salient points of the newer 
theories evolved by sociological jurisprudence. 
“ The sociological school that developed upon 
the basis of the doctrines of Comte and Spencer 
makes man primarily and distinctively a social 
being, a member of a component community. 
Its position stands in direct contrast to the in- 
dividualistic trend which attained its marked 
development in the 17th and the 18th centuries. 
For Hobbes, Rousseau and other adherents of 
Natural Law the fundamental problem was 
this: What disposes men collectively to form 
a State and subject themselves to goveriumental 
coercion? The sociologists frame or rather 
answer the question from a different stand- 
point. They reply: the State is not formed 
by the combination of individuals, but at the 
outset men are naturally united in larger and 
smaller groups. Like many types among the 
higher animals, primitive men formed a 
gregarious band. It is the merit of sociology 
to have established this generally accepted 
view of prehistoric life and to have appreciated 
its significance. A further distinction of 
sociology—though this is limited to Gum- 
plowicz and his followers—relates to the manner 
in which the state presumably arose. It is held 


that the means by which the larger collective 


Its salient 
points, 


associations in primitive culture were main- _ 


tained, up to the point of their consolidation 
Legal Philosophies, p. 351. 
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into a State, were those of conflict,—a struggle 
and rivalry for power. Such an antagonism 
between the two groups, as hordes, tribes, or 
the social aggregates leading to the relation 
of master and servant, forms the underlying 
Situation leading to government. Such anta- 
gonism may be more or less pronounced ; the 
exploitation of the enslaved by the dominant 
class may be regulated by law, orit may be the 
result of social or economic circumstances; at 
all events, there remains a more or less shortly 
defined dualism separating the state into strata, 
and this fact is emphasised by the sociological 
theory of the formation of the state. The 
individual is represented as withdrawing in 
favour of the class and as completely absorbed 
by it, intellectually, socially and politically.’” 


» Tt will be noticed that I have given to “ sociological theories ” 
end ‘ Sociological Jurisprudence’ a wider meaning than is given by 
many others including Dr. Berolzheimer. I attach greater weight to the 
sociological ‘tendency ' which now characterises all the schools, and, in 
my view, all the modern schools and theories are more or less sociologi- 
cal, I have sometimes called the scientific class or school of jurists 
having this tendency as belonging to the “ sociological school proper ” 
as opposed to the philosophical jurists, many of whom are, in fact and 
truth as much sociological as their scientific or positivistic colleas 
gues in the field of juristic thought. oe 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL THEO- 
RIES UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
SOCIOLOGICAL TENDENCY. 


The Social Philosophical Theories and 
Schools. 


While the progress of Sociological thought 
along the line of positive philosophy was 
remodelling the older (individualistic) Analy- 
tical and Historical Jurisprudence, the Philo- 
sophical school of jurists did not remain un- Influence of 
affected by its influence; and presently there pac ean 
appeared amongst them a marked tendency to seen ioe 
revise and reconstruct their theories by utilis- 
ing what they conceived to be the abiding 
contributions of Sociology to the moral and 
legal sciences. Modern Sociology. above all 
established that all social phenomena are real . 
and inter connected facts of nature, t.e., of social 
life ; and they have got to be studied scientifi- 
cally, in all their historic phases and compara- 
tive aspects, with reference to all the different 
objective forces and influences of which they are 
the resultant products. It justly demonstra- - 
ted the fallacy and inadequacy of the atter pts — 
of the Philosophical School to explain themall  ” 
by the Euclidean: method of abstract logical = 
deduction from a few apriori general principles. Pee aa 
The doctrine’ of Law of. Nature. scarcely. ex: o RPN 2 
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plained, while it deprecated, what čs the actual 
Law (positive law) while it elaborately philoso- 
phised on what should be the Law (the ideal 
law or natural law). The Metaphysical School 
concerned itself with the Law as it is and as it 
changes, andsought to find in the evolution- 
ary forms of Law the progressive realisation, 
according to, some rigorous and logical for- 
mulz or dialectic process, of some funda men- 
tal absolute metaphysical reality, principle or 
idea. It needed no greater effort on the part 
of the positivists to demolish this philosophy 
of evolution according to transcendental logic, 
than was required for the demolition of an 
absolute and eternal Law of Nature. 
Philosophical Jurisprudence accordingly 
turned to a more realistic line of research and 
thought, towards a more intimate study and 
explanation of the concrete and shifting facts 
of social and juridical life. That it survived the 
on-slaughts of Positivism and modern empirical 
Sociology is due tothe great want or defect of 
all efforts to build up along purely empirical 
lines a complete science of phenomena which 
are not simply physical or chemical but include 
also the psychological and moral. Positivism 
cured Philosophy of its defect of neglecting: 
what “is”, but Philosophy was required tọ. 
cure Positivism of its defect of neglecting what. 
“ should be.” For social, moral or legal rules. 
are essentially not simple descriptive summa: 
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ries Of existing facts but are declaratory of 
courses of conduct as are supposed to be proper 
or just. You may scientifically account for the 
present social arrangements and rules by giv- 
ing a list of geophysical, biological, ethnic, 
economical, social and other antecedent forces 
and influences which are causal; but you cannot 
avoid a critical examination of them, as they 
are, with a view to ascertain whether they are 
just or proper. The philosophical jurists now 
devoted themselves to this question of the 
standard of right or justice with reference to 
which the existing institutions and rules must 
be tested and to the critical examination of 
the theories of Law and Justice supplied by the 
various grades and subdivisions of empirico— 
Sociological Jurisprudence as they successively 
appeared. The ultimate testing of right and 
justice by ‘Nature, ‘ Reason’ orsome such 
fundamental idea or first principle which phi- 
losophy in some form or other always upholds 
is thus set against the canons or formulas 
derived by inductive science such as, command 
of the sovereign, ‘utility, ‘social interest or 
purpose’ ; and the recrudescence of Philosophic 


Jurisprudence in these days of supremicy of- 


Science proves that the necessity of some such 
absolute standard has not yet been removed or 


satisfied, -and that:the modern efforts ‘to: offer. 
empirical ‘substitutes. for .the same. have: HOF 


yet been thoroughly: successful, 
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It has been the practice to classify the 
Social—Philosophical schools into three 
groups :—(1) the Social Utilitarians headed by 
Jhering , (2) the Neo Kantians headed by Stam- 
mler, and (3) the Neo Hegelians headed by 
Kohler and Berolzheimer. The members of 
the first group are most realistic ın their ten- 
dencies ; and their superficial philosophy, which 
takes psychological and moral facts at their 
face value without any searching enquiry into 
their tundamental and metaphysical nature 
and foundation, makes them practically a sepa- 
rate group by themselves, standing between the 
philosophical and the positivistic Sociological 
jurists, and influencing both to approach and 
meet each other for the solution of questions 
which require scientific generalisation from 
facts of experience as well as metaphysical prin- 
ciples for their correct and reasonable interpre- 
tation and appraisement. I have accordingly 
placed and discussed Jhering in the last lecture ; 
and we shall see how his writings inspired the 
later sociologists and sociological jurists. of 
both camps to meet each other in the plane of 
psychology and teleology. I shall accordingly 
leave the Social Utilitarians here, with this. 
remark, that the doctrine of social interest, 
of which they are the leading exponents, 
is affiliated, and co-ordinated, by them to, 
and with, the older ‘individual utility’ -of 
the school of Hobbes and Austin by. the” 
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demonstration of the sociological truth that the 
harmony of individual and social interests is 
calculated to foster both, and their antagonism 
adversely reacts to the detri ment of both; and 
that the main object and [unction of Law is to 
secure the harmony aad co-ordination of the 
two which constitutes morality. Vices are 
antisocial impulses (Shaftesbury); aud, though 
prompted by self interest, disturb the individual 
well-being as well as the welfare of the com- 
munity. The philosophy of Social Utilitaria- 
nism is thus the socialised and more enlighten- 


ed form of individual utilitarianism; and this ` 


is the reason why social utilitarianism has, as 
we have seen and shall see further hereafter, 
resuscitated in a modified form the Analytical 
theory of Law as a coercive norm instituted 
teleologically for the purpose of the perfected 
socialisation of the individuals, and by that as 
the means, for the achievement of social ends. 

The true philosophical jurists, however, 
will hardly accept this position. For, accord- 
ing to them, the ideals of justice and of morals 
(right reason), and not materialisjic utility or 
teleology, are, and have been, in all stages the 


controlling factors of the development of Law. - 


Individual and social welfare will come in as 
necessary corollaries of right and justice; but 


they cannot be made the primary end or object 
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of Law. The object of Law is the attainment = 
of the ideal right and justice, though this ideal 
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is not, as the older philosophic jurists tought, 
an absolute, abstract and permanent unchang- 
ing ideal but one that is relative to the real 
concrete situations in society and changing 
with those social situations. The Neo-Kan- 
tians thus, with a true philosophical method, 
pursued the investigation of this relative ideal ; 
and sought to purge the Philosophy of Law of 
its merited calumny of over speculative logi- 
cality and abstraction,—to secure for it a 
greater intimacy of touch with the realities of 
life and to make it a useful guide and critic in 
all matters of juridical and legislative theoris-_ 
ing and their practical adaptations for the 
constantly arising new needs and problems of 
modern societies. | 

Kant had in his epistemology established 
that the soul (the immaterial, immortal indes- 
tructible psychic, that is, conscious and think- 
ing, substance), the world (as a synthetic totality 
of external substance which constitutes the 
unity of all phenomena and existence behind 
them), and God (or the ultimate condition of 
the possibility of all things), are incapable of: 
logical proof, and thus demolished the ration- : 
alistic philosophy that preceded. him. He 
however sought to base their reality on moral’ 
certainty and their accessibility to the practical. 
reason or will; and, in his exposition of. the: 
postulates of practical reason, he attached: the. A 
greatest prominence to the moral law which, : 
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according to him, is the one perfect law or rule 
—the one categorical imperative—universally 
binding on every rational will; a rule deter 
mined not by any external or limited interest 
whatsoever but by the spontaneous command- 
ment of the one autonomous universal reason 
or will, This moral law demonstrates the free- 
dom of will ; for without such freedom its dic- 
tate “thou shouldst” would be unmeaning. 
The universal ideal of all right action is to act 
according to the dictates of the rational will, 
which. is free, that is free from all sensuous mat- 


ter of desire; for such action alone would be © 


true to the real autonomous nature of the will. 
Turned towards concrete volitions and activi- 
ties, the moral law or ideal yields the maxims 
of positive morality and negative legality 
which, as we have seen in Lecture II, direct a 
man to behave in ways that may be universal- 
ly adopted by all. Thus in Kant’s philosophy 
felicity, utility, sensuous inclination, and all 
such material motives of human action are made 
to yield place to the autonomy or freedom of the. 
rational will, as the pure, yet self-centred, ideal 
of its own volitions, which is, at the same time, 
on account of its purity, the universal ideal of 
all volitions of all individual wills. 

in summarising Kant’s contributions - ‘to 
the philosophy: of Law, I had. omitted to men- 
tion what was then not so much’ necessary. for 
the- elaboration: of. his formal -theory of Law, 
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namely, his views regarding. the position of 
teleology, purpose or adaptation to a given end, 
in nature and in human volitions. Naturalis- 
tic (z.e empirical and positivistic) researches 
look only for causes of things and make up 
descriptive sciences only. They ignore or 
minimise teleology as a determining factor of 
things and events. The older rationalistic 
philosophy, however, while admitting material 
antecedents as causes, also admitted ‘ purpose,’ 
‘motive’ or ‘object,’ ‘the end in view,’ asa 
(final) cause, having, like the causal antecedents 
of the naturalists, also creative impelling force 
and capable of producing events, acts and 
phenomena. Kant, in his “ Critique of Judg- 
ment,” disposes of this debatable question by 
admitting both kinds of causality in the world. 
In some cases, asin the inorganic world, a 
thing may be the result of causes wholly 
foreign to the use to which ıt may be put asa 
means towards a given end. The sand in the 


sea-shore may be useful for the growth of the 
pines ; but the causes which produced or created. 
the sand may have been wholly unconnected 


with any design or object of nourishing the 


pines. But in organic nature the parts of an. 
organic body areso patently subservient to... 
the whole as means to the end that teleology — 
or design cannot be eliminated as a causal. 


factor in their creation. But this’ is due to the 


' ie, the apparent diversity and incongruity of principles. .- 


Si Tiel a a a 
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limited and conditioned character of our 
understanding. We, in order to comprehend 
things, synthesise them sometimes with their 
antecedent causes, sometimes with their future 
uses, and sometimes with their co-ordinate 
parts and wholes and bring in aid the notions 
or categories of causalty or teleology for the 
purpose. ‘“ Were there however an intuitive 
understanding which would recognize in the 
universal the particulars, in the whole the 
parts, as already co-determined such an under- 
standing without resorting to the notion of 
design (or even to the notion of causalty which 
is eager to synthesise things with their proxi- 
mate pre-existing antecedents) comprehend 
the whole of nature by reference toa single 
principle.” ' 

The Neo Kantians thus had before them 
the task of synthesising, for the explanation 
of the evolution of Law and social pheno- 
mena, the casual factors of this evolution as 
ascertained by the new scientific (sociological 
and positivistic) investigators, and the teleolo- 
gical efforts of human volition to aid and guide 
this evolution for the furtherance of proximate 
purposes (in the shape of social interests) and 
ends paraded by the Social Utilitarians as the 
‘final’ causes cf the evolution. They had 


further to reinterpret. what they conceived to 
be the true philosophy’ of Law as laid down by. 


Cpe 





t See ‘Schwegler--Philosophy, pp. 24t i et seq 
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Kant, based on autonomous reason or will, in 
terms of modern Sociology ; and to subsume all 
the best contributions of the modern sociologi- 
cal sciences and theories under that universal 
philosophy of reason. It was necessary to 
revive the formal theory of Law and make it 
acceptable to modern conditions. 

Kant regarded the realization, by the 
autonomous free self, of its universal free and 
autonomous nature as the final end or purpose 
of all moral endeavours. Modern science, on 
the other hand, tended to establish that the 
individual self is really the product of ante- 
cedent social forces as causes and is a chang- 
ing evolutionary entity passively swayed by 
material and objective interests and passions. 
The Neo-Kantians (H. Cohen ' b. 1842) recog- 
nized that the individual self taken singly is 
not free, but is subject to the law of causalty, 
that is, to the causal influence of his environ- 
ments affecting him objectively with plea- 
sure or pain which determine his activity ; 
but that is only the description of the self as 
it is, or rather appears to be.. Moral endeavour, 
however, must presuppose an ideal, and the 
power or capacity of the will to reach it by: 
rising superior to the objective influences of plea- 
sure and pain ; and true philosophy points only: ; 
to the formal ideal of pure autonomous. free: 


1 Harman H. Coben—Kant's Theorie der cgin quot, x 
Berolzheimer, pp. 393 ef seg. ee A Hs 
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will as the only one that serves as the common 
ideal for all individuals. Any other ideal, 
purpose, end or interest, more material and 
objective, can never serve as the common uni- 
versal ideal for all humanity. The final end 
of all Law and Morality is a free purified huma- 
nity ze, a community or brotherhood of auto- 
nomous beings in perfect harmdny with each 
other (on account of the freedom of each from 
the bondage of objective material desires 
which alone are productive of conflict and 
discord). In the present moral status of man 
this ideal is far from being realized ; and, indee 1, 
the upward march towards the moral ideal is 
perpetual and infinite. Positive, 7.e., punitive, 
Law and Government will therefore ever be 
required to frame and enforce rules, which have 
this true ideal in view, and thereby to guide 
individuals in this path of morality and pro- 


gress. You may thus see that the sociological » 


conceptions,—that the individual is a social 
unit ; that he is a product of social forces and 
can realize himself only in and as a part or 
member of the social fabric; that the apparent 
interests of the individual, if they clash with 
the interests of the community asa whole, must 
be sociologically unreal and illusory ; and hence, 
that the general form of the law, if not the 

greater and more useful part of its contents, 
must primarily have in view the common social 
interests and ends as ideals—are here accepted 
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by the Neo-Kantians. They further admit that 
the moral status reached by man in different 
ages and societies is not the same; and the ends, 
motives, purposes and intents held up by Law 
as concrete ideals of moral endeavour must also 
vary from time to time to suit the moral capa- 
cities, tendencies aud immediate requirements 
of such ages and societies; but all the same, 
they point out that beside the material ends 
and purposes (the immediate and relative teleo- 
logy of the present), which the Social Utilita- 
raans would have as the ideals of Law, there 
must be a formal, universal and ultimate ideal 
or criterion of justice, to mark, weigh, or test 
the quality just or unjust) of every concrete 
individual legal system, principle or rule, with- 
out which the empirical or pragmatic deter- 
mination of the proper and true law would be 
hopclessly capricious and uncertain. True 


' Philosophy must therefore guide, supplement 


and assist the correct formulation, appraisement. 
and application of the Law by supplying the 
true ideal of justice so that the justice or lega-. 
lity of the material ideals, set up by the socio-_ 
logists, may be conducive not simply to the. 
social interests, which are uncertain or chang- ` 
ing, but also to the furtherance of the philo-; 
sophically ascertained universal and ultimate: 
goal of all individual and social life and. pros. 
gress, wherein all interests ana right kinds at: 
justice meet. Po ae Poe 
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The Neo-Kantians point out that this 
ultimate and philosophic test of right and 
justice, which can never be dispensed with in 
Law and Jurisprudence, has either been left fe. z., 
by the Romans and the early Rationalistic 
schools) to rest on vague indefinite conceptions 
of “ good faith,” “ equity,” “ natural reason,” 
&c., based on individual feeling, or (e.g., by the 
empirical jurists) to the equally’uncertain and 
erroneous ‘balancing of interests,’ ‘ general 
utilitv’ (individual and social) dependent 
on pleasure and pain. The philosophical jurists, 
(e.g., Kant and his successors) had indeed 
searched out and advanced such a test on the 
basis of philosophic reason but they had pro- 
ceeded further to supply an eternal code of legal 
rules (Natural Law) forall societies and times; 
thus confusing the form and the material con. 
tents of Law and ignoring the difference bet ween 
ideal and relative justice. There has thus been 
either a neglect of the form (or the ideal) 
favour of the relative and evolutionary social 
facts and situations, or the opposite. A true 
philosophy of Law -must take account of both 
and seek to find the ideal through the actual 
and supply principles and tests to bring the 
latter into conformity. with: the former. | 

Rudolf Stammler’ is the leading exponent . 
in France. of Neo-Kantianism which was intro- 
duced i in Germany by: Cohen and leis He 





| x, -(b.) 1856; his- most “important works : -f Wirthsċraft ery 
Recht,. 2° Die. Lehere , nou’. dem Rectelegen | Rechte which - has: been. 
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brings philosophical jurisprudence down from 
its abstract metaphysical heights,detatched from 
the real and concrete relations of the world, 
and interests it ın the practical work of sifting 
the element, and supplying the test, of justice in 
the positive rules of law and in their applica- 
tion for the determination of concrete questions, 
arising out of conflicting material interests, of 
everyday life.” He further socialized it, not how- 
ever, as proposed by Jhering, by making the 
social welfare, that is, the welfare of all, the 
standard of individual conduct, but by substi- 
tuting asocialized from of the (Kantian) ideal 
of autonomous will as the ideal of all legal 
regulation and human conduct. Kant had 
proposed individual freedom, or autonomy in 
the highest sense, as the end or object of Law; 
and his doctrine of maximum liberty for each 
individual was sociologically defective and 
unsound in as much as the causal and necessary 
dependence of the individual on the society 
was not sufficiently taken into account. Kant 
proceeds from the individual to the universal : 
he reaches the ideal of universal freedom for 
all by integrating the freedom of each indivi- 
dual at which he primarily aims. Fichte in 
fact lays greater stress than Kant on the. 
indispensibility of a free community of men- 
for the fruition or realization of individual. 


translated into English as Vol. VHI of the Legal philosophy ails and a9 


| Theorie der Rechts usaen cheft recently published in 1911. 
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freedom, and in this he comes closer to Stammler 
than Kant. But Fichte also was an indivi- 
dualist. In his legal philosophy, as in Kant’s, 
the community becomes free because each 
individual therein attains maximum of free- 
dom. Stammler, imbibing a true sociological 
spirit, puts the community and its perfect 
autonomy in the foreground as the ideal of 
law and morals, and deduces hi$ maxims of 
justice directly from this socialised ideal of 
communal equality and freedom. A law would 
therefore, according to this Neo-Kantian 
doctrine of freedom, be tested not by the 
question whether it restr ains individual free- 
dom, for it must do so in some shape or other, 
but whether it 1s calculated to further the 
realization of a free and autonomous commu- 
nity as a whole. The justification of legal 
regulation and co-ercion, according to Kant, 
was the provision (by delimitation of the res- 
pective spheres of free activity of each) of a 
field of free activity for the individual without 
external interference ; but acc ording to Stamm- 
ler the justification hes in its usefulness and 
necessity as a means to the establishment of 
(social) order in the social life of man provided 
such order is calculated to secure mutual 
co-operation and good will by which alone the 
final self-contained. end of social life in a 
community of equal | and free agents may be 
attained. _Neo-Kantianism. thus . becomes the 
sociological version of Kantianism ; the end 
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in itself, the final goal of Law and Justice, is the 
realization of the autonomous self (Kantia- 
nism); but this self is not individual but social 
(Neo-Kantianism). The individual self and 
its interests, including its freedom or auto- 
nomy (or to put it in other words, its freedom 
to pursue its own interests), are subsidiary 
ideals in so far as they subserve and foster the 
social or communial interests, the communial 
freedom and equality (fellowship). The former 
must not he arbitrarily subjected to res- 
traint or co-ercion: nor should the individual 
be arbitrarily deprived of, or excluded from, the 
common advantages of social life. Such 
restraint or exclusion, by Law, can only be 
justified by the superior necessity of furthering 
the causes of the great social ideal. But under 
no circumstances must the new law, by its 
co-ercion or restraint, tend to create a general 
inequality of the members and disturb the 
fellowship of individuals in the community ; 
for that would be going directly against the- 
social ideal by which alone Law must finally 
be tested and justified. Law must in every. 
case be such that it binds all members in 
common fellowship and equality, the sovereign _ 
and the subject, the ruler and the ruled, the. 
obligor and the obliged, by a common rule | 
of conduct ; for otherwise it becomes arbitrary. fa: 
It must tend equally to induce a general; r 





a Wirthscraft & Recht, pp. 263 et sg. 
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respect of the members for the inviolability of 
individual freedom as also a general tendency 

and ' readiness to cohere and participate in the 

common social burdens as well as the social 

profits and advantages; for these two are 

the principal elements that contribute to social 

fellowship and autonomy. We have thus the The four 
four cardinal principles or tests ‘of justice in ciples a 
Law :— justice. 

1. One will must not be arbitrarily co- 
erced or interfered with by another in society. 

2. Noone is to be arbitrarily excluded 
from the common advantages, (i.e. of social 
life). 
3. Every legal demand can exist only in 
the sense that the person obliged can also exist 
as a feliow creature. 

4. Every power of control conferred 
by Law can be justified only in this sense 
that the individual subject thereto can yet 
exist as a fellow creature, or in other words, 
under no circumstances should a legal ad- 
vantage, right or claim, or legal authority, 
or power of control as superior, be allowed to 
confer such a position of privilege or vantage 
on the favoured party, as against the obligee 
or inferior, as to create or recognize a per- 
manent. and real inequality between the two ` 
wholly’ inconsistent. with the social ideal o$ 
autonomous fellowship... | 


anaana ines 
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Stammler sets the realization of the ideal 
social life as the supreme problem and end of 
justice through Law. Law is only one of the 
agencies for the realization of the ideal. The 
true character of justice, which is the object 
and test of Law and through which the social 
ideal is sought to be established by Law, is to 
be determined by the philosophi cal study of this 
ideal and not by the empirical historical ex- 
amination of, and inductions from, the actual 
material phases of Law as conditioned by the 
different societies in which it is manifested 
as legal rules; for such induction would yield 
only the causal material antecedents of legal 
phenomena and not their teleology on which 
alone the true character of justice can be 
philosophically investigated." Sociology 
cannot be assimilated to the natural sciences ; 
nor Law and society to physical laws of nature ~ 
and mere physical gregariousness. The dis- | 
tinctive characteristic of the former lies in the 
artificial and voluntary regulation of social . 
life by laws made with a purpose, że., in its © 
teleology. Law and its essential element of © 
justice must therefore be looked at from the — 
point of view of its ideal and object (that is, 
philosophically), and not for that of its origin - 
or causes. Stammler agrees with Jhering ` Af. 
regarding Law as a means to an end; but. 
Jhering was unphilosophical . in seen 





2 This eet is made clearer by Del Veccho, See Lees VIR: 
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teleology =s a phase of causality and in 
ascribing to the ideal, or end in view, a causal 
or creative force. Law develops through phases 
under the influence of material social causes 
and conditions ; and these conditions more or 
less ımpəse limitations on the ideal autonomous 
nature of man, and along with it, limitations 
on the Law’s capacity to reflect and realize the 
justice which is to subsist in that ideal social 
life. Philosophy of Law has therefore the 
task of laying down not the perfect Natural 
Law as it is to subsist in the ideal society that 
is never actually realized, for that would be 
wholly fruitless, but of finding the true tests 
by which the element of justice in existing 
laws can be ascertained in their concrete appli- 
cations amidst the varying conditions and 
limitations of actual social life. Man in society 
is not actually autonomous but aspires to 
autonomy as the ideal. Nor is man perfectly 
socialized so as to voluntarily participate in 
all social ends and social duties. He is swayed 
by external objective interests and passions 
which enslave him, introduce conflict in society, 
and prevent the realization of the ideal. 
Concrete laws in each society can not ignore 
the conditions and limitations, which are diffe- 


rent in each, and must adapt themselves to 


them ; and at ‘the same. time they, by 


a slow. process, should seek- teleologically 
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of external conduct, a higher life of auto- 
nomv and socialisation. When this ten- 
dency is noticed in Law and in its applica- 
tion, it is just so far as the particular society 
is concerned ; so justice in Law is relative to 
each society and its material conditions and 
needs. Philosophy of Law has therefore to 
deal with Lew of Nature with a variable con- 
tent—12.e., not merely with the permanent and 
abstract forms of justice and law, but with 
reference to the variable contents and mate- 
rials to which Law and its concrete adminis- 
tration must be adapted so as to yield the best 
possible relative justice, under the circum- 
stances, furthering autonomy and fellowship of 
the members in each society. 


Prof. Roscoe Pound thus summarises the 
services of the Neo-Kantian School, as repre- 
sented by Stammler, to the cause of sociological. 
jurisprudence’ :.— 


(1) Like Jhering he gives us faith in 
the “efficacy of effort,” as Ward 
happily puts it,’ and furnishes 
a philosophical foundation for the: 
conscious endeavour to promote 
social justice in which the sociolo-: 
gists rightly demand that the 
science of law as well as the sinite 
of legislation should co-operate 





> Har, 25 L. Rev. 154. 2. Applied Sociology, Ch. Th 
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(2) He puts a social philosophy of law 
in place of the individualistic 
philosophy theretofore dominant 
and formulates a legal theory of 
social justice. 

(3) He adds a theory of just decision 
of causes to the theory of making 
just rules and thus rajses the im- 
portant problem of the application 
of legal rules. 

I may add that the proper appreciation of 
this last item of service rendered by Stammler 
is necessary for a true estimate of the value of 
Neo-Kantianism in the history of legal science. 
Justice of a thing, as now pointed out by 
Stammler, is to be found in its adaptation to 
the cause of the ideal of social autonomy. If 
it is a rule of law, its justice will depend on 
its being calculated, if generally applied for 
the regulation of human conduct, to introduce 
a socral order in which the individuals will be 
more autonomous as well as more socialized. 
If it is a concrete decision ina particular case, 
the same test must be applied, namely, whether, 
in view of the particular circumstances and 


conditions affecting. the parties, the situation — 


The test of | 
justice in the 
administra- 

tor of Law. 


in which the parties are. placed after the — 


decision 1S more adapted. to promote the ideal. 


It is clear therefore that ‘Law of. Nature; : Ai 
attuned to. justice, has a variable content, which By a ls 
is variable not: only. for different societies but ~ Ao 
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fòr different parties and circumstances in 
the same society ; and a rule of law may work 
out justice as well as injustice when admini- 
stered mechanically and without necessary 
adaptations in view of the particular condi- 
tions of each case. Justice is therefore for 
the first time prominently placed higher than 
Law as the end which Law must always have 
In view ; and the science of Jurisprudence is 
made to change its angle of vision and strike 
out more for justice through Law than for 
Law itself. Stammler substituted for Kant’s 
formal theory of Law a formal theory of test- 
ing the element of justice in positive laws and 
in their particular applications ; a theory of 
what is just in Law and its administration 
relatively to the present material conditions 
of social life; a theory of legal justice which 
is growing with the growth and amelioration 
of social conditions; tie. A Naturallaw with 
growing or variable content instead of a theory 
of Natural law which is eternally just. 
Prof. Saleil- Prof. Saleilles took up and further deve- 
le's develop- i . 
ment of the loped, in recent times, the line of thought 
a "introduced by Stammler and clearly explained 
that the measure of justice tobe reached and. 
realized by Law at each era and locality is; 
variable. For the justice to be reached is not. 
one ideal and absolute just ice but social justice: 
in conjunction with social order ; and the. 
measure of that. justice varies, first, with the: 
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reguirements of the particular facts and cir- 
cumstances obtaining at each age and in each 
society, and, next, with the ideas and concep- 
tions prevalent in the society at the time 
regarding t he nature of the justice that should 
prevail; so that the claims of the various 
opposing and conflicting forces and interests 
may be suitably adjusted in wiew of their 
proportionate magnitude and importance. I 
quote here his own words translated into 
English. 

“What does not change is the fact that 
there is a justice to be realized here below, the 
sentiment that we owe to all respect for their 
right according to the measure of social justice 
and social order. But what shall be this 
measure, what shall be this justice, what shall 
be this social order? No one can say apriori. 
All these questions depend upon certain social 
facts with which the law comes in contact. 
These facts change, evolve and are transformed. 
But that depends also upon the conception one 
posseses as to justice, as to authority and 
liberty, as to the right of the communitv and 
the right of individuals, as to the proportion 
to be established in the incessent strife bet ween 
these opposing forces; and this proportion 
varies and alternates. According to the dis- 
order caused by the preponderance of one force 
or another, the factors may need to be reversed. 
Our conception of the social. order is thereby. 
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changed and a counter blow dealt to our. idea 
of social justice’ ”. 


Neo- Hegelianism, at it has been presented 
by its most authoritative exponent,’ takes 
it stand on the Hegelian foundation of historic 
evolution, as Neo-Kantianism afhlates itself 
to Kant’s formal theory which preaches the 
ideal of the formal independence of the uni- 
versal ego, emancipated in moral law from its 
bondage of material motives. The end of 
evolution, according to Hegel was the self- 
realization of the Absolute by the complete 
synthetic unification of the Ego and the Non- 
Evo. Being more realistic than Kantianism, 
the philosophy of Hegelianism identified the 
Ego and the Non-Ego as the dialectic oppo- 
sites subsumed under and within the constitu- 
tion of the higher synthetic identity of the 
absolute, in which the Ego, by mastering the 
opposition of the Non-Ego, stands self-realized 
as the more perfected Ego. Kantianism regards 
the Non-Ego as unattainable by the under- 
standing and proposes to master it by the. 
bringing out or realization of the innate 
freedom of the practical Ego (will) from the 
bondage or resistance of the Non-Ego. Kantia-* 
nism proposes to reject the Non-Ego, disregard: 
its influence ; and presents before the viseige of 
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man the ideal of a moral autonomy in whith 
the Non-Ego will stand annihilated by the 
Supreme contempt of the Ego rising magni- 
ficiently superior to it and brilliant in its 
self-centred effulgence. The Non-Ego is to be 
subjugated by the Ego ceasing to desire for it, 
that is, by self-purification. Autonomy is the 
result of ceasing toallow the Ego,to be influen- 
ced by the material desires. This is the 
idealistic formal philosophy to which Hegel 
opposed his realistic philosophy of identity. 
The Neo-Hegelians interpreted the Hegelian 
philosophy by their philosophy of culture 
(Kultur). Ego and Non-Ego are both real, and 
both form mutually co-ordinate and interact- 
ing parts of the absolute totality ; and evolution 
consists in the greater control and mastery ac- 
guired by the Ego over the Non-Ego or Nature 
which 1s the essence of culture. Evolution is 
thus the progress of culture. Not by ceasing to | 
desire material pleasures and things but by - 
acquiring perfect mastery and control over 
them must the goal of human endeavour be 
attained. Neo-Kantianism and Neo-Hegelia- | 
nism alike admit the efficacy of effort ; but thes 
differ in the matter of its direction. . The formy 
would direct this effort towards the eE. d 
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lating all interests except that of pure autonor'? 
of self as pointed. out. By: the moral Jaw—tE, y 
universal law:of. treason (for. no other law can 
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be universal for all rational beings). The latter 
(less philosophically, I should venture to affirm) 
would turn this effort towards the complete mas- 
tery and control of nature (culture) to coerce 
it to the uses of the Ego. The self-realization 
of this ego, according to Neo-Hegelianism, is 
brought about by its having external nature 
completely under control, so that it may 
be made to yield whatever the Ego commands. 
It consists notin annihilation of external desire, 
but in its unlimited expansion with power 
which carries certainty of its plenary fulfil- 
ment. 

Hegel had a safer, though less accurate, 
philosophy in so far as he put this evolution 
into the staright jacket of the dialectic process. 
Evolution, according to him, must follow the 
natural, and also the logical, process of a 
gradual, slow, regular, ever rising synthesis. 
This greatly went against the “ efficacy of 
effort ” and failed to explain the retrogresstons, 
anomalies and erratic movements of actual 
historic progress in the different societies of the 
world. Neo-Hegelianism would be still more, 

eccurate and realistic than Hegel; it would. 
“ke historic evolution as a logical as well as an: 
gical process, and the progress of culture as. 
spore dependent and amenable to conscious : 
__ort. It would attach greater weight and: 
aportance to the human will than Hegel had: 
done. It sides with Schopenhaur, and his more: 
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modern prototype Neitzche', in their recogai- 
tion of the autonomy and supremacy of the 
will over the understanding—over thought or 
its logic-—and thus explains that the interven- 
tion of the human will may and does cause 
deflestions from what would other wise have 
possibly been the lozical course of natural evo- 
lution in the universal history ,of man and 
the world, [said Nohler’s legal philosophy is 
inferior to Stammler’s because desire for the 
material things and pleasures itself isa form 
(though probably finer but not less potent) 
of bondage of the will (Ego) in spite of 
its control over nature acquired by the progress 
of culture. The superman is not free if he 
cannot do without the material things, and 
must always desire for them, although he can 
always procure them; and as long as this 
necessity or bondage continues, there will ever 
remain the chance of competition and struggle 
of individuals and societies for the material 
ge ods of life—of disturbance, distrust, pain and 
misery—-amongst supermen as among men. 
With the progress of ‘Kulture’ (without. 
any- philosophy of moral law to guide 
it), such - disturbances, strug ggle and misery 
will only be accentuated and magnified 
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ay has been so sadly demonstrated by 
the recent European war. The philoso- 
phy of Neitzche and Kohler must be co- 
ordinated with that of Stammler—there must 
be a complementary synthesis of the two -—to 
lead to an evolutionary philosophy of History 
and of Law which will not only offer an 
accurate and, realistic explanation of the world 
as itis but a philosophically sound theory of 
the ultimate ideal of the cosmic process of 
evolution. Neo-Hegelianism holds out a per- 
fect philosophy of what is, but is defective with 
regard to the ideal. Neo-Kantianism holding, 
alter Kant, the inaccessibility of the real 
nature of the Non-Ego to human mind, directs 
itself more pointedly to the philosophy of the 
ideal of practical reason wherein it excels. 
Both are sociological and evolutionary philo 
sophies and they supply each other's defects. 


Neo-Kantianism and  Neo-Hegelianism 
thus constitute the two forms of evolutionary. 
pantheism or tealistic idealism in legal 
philosophy, with idealism prepondeiating 
in the former and realism in the latter: 
Kohler’s support of Heglian realism in refuta-“" 


tion of Kant’s theory of knowledge ' (the: 
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inaccessibility of the the thing in itself to: 
the aoe | or ‘pure reason’ of man); 
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rests on the doctrine of identity—the necessary 
correspondence of the subject and the object as 
parts of a cosmic whole. Tomeas the subject, 
the external world, including the other Egos, 
is, Nature, or object. That the two (subject 
and object) act and react on each other is 
proved by the experiences of all Egos. The 
experiences are made up of the contribu- 
tions of both; and it is certainly impossible 
to declare what the things of external nature 
would be like if there were no mind to percieve 
them. But as they appear to the precipient 
mind there must be in their essence something 
which somehow corresponds to the impressions 
they produce : for otherwise it is impossible to 
account either for the variety of these impres- 
sions caused by different things on the same 
mind, or for the general uniformity with which 
(after due allowanc e being made for individual 
idiosyncracies of the subjects) the same object 
produces its impressions on different minds. 
The world as it appears, or would appear to 
the subject, is all that we need know of it for 
practical purposes, because it carries with it, 
this certainty that the effect produced by it 
on us corresponds to its inner nature and is 


Philosophy 
of Kohler 
contrasted 
with that of 
Kant. 


connected with it by a chain of causality. | g 


Space and time are therefore not merely apriori 


emanations exclusively of own minds (as held 


by Kant) but they correspond to somethings ex- 
isting i in external nature which affect our mind. ~ =. 
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and are interpreted by it as notions of space 
and time. Metaphysical essences of things 
may be different from our preceptions of them ; 
but they must somehow correspond to the 
impessions they produce on us, for we ourselves 
are but parts of the whole consisting of the 
several Egos and Non-Igos mutually ad- 
justed to each other by some metaphysical. 
union and correspondence which 1s expressed 
in the correspondence of the impressions pro- 
duced by their contact in the sensible world. 
The difference between the subject and object « 
is only relative and momentary, that 1s, only ra 
for the time one Ego has abstracted and set itself 
in isolation from the whole for contemplating 
the rest. In accordance with Thomas Cam- 
panella he brusquely disposes of the epistemo- 
logical doubt of Kant about the thing in 
itself being beyond the reach of pure reason, 
affirming a correspondence between our con- 
clousness and the world process as parts of. 
one and the same unity, that 1s, the unity. bls 
the universe.’ W 
This is the critical realism of Hegel wondebss 
fully well expressed by Kohler; who als&: SE 
accepts the Hegelian philosophy of evolutión 
that every change 1s a becoming in which- t 1g 
newly born things and ideas spring out aiio 
carry forward to higher developments . thes 
essential clements and truths contained in ae 
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left by the decayed and disappeared forms. He 
denies however that the development of world 
history is always logical, always proceeding 
forward “in three pirt time” (being, non-being, 
and becoming) as Hegel conceived it. In the 
world of external objects as also that of thought 
we often find illogical and unrhymed changes — 
changes manifold and ramifiel—which cannot 
be always reduced to the logical Hegelian 
formula of unobstructed and constant growth.’ 
Kohler accordingly here parts company with 
Hegel (hence his Neo-Heglianism) and advises 
the method of tnduction, advocated by positive 
philosophy, based on universal history studied 
in all it details, His kinship with the em- 
pirical sociological school is accordingly even 
closer than Stammler’s. His philosophy how- 
ever saves him froin fatalism as well as from 
absolute mnescience. Standing on the firm 
Hegelian bed-rock of the self-realising abso- 
lute, he assumes the certainty of advance or 
progress in the long run (Hegelianism) al- 
though his realism and profound historical 


+ Itis avery interesting and instructive to observe that Savigny 
‘and Hegel were both exponents of regular slow, peaceful evolution ; 
here contemporary views of Historical and Philosophical schools agree.. 
| bater on the Sociological schools. (descendants. of the Historical Schools) - 
‘and the. Neo-Hegéelians (descendants of the Philosophicat Schools)—con- 
“teniporaries again-—both- agree with: each other ta opposition | to: their 
- tespective predecessors, that legal evolution is not logical hor. peaceful 
-ad regular but anainly illogical, and the result: of conflict. Both Savigny 
| Heel. discounted the. efficacy of individnal. effort ; but both J horing and. 
Kohler attached: great weight to the individual will, - a 
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mindedness keeps him well in touch with the 
dismal truth that the lines of progress as found 
in history have been not straight lines but 
“curves of affecting tragic diversity.” He 
partially accepted the prssimistic truth enun- 
ciated by Schopenhaur, that bhad will has 
considerably determined the path of world 
movement, and by Nietzsche, that more un- 
reason than ‘reason ruled the world (Neo- 
Hegelianism). Thus Neo-Hegelianism, which 
recognizes the necessity of founding truths and 
laws of legal evolution on facts of history 
studied in detail and generalised by induction 
instead of on mere deduction from philosophi- 
cal formulas, constitutes an amalgam of com- 
parative historicism in Jurisprudence i its 
broadest aspect (inculcating inductive and 
comparative studies ın Anthropology, Ethno- 
logy, Linguistics, History and all other depart- 
ments of sociological studies advocated by 
the positivists as detailed the last lecture) and 
the Hegelian metaphysics of the evolution 
of the absolute. While the metaphysics of 
evolution is utilised for the necessary and 
useful function of supplying the outer circuit - 
line fur testing and adjusting the material 
facts and truths of induction, the empirical’ 
survey and research laboriously carried on. 
plot by plot into the fields of comparative. 
history, law, anthropology, and ethnology. 
constitutes the real and substantial foundation: 
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for the truths and generalisations by which the 
inner details of the map of legal philosophy 
and the science of Jurisprudence must be 
filled up. This is Neo-Hegelianism which 
supplies empty formal philosophy with the 
concrete facts of history, aud corrects and tests 
and consolidates the truths of history by the 
light of the ultimate generalisations of the 
highest metaphysics and philosophy. 

What in Hegel was expressed as the deve- 
lopment of the Idea (abso lute) becomes in Neo- 
Hegelianism the development of culture. The 
ideal of the evolution of human society is the 
attainment of the acme of culture. “It is the 
mighty aim’, says Kohler, ‘‘ toward which we 
strive, the culture of knowledge on the one 
hand and that of new production and new 
activity on the other, which again is divided 
into aesthetic culture and the culture that 
controls nature. To know everything, to be 
able to do everything, and thus to master 
nature, that is the final aim of the develop- 
ment of culture and to have grasped this 
is the characteristic feature of Neo-Hege- 
lianism '.” I- have already criticised this 
ideal of ‘culture,’ in the sense of i Kohler, ° as 
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the philosophical basis and test of Law. But 
however faulty it may be as the ultimate goal 
of human life and Law and the final test 
of justice and right, itis certainly in its progre- 
sive development the most important factor in 
determining the form and contents of the Law 
of each society at every stage of its history. 
Undoubtedly: Law is the product of the 
culture in the broad sense of everything that 
constitutes the civilisation of a people in the 
past and its changes and developments are 
occasioned by attempts to adjust the Law to 
the evolved culture of the present, fashion it 
so as to express more adequately the growing 
demands of culture. For ‘culture’ is a sym- 
bolic term used in the literature of Neo- 
Hegelianism to signify all the knowledge, 
powers, material and intellectual, and the other | 
capacities and possessions of a society as a 
whole by which it adapts itself to the condi- 
tions of life. The present culture of a society 
is a historic product of the various factors 
which have operated on the soul and spirit of 
the people.’ The course of culture is condition- 


Recht's Probleme,’ ‘It is a social and not an individual possession.’ See:: 
Prof. Small’s (General Sociology, pp. 58-69.) critical analysis of this ideal. 
of Kohler quoted in Roscoe Pound's Scope and en of anal. 
Jurisprudence 25 Har. L. R.; p. 157. a ee 

1 Philosophy of Law-—-Vol, XH (Leg-Ph- Series}, Pp. 46: “Here 
Kohler reminds us of Puchta and the Historical school to which Neo: k 
Hegelianism is affiliated in its material and historic side as much as 40: 
Hegal in its philosophic side. : po aR 
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ed mainly by the peculiar inherited raci&l 
qualities and talents as well as prejudices and 
twists and also by the surrounding local, 
climatic and vocational environments and the 
main and far-reaching events, for example, in 
the shape of foreign conquest, ' in the historic 
life of the people. It is conditioned not only 
by the main current of psychie disposition 
resulting, as above, from the permanent historic 
causes but also by its comparatively tem- 
porary moods or periods of excitement ʻ as in 
the case of individuals, such as religious 
fanaticism, emotional feelings, altruistic reac- 
tions alter a period of pronounced egoism, 
and occasional spells of critical distrust for, 
and disinclination to abide by, the customs and 
authority of the past and craving for enlhght- 
ment, There are besides pathological cond1- 
tions of decay and disease-—causing necessary 
aberrations in the development of culture, 
when the people pass through a crisis along 
lines of confusion and crass senselessness 
directly opposed to evolution and progress of 
culture. All these influences are causes of 
legal development and cast their reflection in 
the evolutionary. history of Law ; for Law and 
the psychic life of a people are intimately bound 
up with each other and the former must be 
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read always in the light of folk soul and folk 
psychology. ' 


Kohler draws two important conclusions 
from the above well established and indisputa- 
ble facts of history:—(1) That Jurisprudence 
and Philosophy of Law must be based on the 
history of the culture of a people, which 
comprises the whole social history embracing 
amongst others its anthropological, racial or 
ethnological, economic as well as its psychic 
and religious history, and is not limited, as the 
Analytic school would take it, to its political 
history. (2) That the importance of the influence 
of the psychic element in this history on the 
development of culture, and hence of Law, indi- 
cates that the social history of a people is not 
a fatalistic movement, but can be consciously 
and intelligently sought to be moulded and 
directed along the right lines, by Law, 1n order 
to conserve the best elements of past culture, 


cast out its retarding and deleterious products, 


and to lead it to higher phases. This is 
the duty or function of supermen who, 
with superior insight into the necessities of | 
cultural progress in advance of the masses, 
detect the flaws, pathological regressions and 


other impediments and hasten the natural : 


evolution of culture by proper legal and i 
administrative measures enforced by comput: 
sion or force as much as is D: The e: 
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cultural necessities are found by the superman 
and laws are made tomeet them. Compulsion 
and force of Law are thus justified as also the 
State which uses them for the promotion of 
culture. The highest conclusions of the 
Historical theory are thus accepted, while its 
doctrine of futility of conscious change 
is rejected; and at the same time the 
claim of the Analytical school that Law can be 
moulded and shaped at the sweet will of the 
sovereign is demonstrated to be false by Law 
being proved, as the expression of the cultural 
history of the people, to be dependent on its 
material and psychic conditions. The philo- 
sophy of Law is to be reconstructed on the 
recognition of the fact that Law and its develop- 
ment is not wholly rational or logical; it must 
admit and explain the illogical and unnatural 
and erratic phases of the social and legal 
history of man, and explain this by universal 
history of the broadest and most detailed type ; 
and besides gauge, and attach due credit to, 
individual and racial psychology and recognise 
the efficacy of effort in the shaping and develop- 
ment of culture through that cf the law. 

-< Dr. Berolzheimer. also is a Neo- Hegelian 
and an advocate of the Hegelian “ Culture 
Staat” like Kohler, but his sentiments are more 


conservative: than- Kohler’ s. He- -deprecates 


Kohler’ s view of. legal. and economic institu- 
tions as- constantly.. shifting, “as lacking. all 
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paints of arrest which deprives his philosophy 
Of practical application ” '. This is due, Dr. 
Berolzheimer thinks, to Kohler placing too much 
reliance and emphasis on legal ethno logy 
and universal history and giving too much 
prominence to the shifting manifestations of 
cultural forces. The function of the human 
will in moulding this evolution, Dr. Berolzhet- 
mer thinks, is no doubt recognized, but 
Kohler’s recognition of it is inadequate; for 
the cultural forces behind evolution become, 
through the interference and interpenetration 
of the human will, more artificial than natural 
forces, and a fuller appreciation of this would 
incline one to adopt a more practical attitude 
of encouraging active efforts towards ameliora- 
tionof the Law than Kohler’s whose teleology 
is rather quietistic than assertive. > Apparently 
Dr. Berolzheimer would like to strengthen, even 
more than Kohler, the position of the State, 
the legislator, and the Law and justify obedi- 
ence to them as they are, for the sake of their 
practical efficiency and stability, by discourag- 
ing their constant criticism by reference to the 

! World’s legal philosophies, p. 427. 

2 See Kocourek’s estimate of the difference between Kohler and 
Berolzheimer at p. xix of vol. xii of Legal Philosophy series :— For him 
(Berolzheimer) Philosophy of Law is not merely an explanation of 
cultural phenomena —the possession of enlightened minds, the ideolo- . 
gical counterpart which reflects but does not participate in the infinite 
multiplicity and variability of life” (as Kohler seems to take it)~-but is. 


a tangible objective and effective instrument which may be Eas: to.: 
the problems of society, ae 
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philosophical test of culture. Dr. Berolzheinver 
is Kohler with a double dose of Wolff and 
Neitzche superadded, which accentuates his 
Germanic support of ** powers that be.” 

German Neo-Hegelianism has also found 
many adherents in Italy,notably Croce; and all 
Neo-Hegelians are agreed on its two fundamen- 
tal ideas of pantheism and evolution, and the 
substitution of generalisation from facts in place 
of deductive reasoning or dialectics for the as- 
certainment of the actual stages of the evolu- 
tionary path in the history of societies and laws. 
Nevertheless the evolution of the Neo-Hegelians 
Is not that of Darwin; for it is a rational 
pracess and not simply fortuitous, or even 
mechanical or positivistic. Though not un- 
folding with a logical necessity along 
universally determinate lines it is yet governed 
by a transcedental reality or principle which 
supplies a moral unity to the changing pheno- 
mena of evolution---a permanent energy and 
an eternal life as the common back ground 
actively directing the motion of the particulars 
and giving them a meaning or purpose. 
Evolution is thus a rational process guided by 
a sort of unconscious intelligence (and not by 
a mental process like our own as attributed to 
Divinity by the scholastics). The rationality 


and regularity of the process is perceived and 
valued only by taking account of long periods.. 
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vasiety of illogical and regressive pathological 
elements which often and from time to time 
temporarily appear to disturb the main cur- 
rent. Their appearance only makes the cause 
of evolution more complex and variable, renders 
scientific and historic study of particulars 
necessary, but can not shake the sturdy 
optimism of, Neo-Hegelian philosophy, for 
ultimately reason always conquers. 

You must have by this time not failed to 


observe how Neo-Kantianism and Neo-Hege- 


lianism form progressive phases of transcenden- 
talism and idealism descending towards 
realism, of rationalism to wards empiricism, 
of philosophy and deduction towards history 
and scientific induction, of abstr act apriori 
thought towards concrete ex-poster iori facts, 
and of immutable and universal reality towards 
changing and evolutionary particulars. Philo- 
sophy without giving up the claim, asits birth 
right, to the fundamental truths of existence 
now seeks to find their corroboration and 
fulfilment in and through the changing details — 
of experience; its former tendency towards 
proud isolation has now happily given way to: 
the broader synthetic view of things which 
looks upon the fundamental essences and their : 
particular products or manifestations as in-- 
despensable complements for the appreciation’ 
of the reality that comprises both. Philosophy: 
and History have come to shake hands and: 
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combine with each other ; for the truth is recgg- 
nised that equally as philosophy has got to 
support itself by the facts of history, the 
latter must be read and interpreted in the 
light of philosophy in order that they may 
have an intelligible meaning and coherence. 
But even here, even in the readiness of the 
sociological and social philosophical schools 
(in their latest developments), with greater 
catholicity than was ever evinced in the in- 
dividualistic eras, to recognize the value and 
importance of each other’s services, there was 
yet a perceptible, though much attenuated, 
element, touch, or spirit of mutual exclusion or 
isolation 1n as much as the sociological school 
proper (the empirical sociological schools of 
all shades discussed in the last lecture) assumed 
that the real essence and substantial part of 
Jurisprudence must rest on generalisations from 
facts gathered by research into present and 
historical forms of life, society and laws, 
and that true and valid philosophy only 
demanded that the generalisations of the 
sciences should attain the maximum degree of 
finality anl universality. With them Philo- 


sophy was only the science of sciences and 
consisted of the ultimate geasralisations of the | 
sciences, unified under the final inductive . 
generalisation of ‘them: all and redured to one 
universal all embracing principle. | Phere was 
the coaviction still persisting that: the. psychic” 
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phenomena and forces were derivatives of the 
physical; and the conscious and voluntary 
effort and progress of man, however apparently 
distinguishable from the natural evolutionary 
forces and their reactions, was really of the same 
type as the latter; their adaptations were 
different not in kind butin degree; psychic 
and social forces and adaptations were only 
more efficient, and their accompanying cons- 
ciousness and intelligence (like the appearance 
of light when the heat is sufficiently increased) 
indicated only the high degree of the efficiency 
attained. Physical, biological, and psycholo- 
gical forces were all treated as branches of the 
natural forces, and though the biological 
forces had come to be treated as a different, 
advanced and special type of natural force, 
the psychological was supposed to be only 
a heightened form of the biological. The 
advance of the scientific schools over their 
predecessors consisted in their coming to 
recognise the great fact of evolution in nature 
and the special character of the evolutionary 
forces behind it. It was the advance of the 
conception of life and society from the 
mechanical to the biological, from the static 
to the dynamic, view;—the recognition of 
an active, assertive, and creative principle 
subsisting within the living body “ willing” 
to live by controlling the opposing forces of. 
nature ; whereas formerly it was regarded asa 
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mere product of mechanical forces operating 
on a particularly well adjusted instrument 
(the body), This indicated the broader attitude 
of the modern scientists and their readiness to 
admit existence of principles higher and more 
mysterious than those that they had hitherto 
proclaimed as scientifically verifiable and true. 
Philosophy, the exponent of the mysterious 
and supernatural forces, had been discredited 
as superstitous. Science, now more inquisitive 
than ever, was prying into these mysteries and 
extending the “ambit” of“ Nature ” to enclose 
as much of the ‘supernatural’ as possible. 
This was the mark of the incoming friendly 
spirit between science and philosophy—science 
agreeing to take up the investigation, in what 
it conceived to be the right way, of what had 
been hitherto the monopoly of philosophy 
(metaphysics), but (as the scientists took it) 
mismanaged by its apriori or unscientific 
methods, | 

Now came the next great advance. The 
investigation of the mind—of the psychic forces 
and phenomena—came to be taken up witha 
new purpose and from a different standpoint. 
Those were regarded as constituting a special 
class by themselves and not as mere efflore- 


scences of the biological principle. Just as the. 


vital principle had been differentiated, by a 
closer study of facts, from the physical Or 


mechanical forces on the eve o the era “i of the 
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organic conception of life and society, so the 
psychic forces were now, by a closer and more 
intimate study of experimental psychology, 
differentiated from the organic or biological ; 
and this introduced the higher psychological 
conception of the Law and society which has 
now in its turn well nigh displaced the organic 
conception. it had been the fashion for socio- 
logists and sociological jurists to explain the 
origin and development of society and Law by 
reference to mechanical and biological, inclu- 
ding racial, that is, ethnological and ethno- 
graphical, forces and tendencies and to accept 
the psychological factors as merely conscious 
accompaniments of the biological evolutionary 
forces which really poti iuiid the whole 
motive power. Sociologists and sociological 
jurists would hitherto glibly discuss in detail 
the economic necessities, the conflicts and ad- 
justments of diverse interests, the geophysical 
environments, the historical experiences, as 
also the characteristic inherent powers and ten- 
dencies that lay froin the beginning in the blood 
of the race for an explanation of the struc- 
ture, the Law and civilisation of a society ; 
and their discussion throughout would regard 
these as objective factors (mechanical or 
biological) of which the psychic part of man 
was the mere conscious recording machine.: 
The distinctive characteristics of the mindi. 
the freewill, its power to rise above its. 
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environments...&c...were insufficiently investi- 
gated and the insufficient analysis and know- 
ledge of their nature, elements and characteris- 
tics was sought to be covered by a wholesale 
attempt to explain them away as resultants of 
objective biological evolution with a tacit 
admission (borrowed from the philosophies of 
Hume, Kant, or Comte) that their ultimate 
reality was beyond the ken of man. Personality 
was, with inadequate knowledge, identified with 
mere organic unity ; and although society was 
sometimes described as a superorganism, the 
elements distinctive of its superorganic charac- 
ter were not seriously and adequately made 
the subject of a special research. 

But now ethnological biology soon led to 
ethnological psychology. The psychological 
element in man and society, which constitutes 
the distinctive character of personality and 
differentiates it from a mere organism now 
came in for its long delayed and over due 
share of attention ; psychologists and jurists 
like Wundt. (b, 1832), Gierke (b, 1841), Ward 
and Tarde (b, 1843) took up the new line of 


enquiry with great earnestness and vigour ; 


and Jellineck (1851—1911) utilised the new 
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coasidered above have been called the Neo- 
Kantian and Neo-Hegelian. I may suggest 
for these latter two other names, namely, the 
Neo-Platonic and Neo-Aristotalian schools 
respectively of the 2oth century, The strong 
point of Socrates was his psychology, his study 
of man’s inner psychic natureand of the 
notions formed by ite These notions freed 
from their material particularising contents 
were raised into metaphysical ideas, by Plato, 
which were, according to him, the great final 
goals and ultimate realities of the universe 
all else being unreal; while Aristotle gave 
equal importance to the idea and matter. By 
making psychology amenable to scientific 
study and thus drawing scientific conclusions 
as to the psychic nature of man which had 
hitherto appeared as a riddle and left severely 
alone in the charge of the philosophers, this 
school took up an intermediate position 
attracting philosophy and science towards 
each other and making it possible for the two 
to join hands. 

The first mission of the new psychology 
was to find the true character and origin of. 
the human will and to establish that psychic- 
and not biological forces were the real and 
most potent causes of social phenomena. It was. 
scientifically proved (1) that the will in itself 
is neither conscious nor unconscious, Some=' 
times, as for instance, in somnambulism, when” 
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by habit or inherited capacities and tendenczes 
it has acquired the requisite proficiency, itis un- 
conscious, and the agent acts without his mus- 
cle—movement being directed by any conscious 
or voluntary elfort'; (2) that the individual’s 
will and psychic constitution are the issue and 
product of collective life and social forces and 
cannot be studied adequately without reference 
to the collective will and race psychology ; and 
(3) that collective or group will is as real as 
the individual will ; that a group or association 
is a real personality; that it is in fact and 
reality more than a mere aggregation of indivi- 
duals, measured, as in thecases of the indivi- 
duals, by the powers which the group actually 
possesses of concerted action with a unity of 
will and purpose.? This was in fact the 
socialisation of psychology ; the substitution of 
the older individual psychology by the new 
psychology which was social. What a man is, 
he owes to the union or relation of man with 
man ; and his psychic equipment is aheritage 
chiefly of the psychic, and not of the biological 
or physical, influences and experiences of social 
life through which he and his predecessors had 


1 See Zitelman-lrrtum and Rechtsgeschaft, P. 79. Ward-Psychoe 


logy, Encyclopedia Britannica. 


2 See Gierke—Das-deutsche | Genossenschaits recht. This 
theory of social will, personality cof the society: or state, or. the 
corporation theory is, however, subseried to only by a limited . circle 
vf legal _ philosophers led -by Beseler, Gierke. and. others who may be 


regarded as cönstituting only a branch of the Psychological School, `. 
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passed through generations.’ These social. 
forces‘are essentially psychic, and not biologi- 
cal as Spencer had concieved them. Law 
accordingly was a natural outcome of the 
psychology of races.* The racial con- 
sciousness, consisting of feelings, emotions and. 
desires arising from the communal life of man, 
naturally and spontaneously produces the Law 
as 1t produces the racial language and customs. 
This modern psychology instead of regarding 
conscious volition as an intensified kind of 
natural or involuntary reflex action held to the 
converse view that the so-called involuntary. 
and biological reflex actions are the results 
and issues of the long continued or habitual 
conscious actions registered in the organic 
vehicle of the conscious agent and transmitted 
through heredity to his descendent. This is 
how modern psychology puts mind and the 
psychic and the conscious forces above matter 
and the unconscious physical and organic forces 
and makes the latter dependent upon the 
former.* Not only Law but also Ethics is. 
thus based on a psychological basis ; that is, © 
explained by reference to the data of the moral. 
consciousness—the moral conceptions. which: 


have slowly accumulated in the communal: 


life history of man through ages and. genera: ` 
tions and become part, through habit and: 
see Ward Dynamic sociology~~Chaps. 5,7, 9 and tf, | - 


See Wundt-Logie Second Edition, vol. ii, part ii, pp. sasi 
Sce Ward-Psychology- -Encyclopedia Britannica; 0) OER 
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heredity, of the moral constitution of the mån 
and the society. The organism is influenced 
by psychic forces till, by habit and heredity, it 
registers and begins spontaneausly to start the 
reflex actions in imitation of what was 
consciously and voluntarily (psychically) 
willed, desired or approved before. It is thus 
that psychology is made to re-establish scienti- 
fically what was hitherto taught by philosophy 
by the apriori method, namely, that the so- 
called natural forces and their involuntary 
uniformity of actions were at the beginning 
voluntary and conscious; that Nature is, or at 
least began, as aconscious agent ; that biologi- 
cal selection had an inherent and fundamental 
conscious teleology ; and that causality is not 
mere sequence but has at its origin a will 
moving towards a conscious end. The gulf 
between causality and teleology is thus bridged 
and teleology is set above causality as its 
conscious determinant and ruler. Thus the 
fatalism connected with the earlier evolu- 
tionary theories is avoided and the possibility 
of changing the natural course of evolution by 
a higher teleology and conscious elfort to a bet- 
ter course and end is established. The natural 


and spontaneous evolution of the Historical 
school i is thus accepted and given a new mean» 
ing; for evolution starts asa teleological process . 
and become next, by habit and_ ‘heredity, an: 
unconscious and spontaneous process ; but -all 
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tke same it is capable of being controlled and 
moditied by higher teleology and conscious 
effort of the group will. 

Tarde explains “habit” of the will 
by his theory of “imitation.” Associa- 
tion and imitation are besides the two 
psychological processes by which group wills 
are constituted, habits of volition and thought 
are formed, and both continued and transmit- 
ted through generations by heredity. Society 
is thus an organisation which is partly a 
product of unconscious evolution (which again 
may be traced at its origin to cosmic consci- 
ousness and volition) and partly a result of 
conscious planning of the members. It is 
a completely organised expression of psycholo- 
gical forces '. 

Gierkes’ theory of the reality of group- 
wills and the real unity of society-—in fact the 
psychological,as apposed to the biological, inter- 
pretation of sociely-—has considerably come 
in aid of the Analytical view of Law as a con- 
scious command. One of the finest expositions 
of some of the juristic positions of the psycho- 
logical school comes from the Neo-Austinian 
camp.’ In voluntary associations and corpo- - 
rations the unity is artificial and imposed from. 
without ; but in the society there is a natural: 


* See Giddings-Principles of Sociology—p, 420 et seq. 


* ‘See Jethro-BrowneUnderlying principles of an Chaps ; 
11} & IV, see next Lecture, | ee 
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unity, more or less pronounced, which binds the 
citizens together to form one combined Body. 
The forces which tend to produce this unity by 
attracting the individuals in the society to- 
wards each other are mainly psychological; 
namely, sympathy and love, arising out of the 
consciousness of the likeness of each other in 
body, mind, sentiments and potentialities and 
consciousness of the common purposes, aspira- 
tions and ideals. There are, besides, the grow- 
ing organic dependence of the individual upon 
the society for all that he needs for his subsis- 
tence, work, and enjoyment and for all the 
opportunities of service, and need of sacrifice, 
(physical or intellectual) necessary for his 
moral and spiritual growth ; and the growing 
psychological recognition of this dependence 
as man more and more advances in thought- 
fulness. The more this unity is felt and realised 
by the individuals, the greater becomes the 
solidarity of the society ; and the force of social 
pressure, in the shape of public opinion or of 
legal or political sanction, to keep individuals 
in the path of probity, justice and social good 
becomes: not only more efficacious but also 


more socialised, that is, assumes forms which > 


are more attuned to the general social senti- 
ments and accordingly more and more accept- 


able to the people ; and. this in its: turn reacts 
upon - the . Society and draws- it together iñ 
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foto a true living and conscious, and hence 
super-—organic or psychological, unity which 
constitutes its personality ; and what principal- 
ly raises this unity above the level of mere 
organic or mechanical unity (that subsists 
in some form or other throughout the totality 
of nature, for instance, in the celestial world, 
in the vegetable and animal kingdoms) is the 
superior psychological bond of growing sym- 
pathy and love between the individuals in 
society. 

The Psychological school admits that the 
society is an organic and not a mechanical 
unit or group and adopts all the arguments of 
the biological schools in support of that posi- 
tion ; namely, (t) that individuals suffer and 
wither like branches removed from a tree if 
they are cut off from their social environments. 
(2) The development of a nation is of the 
nature of organic growth due partly to the 
gradual unfolding of its latent capacities and 
partly to ideals, knowledge, and sources of 
strength imbibed, it may be, from foreiga — 
sources, but assimilated into the system and. 
not merely mechanically superimposed like the- 
patching up of a cloak. The development of 
its law for instance, so far as it is effected © 
through customary law, is not manufacture ate 
all but spontaneous generation ; and even in $0" 
far as it is effected by legislation. it is not. des. Zz 
potic manufacture, for in the making, interpres 
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tation and administration of statute-laws the 
state 1s considerably influenced by the nation’s 
past history and the spirit of the race and time. 
(3) That the state officials are not mere agents, 
servants or representatives of the community 
for they are themselves parts of the community 
from which they derive their authority and as 
such are organs of the social organism. ' 

But the Psychological sch zol goes further. Society is 
It distinguishes the social organism from the Reason. Tt 
biological organisms, like plants or animals, 'Peeo™ 
pointing out that the former is a discrete 
organism, that is, an organism in which every 
component unit (individual member) has a 
separate end or individuality of its own while 
consciously sharing in the (i.e, national) life, 
objects and efforts of the whole or totality. 
The biological organisms are concrete, for the 
component cells are without any separate self- 
conscious end or individuality. Their exis- 
tence is simply for the sake of the whole and 
merged in the latteras means to anend. They 
cannot individually reflect and consciously 
share in the life and. mission of the whole. 
The. biological theory cannot explain the psy- 
delatess phenomena, that.is, of intelligence 
love, sympathy, desires.and sentiments which 
constitute. the basis. of human life and the most . 
potent factors of social union and solidarity.  - 
The Psychological. theory on the other hand, | 
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compares organic and psychological growth 
and rfotes the points of difference between the 
two. The former (that is, growth of physical 
organisms) is spontaneous and limited in time ; 
the body will not grow after a certain age is 
attained and is less affected than mind by 
environments. The growth of the mind, on 
the other hand, is purposive, unlimited in time 
and extent, and more readily alfected by exter- 
nal circumstances. Social growth is, in this 


respect, like psychic growth and unlike organic 


or physical growth; for it proceeds without 
limit as far as the latent possibilities of the 
society would allow and ıs more amenable to 
environments and influences, which are pur- 
posive or easily selected and applied, than 
mere organic growths. The society or the 
State 1s accordingly a psychic and nota bio- 
logical unit and its characteristic differences 
which mark out its superiority over physical 
organisms are noticable inits internal com- 
position as well as in its mode and limits of 
growth. The justification for laying so much 
stress on the psychic as opposed to the merely 
organic character of the society is that it 
explains the efficacy of effort towards legal and 
social amelioration, The biological theory of 
evolution, based on the principle of spontaneous 


unconscious growth under the forces of natural. 


selection, is fatalistic ; and it discourages all. 
conscious efforts of Government by legislative: 
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and other interferences towards the impreve- 
ment of society as useless and mischievous. 
The psychological theory on the other hand in 
upholding the superiority and mastery of mind 
over matter, and of conscious intellectual effort 
over the blind natural forces, opens out a more 
hopeful possibility for organised human devices 
and efforts, like the state and legislation, success- 
fully saving the society from the passive sub- 
jection to biological laws. In assimilating 
social growth to a mental process it points out 
that this growth, ın the shape of social, political 
and legal improvements, is not passive but 
assertive; it is self-made and more and more 
conscious and deliberate as it develops; 1 
tends, as it proceeds, to become more and more 
pronouncedly teleological instead of causal. 
The essential differences between the orga- 
nism and society have been elsewhere summa- 
rised thus ' :—While the facts and phenomena of 
the inorganic world are invariably based upon 
and determined only by the existing facts or 
present conditions, and those of organic life by 
its present conditions as well as its past history 
and embryology, the facts and phenomena of 
social life are determined not only by the 
present and the past but also by a third impor- 
tant. and characteristic element, namely, the 
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memory) of afuture ideal. A mechanical (that 
is, inorganic) aggregate, for example, a pile of 
stones,1s inert and depends solely upon its 
present external conditions for its equilibrium 
and existence. It has no fund of energy of its 
own to adapt itself to new conditions like the 
living organic body. The organism has such 
a fund of energy which is life and which 
requires for its scientific explanation a con- 
sideration of the past conditions so that the 
origin of its life and its successive phases of 
growth and development may be traced. The 
mechanical aggregate may continue in equili- 
brium for ever if its present conditions are 
undisturbed and conversely will fall apart 
whenever the external conditions are changed. 
There 1s no natural death for these aggregates. 
But the organism will resist by its life force as 
far as possible the disturbing influences of 
_ changed conditions at least for sometime and 
conversely will cease to grow and live natural- 
ly after a certain period and after its “type” 

is attained even if its present conditions are 
not changed. It is not wholly passive but 
assertive to an extent and in a manner which. 
can be ascertained only by an enquiry into the 
past history. of its internal constitution—the 
history of the quantity and character of the 
energy implanted into it at its birth which: 
enables it to assert itself. by self adaption: 
amidst and against the external conditions. - 
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The society on the other hand, combinese the 
advantages of both and have a spetial self 
assertive capacity in addition; forso long as 
it holds to some psychic ideal asa source of 
perennial strength and support it will live 
despite all adverse change of external condi- 
tions; its lifeor growth is not limited like 
that ofan organism, but unlimited. If the 
society can manage to have higher and higher 
ideals of which there is no limit as in the 
organism, it will live and grow on for ever, 
It has no natural death and its self-assertion 
against external nature is more than organic 
for it is mostly conscious and voluntary and 
more and moreso as it evolves, The bond 
connecting the different members of society is 
more psychic than physical or organic; it does 
not require physical contact and this enables 
an individual to belong to different societies 
or to different organs or branches of the same. 
society at the same time. The organic theory  persation 
of society fails to explain the established social of the organic 
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thesorogress of the mind, as also, the social 
solidarity of the people. There is, moreover, 
another serious obstacle in the way of the 
organic theory of society. Development of the 
organism as a whole is marked by increasing 
dependence of the component cells but in 
social life the progressive liberty of the indivi- 
dual marks the, path of progress of the society 
as a whole; indeed itis often taken as a con- 
dition of social progress. The psychological 
theory which bases social union on the psychic 
unity of the will of the members is much more 
helpful in explaining and accounting for this 
highly significant character of social progress. 
rity al 7 | The great practical Service of the psycho- 
oe logical theory has been its refutation of some 
of the most strongly asserted dicta of the 
Historical school which had, since Savigny’s 
days, been largely responsible for a great deal 
«Oof legislative “ Laissez Taire” and inactivity. 
Society is a psychological unit and the chief 
basis of its unity is the psychic ideal. formed in 
common by the members of the -Society.as:a 
whole. ‘The ideal itself can grow and infact. 
does grow with the psychic advance of the 
members. It isnot a type rigidly fixed: and 
predestined as in the case of the organism 
beyond which theorganism cannot grow.: It. 
can be improved, recast and remodelled’ by- 
voluntary and conscious edlucation and train: 
ing of the members ; for: example, by bringing 
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them into.contact with other ideals al ngigh- 
bouring societies. 

The Theory of Law and legal er 
as propounded under the psychological concep- 
tion of society, supplements the defects of the 
mechanical as well:as of the organic concep- 
tions. The mechanical theory of Lawas a 
command of the sovereign, imposed ab-extra 
for the shaping of the society and the regula- 
tion of its conduct, like the manufacture of 
formed articles out of the raw material, had 
‘been refuted and demolished by the Historical 
school ; and this gave rise to the Organic theory 
which countenanced the Historical theory of 
Law as an unconscious and spontaneous pro- 
duct-of national life. But this involved, as 
first forcibly pointed out by Jhering, an under- 
estimation of the element of conscious or pur- 
posive direction —the intelligent adaptation of 


means to desired ends—in legal evolution. 


Jhering made it clear that juridic sentiment is 
not the source but the product of Law; Law is 
made, at least in its advanced stages, and not 
found, ar unconsciously formed, for it is an 
agency by which the growth of national life 
is deliberately: and consciously .moulded by 
putting it under. intelligently selected environ- 
ments. -The making. of Law and its develop- 


‘mentvare not indeed. pure. manufacture as the 
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anddeliberate marshalling of biological laws 
for preconceived purposive ends. 

The cardinal basis of the psychological 
theory ' is the conception of the social will—of 
the personality of the society or the state. The 
test of personality is the unity of will. When- 
ever a group evinces a capacity of acting under 
the guidance .of one centralised and united 
directive will it becomes a real and not a 
mere symbolical or fictitous personality. The 
personality is not necessarily anthropomorphic 
and limited to natural persons or human 
beings. The Deity is a personality, for the 
element which is the test of personality namely 
will, (which, here, is divine) is present in Him. 
So is a corporation a person. The ‘will’ 
makes the personality ; and the nature of the 
will, natural, divine, or social, marks the 
character of the personality which it makes. 
Law does not create (by fiction) persons in 
the shape of corporations but only recognizes. 
personalities where they already exist as real 
entitites. “Legal persons,” in such cases are. 
not therefore fictitious, but realities. The.most. 
comprehensive personality represented by the 
united will is that of the society or the State, 
One important corollary of this theory would. 
be that “ Law ” is the expression of the will or: 
command, not of the ruler or. legislator, but. of " 


» Or rather, of the “corporation theory” of the Csr in n which, h: 
shape or form it is expounded by the Gierke School - , 
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the society or State, regarded as a NEE T 
expressed through the ruler or the legistator 
as its organ or mouthpiece. 

The Psychological school ' has taken con- 
siderable pains to develop the doctrine of 
social will, which constitutes the personality of 
the society, and characterise its exact nature 
and character. The social will is itself a 
growing and fluctuating thing. “It is marked 
by the esprit de corps with which each indivi- 
dual subordinates his own will and ends to the 
will and object of the whole body; and the 
readiness with which this subordination is 
willingly and voluntarily shouldered by the 
individuals marks the perfection of the perso- 
nality of the society. Th e unity of the social 
will is to be distinguished from “ the will of 
all” which is an algebraic summation of the 
wills of the individuals ; and the mere fact that 
on particular occasions the different wills of 
the individuals, operating towards the self- 
interest of each, happen to coincide, for example, 
under the stress of some external pressure, does 


not convert what is really “the will ofall” 
into “the social will. j Jethro Brown aptly 


The social 
will, 


illustrates this by citing the case ofa train of |: 
horses or a slave gang. working together along Eo 

similar lines under the. whip of the owner ot > 
master, where. their wills coincide. but are not ae are 
united into. one. will; for no individual member Ee gate, 
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of the train or gang has any conception of tlie’ 
interesis of the whole body, nor wills nor 
shapes his individual activities for the sake of 
the furtherance of the ends and interests of the 
whole body rather than of his own '. 

The conception of the social willis as old 
as Rousseau ; but the Psychological school has 
sought to advance a scientific explanation of 
the personality of the society and the question 
has since become one of the most points for 
scientific research and deliberation. 

It is desirable here to make clear how 
much the new psychology has helped to serve 
the cause of legal science and usher in the new 
conception of society and Law which has almost 
revolutionised the older ideas which on 
scrutiny were found inadequate for supplying 
a satisfactory explanation of social facts: The 
older psychology of the Rationalistic ‘school: 
held to intuitionism and the theory of innate 
ideas with a fundamental stock of which (the 
same in all) the individual was supposed to 
be born prior to and independently of all’ 
personal experiences. That of the opposite © 
school held to perceptualism, or the theory of - 
mind as a tabula vasa, in which the whole. 
stock of ideas was held to be peculiar to each 
individual and acquired wholly and solely. 
though his life’s experiences. Both of these. 





1 See Jethro Brown’s Underlying: Principles of- Legislation, Chap: 
lV, [ae Se ee ae ee 
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theories were outgrown by the scientific estab- 
lishment of psychic evolution; for «hile 
according to the doctrine of innate ideas the 
mind of the individual was deemed unchange- 
able and his fund of innate ideas incapable of 
modification, the theory of preceptualism 
posited that the individual mind in all cases 
started its career as a blank leaflet and its 
evolution was limited to, and circumscribed by, 
his individual existence and experiences, ‘The 
fact of gradual evolution of the mind and 
its capacities, from generation to generation, by 
the assimilation of the accumulated product 


of the experiences, not only of the individual | 


but of the race, was- not then: known and’ much 
less explained by either of these theories.’ 


The result was that neither theory could. 


furnish ant explanation of the relative indepen- 
dence of the individual and his relatively 
autonomous activity amidst the external. 
influences surrounding him. The sensationist 


1“ The idéa of psychical developitient in the individual is not very 


old. For a lotig titie there has been regognised the transmission from 
generation to generation ‘of a certain amoint of knowledge, fruit of the 
preceding generation's experience. This was as far as it went, Only 


science was regarded ‘as transmissible. The séntiments and: the will. 
were not. In any case the mind was deemed unchangeable, and as. 


idéntical in all classes of humanity. To the partisans of intuitionism 


the man at all: stages of his life was the ‘same, Thore * wás no way = 


} 


modifying his fund of innate ideas. 


Under the opposite: theory, also, the man had i in him ee uni - 
changeable and identical-in all individuals, the tabula risa; The psychic: 
development: was lit mited, then, to that of the: individual, One geteration 


had no influence upon another.” Korkunov Theory of Law p. 299: 


Their failure 
to explain 
the relative 
independence 
of the indivi- 
dual, 
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(preceptualism) theory would reduce man to 
a passive automatic machine, his organic and 
psychic reaction against external influences 
being rigidly bound and fixed by determinate 
laws and therefore as much beyond his control, 
as the influences themselves ; the intuitionist 
theory would go to the opposite extreme and 
attribute to him an absolutely free will capable 
of rising superior to his surroundings, and a 
fund of innate ideas, independent of history, 
race, or genealogy—both extreme positions 
being falsified by establish: d facts '. 


1 "4 Modern psychology which has especially developed itself in 
England rejects alike both theories as we have set them forth. It does 
not admit the existence of innate ideas, at least not in the absolute sense 
in which the intuitionists assert them. Neither does it believe, like the 
sensationists that our whole psychic lite results only from our personal 
tacts, 

“ Modern psychology holds to the mean between these two concep- 
tions. It recognises that the whole psychic life can be explained by the 
entire experience external and internal, by the individual's personal 
experience and by that of all humanity, the collective experience. The 
moral life is no longer recognised as simply the result of external in 
fluences, of the individual environment. What the man gets from the | 
external would is completed and modified in him by the concepts of the 
inward experience. Sotoo, our ideas, which are by connection with. 
the entire development of mankind derived from universal experience, 
are as regards particular individuals innate ideas, bequeathed by the. 
preceding generation. Such a theory has not the faults indicated in - the 
preceding theories, 

* Under this theory man is no. longer an. automaton guided solely by: 
external phenomena. The movements of his soul may be due to concep: 
tions furnished to him by his own inner experience. Physiological or 
-even ‘pathological facts, special dispositions of our own organisms, may 
“produce i in us independently of any external experience some. spécial | 
activity of the mind. We must add to these t hose actions produced by 
sentiments tendencies and tastes bequeathed to us by our ancestors “and. ~ 
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In support of this last proposition, or ra#ñer 
by way of meeting some of the objections to 
this doctrine, the psychological theory fixes the 
exact character of the so-called “freedom of 
will” which had been often misinterpreted to 
mean that it, ze, the will, is not subject to 
any law, not even to that of causation. The 
psychological theory does not deny that the 
will can create, that is, cause phenomena ; but 
it certainly repudiates the idea that the opera- 
tion of the will is not itself the result of 
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we can easily explain the relative independence of the individual as 
regards his external environment. There will be no need to interpose the 
opposition between human actions and physical phenomena, no need to 
appeal to any special freedom of the human will. 

" Modern psychological theory rejects also ancient opinion which 
denied the psychic influence of one generation over another. If our 
ideas and sentiments are product of the entire secular experience of 
: humanity, individuals and generations ought to be connected not only 
in space but also in time. | 

“The psychic. life of each generation is only a link connecting 
former generations with those to come, ‘he unbroken bond of psychic 
development through succeeding generations has its source in psychic 


heredity and this theory in fact gives to the laws of heredity an impor- 


tance in all social sciences because they establish a connection between 
each individual and all mankind, past and mure; or at least connection 
_ with some particular: nation. : : 


_ ‘All aptitudes, tendencies,- physical and psychical a are, thanks. to. 


the laws of heredity, not a product of individual life, but of man’s collec- 
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Freedom of 
will explained 
according to 
the psycholo- 
gical theory, 


tive life. The modern psychological theory recognises, then, a connec- _ 

- ted transmissibility i in the psychic. development of- generations and. sees 

in the. individual i in a- preeminant degree. a produet. of historic and social 

dife The psychical character of this: social ‘bond which combines. man oe 
-ito communities does. not prevent the. hereditary: ‘social influence from — | | n | 

7 having. a ‘regular and: ‘continuous: advarice.: Huan. idéas; ‘although they ok 

area distinct. factorin. social life, arè thémselves the result of a: regular.. yee 
5 successive develapaient they petslo rene with the, Social life Hahi: z ao ae : 
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piidisposing causes, like impressions, desires, or 
character. It asserts that that the will itself, 
like external facts, is subject to the principle of 
causality, that is, is a link in the universal 
chain of manifested existence wherein not a 
single fact is an absolute uncaused -principle 
but everything is caused by something preced- 
ing it and causes others, according to deter- 
mined laws, that follow. The volition.of the 
will is not free in the sense that it has no cause, 
but it is free in the sense that it has a causal 
— of power to give rise to phenomena. There is a 
views, form of thought which allows no such power 
to the will and holds out for the fatalism that 
every event must take place logically, :unavoid- 
ably, and independently of man’s wills or acts. 
There is the opposite view that man may will 
and act at his pleasure unaffected by, and rising 
supreme above, antecedent or surrounding cir- 

* cumstances. Both are wrong as opposed to 
the scientific principle of causation which holds 
good in the world of psychology as well as the 
external world. The first view errs. because it 
militates against ‘the Law of causality 1n-posit- | 
ing the existence of some force or fatality (call 

it divine will, destiny, or predetermination) 
which must give rise to a given phenomona, 7.e., 

= must produce a certain result, independently 
of, and.even in opposition to, all antecedent. 
links in the succession of acts and events, the 
intermittent human volitions and efforts. The . 
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acts and events, according to this view, of a 
man’s life must come and appear as predeter- 
mined, however, great man’s effort to avoid 
them may be. They don’t depend upon the 
human will, nor on external events, nor upon 
any laws of sequence of phenomena (events or 
acts), but upon some unexplained external 
force which makes every manifested fact a mira- 
cle. Thus the view does not so much deny the 
human will’s freedom of voliton as the effec- 
tive character of the volition in shaping or 
modifying future external events. This is 
denial of the law of causation altogether and 
hence is scientifically false and untenable. — 


The law of causation itself is often mis- 
understood. It is merely descriptive, for it lays 
down that given certain antecedents certain 
consequents uniformly follow. The law itself 
is not the cause, but it describes the cause. The 
law of gravitation does not produce but only 
describes the phenomena of gravitation. Argu- 
ments in support of fatalism based on unifor- 
mities,' observed by statistics, of voluntary 
-human. acts, like assassinations, suicides, mar- 
‘riages, divorces, arsons, seek to make out the 
futility of human volition and efforts against 
what: is found by the. law of statistics. Such 


See the facts and figures gathered to . substantiate this wonderful 


a aa in. the works of Quetelet—Physique Social ; (1869) R. Greiffer 
(Statistics) ; a Enappi-jahr, bucher. fur Nationalkomic “and. Stati stics 
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ayguments are wrong for the law of statistics 
iS uly a record of observed uniformities, 
resulting from uniformity of the antecedent 
circumstances, of the societies observed. The 
law of causation does not demand a certain 
number of issues or marriages in a year in a 
society but only records that, given certain 
data, as tothe life, civilisation, enviroments and 
motives, operating in a certain society uniform 
results in the shape of marriages, divorces and 
issues are observed to follow ; and this only 
illustrates the universality of the law of cau- 
sation which does not insist on uniformity of 
results in spite of changes in antecedent causes 
but only uniform results consequent upon 
uniform causes. It is the observed uniformiiy 
of nature that constitutes the law and the 
most universal uniformity is that everything is 
an effect of some previous cause, and is in its 


turn the cause of some subsequent result, and 


their sequence is always certain and invariable. 
The operation of the human will is one of 
those links in the chain of causality and 


follows like all others the law of causation, 


is caused by antecedent facts and causes subse- 
quent ones. It is not free from the general 
causal law. ees 

The modern psychologists lean wanna 
the view that the entire mental process. of. 
cognition emotion and volition. is not the’sum: 
total of three different kinds of- processes and. 
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faculties but presents a unity (psychgyas) 
distinct from the antecedent physiological” pro- 
cesses though of course intimately connected 
with then. In its relations to the outside world 
the mind is both receptive and active; recep- 
tivein so far as it receives impressions and 
is excited by them to emotion; active so far 
as it transforms its impressions and emotions 
by reasoning and volition. The vital knot 
between the reception and activity 1s formed 
by attention, that is, by the selection of 
certain facts for mental treatment.'” The 
old tripartite subdivision of the mental 
faculties: by the assoctationists, like Locke, 
Hume, Mill and Bain, into feeling willing and 
emotions is thus excluded ; as also the theory 
of the later physiological psychologists like 
Fechner, Mandsley, Ribot and especially 
Lange ° that all mental processes of these 
faculties are mere psychological reflexes, them- 
selves not productive in any way but merely 
mainfesting or registering, like a meter, 
the organic processes. The modern psycho- 
logical | school recognises psychosis as a 
causal agent. intervening between physiological 
‘processes arid the subsequent external activity 
of the conscious agent: with a real causal 
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isquence of its own’. It is besides a process 
sometimes conscious and sometimes uncon- 
scious so that the view of the older psy- 
chologists that all mental faculties and 
processes are dependent upon cognition or 
intellection cannot also be maintained. 
The psychic phenomena of cognition, emotion 
and volition «are accompaniments and phases 
of the real process of which the most essential 
function is the selective attention towards 
external impressions, spoken of above, for 
adjusting oneself to the surroundings. The 
so called primary elements of human con- 
sciousness, v72., the ideas, as also the emotions, 
instincts, tendencies, which gutde and direct 
volition have now been resolved into their 
factors buried deep in the history and constitu- 
tion of the individual and the race. 

The psychological theory thus repudiates 
the doctrine of free-will that claims for the 
will immunity from the causal law. It analyses 
historically the composition, tendencies and 
habits of the human will, including communal 


life and heredity, as formed from antecedent 


facts bearing upon the formation of racial and 
individual psychic capacities and dispositions, 
and at the same time seeks to avoid fatalism 
by holding that human volitions have their 
causal effects on the external world as much 


See Ward-Psychology in Encyclopedia Britannicavol- xxii, 
p. 586. 
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as Other antecedent facts. Thus.it gives sgen- 


tific support to the position that propJes to 
recognise and respect the efficacy of voluntary 
human effort, among others, in the direction of 
social and legal development and amelioration. ' 
The individual rulers are displaced, as 
makers of Law, by the personified State with 
its group will regarded as a reality, and 
synthesis is made by which the correct and 
valid elements of the Analytical, Historical and 


1 The will according to this school is not a special faculty 
separated from cognition and feeling but only the appetitive side (of a 
unitary principle which includes all the three) more or Jess manifest 
in every mental process. It is present in the process of selective 
attention at the bottom of every cognition; and free will is really 
the expression of one’s own psychological constitution operating upon 
sensations and experiences, This psychological constitution is of 
course determined by causal antecedents (hereditary tendencies, edu- 
cation, culture, reason, conscience ctc.) but that is an internal and 
psychical as distinguished from external and physical necessity 
which imports fatalism. “In spite of self-consciousness no action and 
no will can be thought to be causeless. In fact will appears as the 
last link in an endless chain of causes ranging from the immediate 
impulses which led to the exertion of the will power—to the remote 
conditions shaping character and circumstances. In this way it may 
be taken for granted that every act of a man is pre-established by 
previous states and events. If, however, the point of view is shifted and 
we reflect on our will as the effecient cause of change and on our 
actions as springing from our resolve, we are conscious of the resolve 
as of a choice between possibilities, and sometimes we may watch the 
conflict of motives which prompt us.in- various directions. The 
conception of free-will is therefore a fact of consciousness in 
which , ......we oppose the various influences preceding action to the 
“resolve which initiates it. The.. appeal to reason in the choice of 
possibilities i is perfectly justified and the formula of free will comes to 
mean. in substance that men do not follow impulses blindly but are 
- normaly able. to act :in ‘accordance. -with their reason. and ac dal 
‘See Vinogradoff—Listorical Jurisprudence, P. 424. : 
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Organic theories are sought to be harmoniously 
combed with the higher philosophies of 
evolutionary realism represented by the 
Neo-Kantians and Neo- Hegelians. 


The present The absolute and eternal Law of Nature 

universal atti» os ls | 

tude towards —Supremely abstract and a priori—is now 

Neu” thoroughly discredited alike by the philoso- 
phical, empirical and psychological schools ; 
and evolution of Law, that is, of the concrete 
positive law, is the central topic of all juristic 
speculations of all camps. 

Society and One of the outstanding contributions of 

social will 


more import- the psychological school to the science of Law 
ant ror the 


scienceof is, as noticed before, the preeminence given 
Law than š ; 

organisation to the group will from which the mandates of 

andthe State. T aw emanate rather than to the administrative 

and co-ercive organisation by which those 

mandates are enforced, if necessary, by physical 

force. The concrete organisation which con- 

«stitutes the State may be very well suited for 

the enforcement of Law but it is not absolutely 

necessary for the making of Law. Whenever 

any association, for example, the church’ 

develops the capacity of forming a commu- 

nal will, under a proper esprit de crops 

subsisting in the members, it becomes’ a 

“person”; itis in a position to lay down 

laws for the community comprised: by the 

association. As acorollary to this proposition; | 


1 Compare Jellineck.—Allgemeine. Staatslehre, PP. 429-33 le 
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or rather by way of support, and as sugple- 
mentary to the same, the psychological school 
or theory also asserts that no command 
assumes the character of Law till the com- 
mand is recognized and accepted by the com- 
munity, that is, is countenanced by the group 
will reflected in the bulk of the individuals. 
This recognition or acceptance of the Law by 
the community supplies what is according to 
this school the most essential element, that is, 
the psychological guarantee of Law, te., of 
its being obeyed by the community and 
enforced, with the help of this common accep- 
tance and recognition, against individual trans- 
gressions’.. This guarantee is psychologically 
more powerful than sanction or punishment 
to make laws effective. Commands not so 
recognised and accepted are hardly ‘ laws’ even 
if they may be occasionally made obligatory 
by brute force on individuals in particular 
cases. Such so called ‘laws.’ often become 
dead letters. One important practical conclu- 
sion drawn from. these twv cognate positions 
is that ‘International Law’, becomes Law in 


Command is 
not Law till 
recognised 
and accepted 


— group 
wil, 


Hence, Inter- 
national Law 
is law in the 

true sense of — 


_ the term. 
the truest sense of the term as soon as the. 


association. of independent’ states from which 3 
the Law emanates has developed a sufficiently 
definite - groupwill for. the purpose, and the 
rules. themselves: are “truly. expressions of the 
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volxjons of the groupwill; and the fact that 
there 1s no political head over those indepen- 
dent states does not militate against its 
acquiring a true legal character. The Psycho- 
logical school thus represents the inner 
psychology, and not the outer husk or form, of 
Law; and this is the important difference 
between the Analytical and the Psychological 
school which seem to agree on many other 1m- 
portant particulars. They areagreed that Law 
is made, that it is a command and is enforced 
by sanction; but while the Analytical school 
looks to the individual will of the sovereign as 
the source of Law, the Psychological school 
points to the community and their group will; 
and whereas the former insists on the essentia- 
lity of the compelling sanction supported by 
physical force, the latter regards recognition 
or acceptance of the community as the really 


important factor in the constitution of Law. 


Social life, including its legal factor, is 
thus psychologically and not metaphysically 
interpreted by this school, and the psychology 
is racial instead of individual. Mutual imita- 
tion and assimilation, partly conscious and 
partly subconscious, of cach other—the sense. 
of social similarity—is the mark of the social 
group’. Law (and society and state organisa- 
ton) 1 is traced not to any ica See metaphy- 
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1 Tarde—Le Lois de limitation. Second Edition Paris, 1895, 
Ch. HI & Chap. IHI, p 46 & 65 and-73. | 7 
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sical source, independent of man and his igeas 
and feelings, but is derived from his character- 
istic human, that is, the psychic, elements. 
Men naturally resemble each other, and, besides, 
are disposed to imitate each other where they 
do not have a natural similarity. Even human 
reason is largely influenced by association and 
imitation, conscious and unconscious; and 
social consolidation and organisation are 
aided by psychic forces and tendencies in 
man-—the natural tendency of regulated 
uniformity of action. 

This racial psychology, with its important 
principles of association and imitation and 
heredity, applied to explain individual human 
conduct and disposition in terms of the social 
or racial, has revolutionised the older ideas of 
penal responsibility and punishment for crimes. 
The tendency has been set on foot to transfer 
the responsibility, at least in part, to the race, 
to the social life, disposition and conduct, to 
which the individuals | are affiliated by this 
new psycholozy. ‘The individual’s own guilt, 
looked. at from this point of view, is consider- 
ably minimised ; -and the punishment suited for 


for him is fixed on a. newer method with refe- 


rence to quality and quantity.. The object of 


penal ‘law is: held.to- be. not- retaliation : on 


‘the delinquent but the amelioration. of ‘social 
conditions . that. cd are „conducive: to: criminal- 
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“aw deals with the human will and its 
eficacy is felt through its operation on 
the will. Psychological ascertainment of the 
state of the will is necessary in the prac- 
tical administration of justice, for examples, 
in investigations as to testamentary capacity ; 
in questions of consensus, negligence, 
fraud, undue mfluence; in case of testaments, 
contracts and torts; and in questions ol 
guilty or dishonest irftention, sanity, &c. ; and 
in Crimes, in fixing the right, duties and liabi- 
lities of the person concerne.l. Modern psycho- 
logy, as has been observed before, regards the 
will not as a special faculty but as the appett- 
tive side of every cognition and feeling, in as 
much as it is necessarily involved in the mental 
activity in the shape of “attention” which is 
necessary for all cognitive process. With 
regard to the question of right, justice or mora- 


lity, that is, the right determination of the will, 


a question of fundameatal importance in Juris- 
prudence, intuitionism solved the question by 
the doctrine of conscience. Altruism: posite | 
some natural traits, which predisposed man to 
acts of benevolence charity and goodwill to 
others, side by side with the opposite self-seek- 
ing tendencies. Egoism denied the existence 
in man of any but selfish motives and sought 
to explain. moral action by the theory of 
enlightened egoism (Hobbes), This egoistic 
morality found its most eloquent exponent in 
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Nietzsche who seeks to identify the highest 
morality with the free and far-seeingSelf- 
determination of the superman seeking his self- 
realisation. Other attempts to derive altruism 
from individual egoism had been made by 
Hume who introduced his doctrine of Sym- 
pathy by which a man suffers by a process of 
mental substitution of himself in the place of 
others whom he finds in misery; and also by 
Adam Smith who advanced the doctrine of 
of objective (as opposed to Hume's subjective) 
participation in the feelings and sufferings 
of others as an observed fact in nature, 
and ascribed altruistic acts to the desire of 
individuals to avoid the pain of this objective 
participation’. A more scientific and elaborate 
scheme to reduce the two sets of motives (ego- 
istic and altruistic) to one principle was laid 
down by the social utilitarians from the bio- 
logical or orzanic theory of society and life. 


Altruistic habits, they proceed to point out, — 


are produced in man and lower animals by 
biological adaptation tending to the conserva- 
tion and the success of the species. Mutual 
combination of individuals, involving self-sacri- 
fice and co-operation with others, is conducive 
to the progress and preservation of the race 
and fits it for the struggles and competition's 
of.life. Altruistic habits thus arise in man 
and animals and they are transmitted as 


Ste Historical Jurisprudence--Vinogradoff, p. 46. - 
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unconscious and inherent tendencies in subse- 
queh generations by heredity. Modern psycho- 
logy perfects this doctrine by its theory of 
social will, that is, the general will of the 
community, and derives morality from the pre- 
ponderance with which the collective will 
asserts itself as a real force over the individual 
will. The subservience of the latter, at first 
voluntary or even under pressure, gradually 
induces, a harmony of the two wills when they 
spontaneously and naturally come to agree 
with each other’. This places ethical theory 
on the racial psychological basis instead of an 
ethno—biological basis. The society or State 
is likened toa corporation, instead of to an 
organism; and the Law and morality are 
founded on the corporate will instead of on 
the organic idea. 

The psychological theory necessarily put a 
check on the then favourite conception of 
Society as separate from and independent of 
the State and on the corollaries drawn from 
that conception. The mistake of considering 
human society as a biological or natural unit 
assimilated to animal societies was clearly 
demonstrated; it (society) was proved to be a 
psychological and not merely a biological or 
organic unit. The State thus instead of being 
opposed to society comes to be a special, 
and indeed the most comprehensive and 
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perfected, type of society, evolved, like Law, 
partly unconsciously and partly conscusly, 
as a matter of psychological necessity ' 
(as opposed to logical or biological or fata- 
listic necessity in which the operation of 
the human will has no effective share). 
There is moreover, according to this theory, a 
happy avoidance of either of the two extreme 
views, the first of which would claim absolute 
autonomy of the individual, the cessation of 
all Law and its organised enforcement, while 
the second would demand the complete merger 
of the individual in the State as in the case of 
the organic structures; for the psychological 
unity of the members of the society presupposes 
the health, vitality and the strength of the 
wills individual and social, that is, of all 
parties united by the prevailing esprit de corps ; 
and the growth of individuality of the mem- 
bers is as much necessary for the growth of 


the State (asso conceived) as their readiness’ 


to sacrifice their interests for the common 


cause. Co-ercion of the individual by the 7 
State, while not declared illegitimate or ultra- 


vires, is discouraged as ordinarily, unnecessary 
or Anexpedient. — | ae 
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